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‘Tux current year was not remarkable for any particular 
national or local excitement; so that Montgomery's 
newspaper articles present nothing that seems to bear 
in any striking degree on his personal history. His 
anxiety to be out of editorial harness — loosely as he 
now wore it—certainly did not lessen with a decreas- 
ing circulation of the “ Iris.” 
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At the close of 1822, Mr. Everett, having be- 
come unable to discharge the regular duties of = 
‘Wesleyan preacher, in consequence of what is called a 
‘‘clergyman’s sore-throat” (dysphonia), was appointed 
by Conference to take charge of the retail book-shop in 
Paternoster Row. He accordingly removed to London, 
leaving unfinished at Montgomery's press the ‘ His- 
tory of Methodism in Sheffield,” a work which was 
occasionally indebted to the printer for something more 
than ‘a careful reading of the proof-sheets.” This 
will explain the opening sentence and superscription of 
the following letter :—— 


James Montgomery to James Everett. 


“ Shefficld, Jan. 8. 1823, 
“Dean FRiexp, 


“ We want more copy. These words, I hope, will 
put you into such good humour as to cause you at once to 
forgive all past errors of omission, delay, and apparent 
neglect in writing and printing, though I fear the sight of 
my hand on the direction of this letter will have roused all 
the wrath that you can feel against one who, never meaning 
offence, continually affords his best friends opportunities 
of taking it, I now write in great haste, and under a weari- 
neas of spirit that will not let my heart have pley to express 
its feelings of gratitude for many kindnesses received at 
your bands while you resided here, and especially for the 
very welcome token of remembrance in your letter, con- 
taining an account of your adventures by sea and land since 
you left us. In all your fature journeyings, ao long as I 
shall be a pilgrim in the same world with you, however 
distant from each other our paths may lie, I shall always be 
happy to hear of your weal or woe, that I may sympathise 
in both; and when I fail on earth, O may my spirit, for the 
Redeomer’s sake, be received into that blessed realm of peace 
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and love where I should desire to mest all whom kindred, 
affection, or congeniality of mind have made dear to me on 
earth! There, if we meet, will be no hurry, no procrasti- 
nation, no hope deferred ; none of thoee little anxieties and 
cares respecting little things,—little things that are great to 
little man here ; but whatever we do we shall do well, and in 
its season, Meanwhile, you must learn to bear with me, for 
in doing so you will, by that very exercise of patience and 
practice of forgiveness, in due time become the most placable 
and forbearing of all good men, Having written thus far 
with only four words of business, I proceed with further 
details. ... Give my best regards to Mrs. Everett. May 
she and you enjoy all the blessings of the new year which 
belong to the people of God, and those that will be pecu- 
liarly needful and acceptable in your new office ! 
“Tam troly, your friend, 
“J. Moxtcommnr. 


“P.S, Miss Gates has not been able to find Cotton's 
manuscript ;-— but I may add a new year’s wish for you, ia 
which I am sure you yourself will join heartily, — may your 
number of antographs be doubled before the Sist of next 
December ; and the value of the whole will be quadrupled: 
and go may they go on for half a century ! 


“ The Rev. James Everett, Paternoster Row, London.” 


James Montgomery to Rowland Hodgson. 


* Sheffield, Jan. 92, 1628, 
“ My pram Farenp, 

Towe you my best thanks for two most welcome 
letters, and perhaps I ought to apologise for not ocknow- 
ledging them earlier. But I may say, that if writing to you 
be one of those obligations which might be deferred to a 
more convenient season, I have on that very account thought 
the oftener and the more of you; and never without the 
most fervent wishes, which frequently became prayera while 

Be 
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Iwas indulging them, for your welfare avd happiness. I 
cannot describe to you the sensation which your first com- 
munication, while yet unopened, excited in my mind ;—to 
receive a letter from you in the year 1828, appeared, for a 
moment or two, a circumstance as strange and affecting as 
if it had come from the dead to the living; for the sight of 
your handwriting and the season of the year carried me 
‘pack to your sick chamber twelve months ago, when, though 
Inever gave you up (except into the hands of the Lord, 
out of which I would not have taken you even if I could 
have restored you to instaut health and strength), yet I did 
sometimes return from visiting you with feelings as if we 
had parted for the last time in this world. On these occa- 
sions, however, I wept rather for myself than for you, fearing 
that when my heart and flesh should fail, I might not have 
that clear, simple, scriptural confidence and hope— though 
hamble, fall of immortality — which I saw, and rejoiced to 
see in you. ‘Somight I live, so may I die, in the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me!’ was 
the constant prayer with which I closed your door. But 
the Lord has been better to you than all our fears, and your 
gradual restoration to health and strength was watched by 
none of your friends more anxiously and gratefully than 
by me. You had been peculiarly endeared to me by our 
occasionally sojourning together for a few weeks at Lea- 
mington and Matlock, as well as our frequent association in 
the moat delightful leboure, in the cause of Him whose 
eervice is perfect freedom ; and therefore I thought I had. 
® right—TIwill not call it a claim—to be peculiarly 
interested in your sufferings and in your consolations. 
Thanks be to God, the latter now abound, and the former, 
you yourself will be the first to say, were all mercifully per- 
mitted, wisely overruled, and graciously converted into 
blessings, such as you could not have experienced under 
Jess afflictive discipline. Your friends here, who received 
letters from you while at Bath and Torquay, before you 
wrote to me, were very kind in communicating the happy 
intelligence of your improvement at both places since you 
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left Sheffield ; hadit been otherwise, I should have been im- 
patient to have heard from you yourself, how you were going 
on, long before I hed the pleasure to receive the good 
tidings under your own hand. Speaking of your hand 
in this respect, I confess it was partly the clear, decisive 
writing of the direction of your letter to me, which etruck 
me ao powerfully before I broke the seal, contrasting it with 
the recollection of the feeble and failing strokes of your pen 
in little note which you sent me while your illness waa yet 
scarcely past the crisis, in the beginning of last year. I 
thank you for the ingenious and poetical hint respecting my 
Blind Slave Ship. It came, however, too late, even if I 
could have found in my heart to avail myself of it, for when 
T left Matlock last autumn, I went for a few days to my 
brother's at Ockbrook, and there I put the finishing stroke 
to that piece, which had lain untouched for more than two 
years among my papers. My conclusion, of course, is dif- 
ferent from yours,—TI fear not better, The journal of 
our friend Bennet’s Navigation round the Island of Hua- 
hine in exceedingly interesting; but the few words which 
he says respecting his impaired health, makes one tremble to 
think how much worse he may have been than he intimates, 
not only before, but after, his letter of January, 1832, was de~ 
spatched. The arrival of the next intelligence may prove the 
most joyful or the most melancholy that ever arrived (to us, 
at least) from the South Seas. May the Lord preserve and 
Dleas his faithful servant for many, many years to come, 
both for the sake of heathen and Christians! ‘You have 
seen a little——no doubt enough, be it ever so little—of the 
theatrical controversy in consequence of Mr. Best's sermon. 
“Tam very truly, 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
«J. Montcomery. 


“ Rowland Hodgeon, Eeq., Torquay, Devon.” 





On the 10th of January he was elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the Sheffield Literary and Philoso- 
as 
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phical Society, —his colleague being the Rev. Thomas 
Cotterill, whose lamented death before the close of the 
year drew from the poet the much-admired and often- 
quoted stanzas, beginning, “ Friend after friend de~ 
parts,” &.* Pending the preparation of the rooms to 
be occupied by the Society at the Music Hall, Mont- 
gomery consented to deliver an introductory lecture 
before the members, at the Tontine Inn, on the 21st of 
February; thus presenting himself for the first time 
in that interesting character which he was destined 
so often afterwards to sustain, not only before his 
own townspeople, but in various other places. This 
discourse, which formed the substratum of that series 
of elegant and instructive essays on poetry and general 
literature, which were afterwards delivered before large 
and intelligent audiences in the metropolis, and subse- 
quently printed, was listened to with evident delight 
by upwards of 400 persons. Spesking of the literature 
of some of the celebrated nations of antiquity, whose 
political vicissitudes fill so large a space in the page of 
history, the lecturer said, “There scarcely exists an 
authenticated fragment of all the learning and philo- 
sopby of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Pheenicians to give posterity, in the present age, 
matter-of-fact proof that there were such giants of 
literature in the earth in those days, as we have been 
taught to believe from the testimony of the more en- 
lightened Greeks, who, after all, appear to have known 
Jess even than they have fold concerning these patri- 
archal people, and to have recorded vague traditions 
tather than preserved genuine relics of historical 
records, which had perished in the bulk before their 
time, It is almost unaccountable, if there were such 


* Works, p. 312. 
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treasures of knowledge, in Egypt especially, that the 
philosophers and statesmen of Greece, who travelled 
thither for improvement, should have acknowledged so 
little. This cireumstance naturally induces suspicion 
that what they learned there was cither of very small 
value, or that they were very disingenuous in not regis- 
tering their obligations. Be this as it may, though 
there is abundant evidence that in manual arts as well 
as in arms these people of the East were great in their 
generation, their literature must have been exceedingly 
defective ; otherwise their monuments of thought, no 
more than their monuments of masonry, could have s0 
perished as scarcely to have left a wreck behind: — 


«They had no poet, and they died.’” 


The lecturer uttered the last words with considerable 
emphasis, adding, “ There is not in existence a line of 
verse by Chaldwan, Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, or 
Phoenician bard;” and the unrestrained indulgence of 
an involuntary expression of delight by which the 
audience simultaneously applied to the poet a compli- 
ment paid by himself to his art, was long remembered 
by those who heard the discourse. In speaking of 
the invention of letters, he said the Egyptians were 
allowed to have possessed three kinds of writing, — 
hieroglyphical, alphabetical, and, probably, as a link 
between, logographic, of which latter the Chinese is the 
only surviving example. On this subject, however, the 
lecturer said it was his purpose to read a paper before 
the Society on a future occasion. 


Be 
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James Montgomery to George Bennet. 


“ Shoffteld, Feb. 6, 1893. 
«Mr pean Farnp, 

“TJ have only as much time as I ean hold in my hand, 
while it evaporates like ether, to say to you, aa I do with 
my whole heart, ‘The Lord bless, and preserve, and bring 
you home again!’ Mr. Rowland Hodgson, I understand, 
hes written to you from Devonshire ; I have nothing to en- 
close from any of your friends here, but what I may send 
even without asking their leave to do so, —their best wishes 
and prayers for you, all in consonance with what I have 
already expressed on my own part. I seem to follow you 
time after time, and letter by letter, as if you were going 
farther and farther from me, and rather advancing on a mis- 
sion throngh the solar system, than located for awhile at the 
Antipodes. I am always glad to hear of you, from what- 
ever quarter the intelligence may come; but I cannot help 
also desiring to hear from you once, at least, while you so~ 
Journ at the ‘green earth’s remotest verge.’ Can you believe 
it yourself, that Z have never received s line nor a word 
from you since you passed the equator? You did not plunge 
My memory into the fathomlees abysa there, nor leave it on 
this side, because you have mentioned my name with all 
your wonted kindness to some of our mutual friends, Of 
this I will not complain ;—it has so happened; but I cannot 
help sometimes repining a little that it has not happened 
otherwise, I am sure I have not been neglectfal of you ; 
this must be the fifth packet, as well as I can recollect, 
which I have despatched to you by one conveyance or an- 
other, with about es much hope of some of them reaching 
you, as if I had thrown so many bottles into the sea, and 
Jeft them there to find their way by the drifting of currents 
to your Pacific Istands. You will see by one of the pam- 
phleta which I enclose, that we have just established = Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society in Sheffield, Pray remember 
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this; and when you pick up s pebble or s weed worth pre- 
senting, do send it,® We have just heard that you are re- 
Agzsin, I say—God bless and keep you! 
“ Your friend, 
«J, Mowraomenr. 
George Bennet, Req, Otabeite.” 


Feb. 24, We met Montgomery at Mr, Henry Long- 
den’s, In allusion to his lecture before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, it wes, he said, an expe- 
iment; and he had never been so much indebted 
to his school knowledge as on that occasion. Hol- 
land: “You were, however, almost the Iast perron 
in the kingdom from whom I should have expected the 
promise of a dissertation on Egyptian Hieroglyphics.” 
Montgomery : “I should once have thought so myself; 
but I am not aware that any one has noticed the theory 
to which I adverted. Ido not pretend to furnish a 
clue to the meaning of these ancient symbols—TI 
believe nobody will ever do that——but I think I can 
show how they werg read: at any rate, my notion may 
ponsesa a little interest at this moment. I am aware 
that more than one learned individual believes himself 
to have found a key to the hieroglyphic symbols, by 
interpreting them alphabetically; but that this phonetic 
scheme was cceval with the oldest original use of the 
signe’ themselvés seems difficult to conceive. My ex- 
planation is simply this—that Aieroglyphics were 
anciently used in Egypt in the same way that they 
Ihave been used elsewhere, even in modern times by the 
American Indians, as symbole not of letters or words, 


* Wo shall afterwards find that this hint was not forgotten. 
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but of éhings, each of which had an obvious general, and 
& special mnemonic, signification.” A gentleman from 
Taunton came in, and mentioned the death of the Rev. 
Samuel Greathead. Montgomery bore testimony te 
the personal and ministerial worth of this clergyman; 
adding, that he had in hand a memoir of Cowper, with 
whom, in his later years, he had been acquainted: he 
had also preached and published 2 sermon on the death 
of the poet — the first edition of which contained some 
particulars afterwards omitted in the reprint. Mont- 
gomery ; “On one occasion Mr, G. lent a great coat to 
a gentleman, in the pocket of which, he presently re- 
collected, there were several papers, including somo 
original poems of Cowper’s, After a few days the coat 
was returned, but the manuscripts were missing, and 
were never, so far as I am aware, again heard of.” 
Longden: ‘ There seems to be something of mystery 
about the circumstances, as well as in the character of 
Cowper's earliest access of insanity ; and unsuccessful 
love has been hinted at as at least one of the causes.” 
Montgomery: ‘It has been said that his melancholy 
failure of mind in the attempt, or rather in prospect, of 
the performance of his duty in the House of Lords, 
broke off at once, and for ever, an engagement to marry 
his lovely and beloved cousin, Theodora Cowper: but 
the story, sad on the lady's part, as well as his own, has 
Never been circumetantially told in print, and ought not 
to be so told during her lifetime."+ Longden: Is it 


* This speculation is carried out in a “Retrospect of Literature, 
* No. IL” appended to Montgomery's “Lectures on Poetry,” pub- 
ished in 1633, 

t Theodore Jane, second daughter of the a uncle, Ashley 
Comper, and tint of the estiostle Lady Hebets, ded Oot, 22 
1894, Southey, in his Life of Cowper, has gone fully into the 
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not certain that the poet long afterwards entertained 
an affection for the zecomplished Lady Austen?” Mont- 
gomery : “There is no doubt of it: and to the society 
of that lady 4e was indebted for some of the happiest 
years of his life, and we for some of his best poetry.” 
Longden: “1a it not to be regretted, then, that he did 
not marry Lady Austen, and thus secure and increase 
that happiness?" Montgomery: ‘I doubt very much 
whether he would have secured it by marriage: for 
such was the mysterious organisation of his mind, that 
I should not have been surprised if his senses bad 
failed or forsaken him in immediate sight of tho altar, 
as they did in prospect of the bar of the House of 
Lords, had he resolved, under then existing cireum- 
stances, to lead Lady Austen to church.” Mr, Long- 
den produced one of Mr. Horner’s prospectuses of that 
atapendous painting which was afterwards so generally 
known and justly celebrated as the “ Panoramas of 
London:” the artist was engaged making sketches on 
the dome of St. Paul’s; and it was mentioned as a snb- 
ject of regret, that a poet had not accompanied the 
painter to describe some of those striking changes in the 
aspect of the metropolis and in the scenery of the 
neighbourhood, as well as at a distance, which were 
witnessed from that commanding elevation —particularly 
those presented by the early clearness and subsequent 
obscurity of the atmosphere in a morning, Montgomery: 
**Onp of the finest of Wordsworth’s sonnets, is on the 
singular stillness of London before daybreak: but its 
effect is marred by the closing line, which mekes one 
laugh, notwithstanding its profanity — 


“©O God! the very houses seem to sleep !’” 


subject which has suggested this note. — Works and Life of Couper, 
1696, vol. i. p. 31. 
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Soon after the commencement of this year, Mr. Conder 
endeavoured to persuade Montgomery to resume his 
pen as a reviewer in the service of the ‘ Eclectis;" but 
he only used the occasion to ask the editor to bestow a 
word of approbation on the ‘ Nuges Canorzs,” and other 
poems of Charles Lloyd, who was struggling to win a 
better title to contemporary notice than that which he 
owed: to Lord Byron’s introduction of his name, ‘to 
make a rhyme,” in “English Bards and Scotch Re- 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston, 


“ Sheffield, March 20, 1828, 


“ My pzak Femnp, 

“You will be surprised to receive a letter from me 4 
for you know my hand even less than my face—rarely as 
you see the latter. But as it is probable that in the course 
of Easter-week this phenomenon may make its appearance 
before you, I write to request that you will have the kind- 
nees to send the following newspaper account to the parties, 
«++I have too much upon my mind to do anything well, — 
or, indeed, anything in the right time, which is half of 
well-doing at least. You may think that J forget you, be- 
cause I eo seldom tell you on paper that I remember you 
‘both with gratitude and esteem for many kindnesses shown 
to me, especially in former days: but the truth is, that my 
letter-writing age is gone by——never to return, unless 
youth, the season for correspondence, comes back again, 
That, however, cannot be; childhood, I believe, does some+ 
times pay a second visit to man——youth never. Tho heart, 
however, when it is right is always young, and knows neither 
decay nor cooluess; I cannot boast of mine in other re- 
specta; bat assuredly, in the integrity of its affections it 
has not grown a moment older these flve-and-twenty years. 


LSTTER TO GEORGE SEXNBT. 3 


Acvspt for yourself, and all your dear ones, this token of the 
affectionste regard of your friend, - 
“J. Moxrcommrr. 


“ Mr. Joseph Aston, Exchange Herald Office, Manchester.” 
Tames Montgomery to George Bennet. 


™ Sheilield, March 26, 1823. 
“ My pean Farm, 

“I once more send a line of remembrance and af- 
fection to you, and I can do no more at present. Five 
times, at least, have I forwarded parcels by various oppor+ 
tunities; and such is the uncertainty or the delay of com- 
munications to the South Seas, that it seems, by your last 
letter to Mr. Hodgson from the Sandwich Islands, that you 
had not received one of these in August last. Long before 
now, I hope, that on your return to Tahiti you would meet 
with « month’s reading slmost from Sheffield alone, which 
must have accumulated there during your absence, if no 
miscarriage has taken place in our addresses to you. I fear 
that yours to us have not been so fortunate, Neither 
Mr. Boden, Mr, Thomas, Mr. Read, nor myself, have heard 
from you since June 1821. Miss Ball did receive a letter 
from you some time ago; bat no member of the three 
families above named have been so favoured yet. Your 
letters, however, become common property in your long 
absence, and they travel about from eye to eye, and heart 
to heart, making all glad on account of your zeal, and love, 
and faith, and labours in the Lord’s cause, and the kind 
remembrances which each of us in our turn see in your 
own pendwriting to those who are happy enough to receive 
Ietters addressed to themselves, We begin to think that 
your heart and eye mast be often tarned homeward; and 
though we would not weloome you hither, even if it de- 
pended on our decision, one moment before you have 
finished the work which, treading in the steps of your 
Redeemer, your heavenly Father has given you to do, yet 
we would not have you detained one moment longer than 
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that consummation. Farewell! probably the last time 
before your return, far how are we to follow your wandare 
ings by sea and land, when you leave the South Seas, if you 
return by the East Indies, making missionary visits there? 
Misses Gales send kind regards. 
“TY am, traly your friend, 
«J. Mowreounnr. 
“ George Bennet, Faq., Otaheite.” 


March 29. Called upon Montgomery in the Harts 
heed. Holland: “I have just been in Derbyshire; 
and, among other places, have visited Eyam, the moun- 
tain-village rendered memorable by the visitation of the 
plague in 1666, and by the devotedly heroic conduct of 
Mompesson and Stanley, the resident clergymen of 
that period. The ‘ Riley gravestones’ still stand, as 
you are aware, on the bleak hillside, where 10 many 
of the victims of that fatal year were buried, and have 
furnished a title to one of Allan Cunningham's pleasant 
talea.”"* Montgomery: “Tcannot read Allan Cumning- 
ham's tales with patience: his descriptions of scenery 
are often, indeed generally, very happy; but his per- 
sonages are mostly drawn out of all character: a set of 
rustic mountain lead miners, from the village of Eyam, 
never in this world did talk, or could talk, in such a 
style as he has described, An old Derbyshire woman 
would be about as likely to talk Greek, as to utter such 
sentiments as those which the ingenious story-teller 
has attributed to her in describing the plague.” Hol- 
land: “1 confess that I consider the present tale as 
one of the least satisfactory in the series; exhibiting, 
as it does, much affectation and little truth of character; 
but I must persist in being pleased with his story of 


* The “Twelve Tales of ” A 
1088, ve Lyddelerome,” London Magazine, 


W. 4. AINSWORTH. 16 


‘Haddon Hall,’ Though liable, as perhaps all such 
sketches must be, to the objection you allege, you will 
admit that Allan Cunningham has a fine and really 
poetic mind?” Montgomery: “He has; and I am 
only sorry that, instead of concentrating his energies on 
some subject worthy of his genius, he is prodigally 
wasting it on such ‘rifles as these: his imagination ia 
fast running to seed—seed not worth gathering, but 
light and valueless as thistle-down.” ‘ Peverel of the 
Peak” was mentioned. Montgomery thought the title 
hhad been adopted in consequence of the pretty allite- 
ration which it presented. ‘ It is,” said he, “so cha- 
acteristic for a fashionable damsel, with an elegant 
reticule, to go to a circulating library and ask for 
* Peverel of the Peak.’” We reminded our friend of 
thin verbal pleasantry on the appearance of “ Prose by 
@ Poet” in the following year. 

April 16. Mr. Holland called upon Montgomery, 
who had but just returned from Manchester, where he 
had been attending a missionary meeting. He said his 
friend Aston had introduced to him Mr. Ainsworth*, 
an intelligent young man, who had published a volume 
of clever verse under the name of “ Chidiock Tich+ 
bourne.” This interview bad been mutually agresable 
to the parties; and when our friend took leave of Mr. 
Aston, and inquired the way to Mr. Coward's chapel, 
near to which he had lodgings, the young poet, over- 
hearing the question, ssid he would accompany him, 
This was gladly essented to; and setting out, arm in 
arm, they took the direction of the streets that first 
presented themselves, talking, at the same time, most 
earnestly on literary subjects. After having walked to 

* William Harrison Ainsworth, subsequently well known to 
literature, . 
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‘a considerable distance—in the wrong dirsetion!-—— 
Ainsworth intimated to his companion that he mast 
leave him. ‘Leave mo!” exclaimed Montgomery, 
with surprise; “I thought you were conducting me 
toward Mr. Coward’s chapel?” An explanation fol- 
lowed, when it appeared that both parties, were alike 
strangers to the town, each taking it for grauted that 
the other knew, and was leading the way! After 
laughing heartily at their mutual simplicity in thus 
iMustrating the parable of “the blind leading the blind,” 

our friend added, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Ainsworth, this is a 
very pretty adventure, and should not be forgotten in 
the history of your life and mine.” Holland: “I have 
‘been much interested by s sermon preached by the 
Rey. James Mather*, during your absence, on ‘ The 
Knowledge which the Saints may be supposed to have 
of each other in Heaven.’ He attempted to show, not 
only that the state of things implied by such » doctrine 
was far from impossible, but thet it was highly pro- 
bable: it was not impossible, he said, because neither 
contrary to the perfections of God, nor inconsistent 
with the representations of heaven given in Scripture; 
nor was it, in his opinion, opposed to the highest 
reason. It was, he added, exceedingly probable, from 
the divine perfections of the Deity, from the divine 
authority of Revelation, and from the testimony of 
good men in all ages, as well as from the best side of 
all arguments on the subject. Now it is my humble 
opinion that almost every one of these positions is un- 
tenable, and the assumptions which the preacher based 
on them wholly ineonclusive: indeed, I think that not 
only is the common and vulgar notion of such futare 
recognition and intercourse erroneous,-— not to say 


* At one of the Independent chapels in Sheftiedld, 


FUTURE RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN. vw 


hecthenish,— but it must be, in its best form, more or 
less injurious, so far as it seems to countenance, even 
when it is not actually built on, s presumption of the 
perpetuity of earthly affections or relations, without 
which I do not see how the hypothesis can be sup- 
ported at all—even if it were worth supporting. What 
is your opinion, sir, on this subject?” Montgomery: 
“T am only surprised that you, or any other person 
believing the Bible, can hold the probability of future 
recognition as at all questionable; for while I admit 
that, as a formal doctrine, it is not asserted in Scripture, 
IT think the sentiment is implied by the whole scope 
of revelation. There cannot, I conceive, be personal 
identity without individual recollection : we shall all be 
judged for the deeds done in the body, and shall be 
eternally rewarded or punished accordingly. Now to 
be punished for faults which we do not recollect, or 
rewarded for works of which we bavé no remembrance, 
appears alike incompatible with our notions of equity in 
either human or divine judicature. Without personal re- 
eollection, how am I to know that I am the same person 
who performed such and such actions — experienced 
such and such thoughts end emotions -—or that I may 
not have been thé Cham of Tartary, or some other indi- 
vidual who lived hundreds of years ago? The happiness 
of heaven, or the torments of hell — in whatever these 
may consist — must, in part at least, depend upon our 
knowledge and admission of the equity of that judgment 
which shall fix our everlasting state.” Holand: “ I ad- 
mit, of course, that personal identity must consist in the 
consecutive recollections of the individual; but you en- 
tirely take for granted —though wholly devoid of proof 
—that personal identity and fature recognition are 
necessarily correlative. So far from that, I submit that 
you may be semerer eo eye Ben oe tee kingdom, 
VOL. Iv. 
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gr even to another hemisphere; and there amidst all 
the persons you meet, although you do not recognise 
and will never meet one to whom you have ever been 
known before, your own personal identity remains 

intact —or rather it becomes intensified. Besides, 
even the enjoyment arising from ‘the communion of 
saints’ on earth noways depends essentially Upon a per- 
sonal knowledge of the individuals in the ordinary 
relations of life, but rather from a mutual consciousness 
that they participate, but each for himself, of the divine 
fulness, through their common Saviour: nor do I think 
it compatible with what we oan conceive, aided by revee 
lation, that the richest manifestations of the favour of 
God, either in heaven or on earth, must depend either 
on the recognition or the recollection of our fellow- 
creatures.” Montgomery: “Many of our most de- 
lightful enjoyments on earth undoubtedly arise out of 
our past feelings—our sympathies with others; and 
upon this principle almost entirely depend the finest 
and deepest operations of that poetry which most affects 
the heart; and then in what can you conceive the joys 
of heaven so probably to consist, in part, as in emotions 
or expressions of gratitude for past mercies, which must 
surely be remembered ; and in the explaining of those 
wonderful dispensations of Providence which often ap- 
pear so dark and mysterious on earth, but which shall 
in eternity be shown to have been at once merciful, 
necessary, and all-wise? As every man on earth is 
originally born in sin, and before he can be admitted 
into the kingdom of heaven ‘must be born again’ of 
the Holy Spirit; and as in a future state of happiness 
he must for ever remember that there was not only a 
time when he was a sinner, but also a period when that 
great change took place in him through believing in 
Christ, in consequence of which he is now ‘ befare the 
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throne;’ all this will surely be a theme of rejoicing to 
all eternity.” Holland: “ Be it so. All this may be ad- 
titted withont in the slightest degree involving, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, the notion of mutual recognition ; 
but does it not imply that the affairs of our brief exist- 
ence in this world may furnish matter for development 
into celestial beatitude through an endless faturity ? 
and although we are told that ‘cye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive’ of the joys laid up for the righteous here- 
after, it ia not, I think, cither irrational or unscriptural 
to believe that the glory of God, in the presence of 
Jesus Christ, will be sufficient to fill and absorb all the 
powers of the redeemed and glorified saint for ever, 
without any need of the resuscitating of terrestial re- 
lationships.” Montgomery: “That seems to be a sort 
of beatific abstraction too much like that aimed at by 
certain Hindoo and other devotees —a state, of the 
reality of which we have, in fact, no clear conception, 
although the length of time which the Jongest liver 
spends on earth can bear no more proportion to eter~ 
nity than the piety of the most eminent saint in the 
body can to that of the spirits of just men made perfect; 
still, as it is in time that even his eternity of happiness 
must be secured, as well as on earth that he first tasted 
the blessings which are consummated in heaven, surely 
the recollection of these things will not only mingle with 
whatever constitutes his personal identity, but must 
ran parallel with his existence through eternity.” Hof- 
dand: “But I apprehend the hypothesis that saints 
will know each other in heaven, involves also the recog- 
nition—I do not say the renewal—of those relations of 
affinity or otherwise which subsisted on earth: the 
husband must know his wife, and the wife her husband, 
os such ; « supposition sufficiently discountenanced, I 
. o2 
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think, by our Saviour's reply to the captious Jews on a 
memorable occasion.”* Montgomery: “ There will be 
no oecasion for a resumption of those affections, or 
rather passions, which existed on earth, even with the 
knowledge of former relations; because the great ob- 
jects which they were intended to subserve will have 
been accomplished. I cannot myself conceive of the 
maintenance of personal identity without admitting the 
correlative doctrine of future recognition.” In the 
midat of this debate, Mr. Mather himself was an~ 
nounced, and perceiving that his entrance had put a 
stop to some discourse, apologised for the interruption. 
On being informed of the subject of conversation, he 
stated to Montgomery the heads of his sermon, and 
repeated some of the arguments which he had used in 
the pulpit, In the course of his remarks, he alluded, 
as is usual on this topic, to the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, intimating, by the way, thet the request 
of the former to Abraham, that he would warn his 
brethren lest they also should come into the “place of 
torment,” did not arise from anything like compassion 
towards them, but from a consciousness that his own 
punishment would be aggravated by their damnation, 
Montgomery (shaking his head): ‘No, no, Mr. Mather. 
I heve heard you make that remark before, and other 
preachers have said something like it; but let me advise 
you never to repeat it. We certainly do not know that 
@ lost spirit can feel compassion for others, nor do we 
know the contrary ; but as that passage does not justify 
us in concluding either way, at least let no one sharing 
our common humanity be solicitous to impute such en 
ultra-infernal attribute even to a son of perdition.” 
Soon after Montgomery’s return to Sheffield from 


* Matt, xxii. 30. 


LETTER TO ASTOR. a1 


his missionary tour in Lancashire, he received a letter 
from Mr, Aston, complaining of the brevity of the 
poet's intercourse with him during his stay in Man- 
chester, 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston, 


“Bhefiteld, April 10. 1828. 
“My pmaz Farenp, 

“Your letter has wounded me very unexpectedly on 

@ point where I imagined I was perfectly secure from 
causing or receiving pain. There is this comfort, however, 
that nothing but kindness could have inflicted such a 
wound, which will therefore heal of iteelf; and the remem- 
‘brance will be balm to my spirit, when harassed or grieved 
with other troubles and vexations, to think I have still such 
@ friend in you as could feel as if I had wronged him 
because I did not intrude myself upon him at a time when 
nothing would have been more unwarrantable. You seem 
to have quite misunderstood the nature of my visit to Man- 
chester, and taken it for granted that I went thither Inst 
week of my own choice, and for my own gratification. I 
went because it had become my duty to go; and I can 
conscientiously say, that it was taking up a cross from 
which I could not shrink without being self-condemned. . . . 
As soon as I could get down to the town, I called upon 
you, and between ten and half-past two o'clock, the greater 
part of the time was spent in your society. I made only 
one visit in the interval, to one of my earliest female 
acquaintance from this neighbourhood (it took me nearly 
aa hoor to find her ont, besides the pleasant digression with 
‘Mr, Aineworth), with whose family I only stayed half an 
hour. You know my former connection in business with 
Mr. Naylor, and my great obligations to him. When you 
and I parted, I called on him, and had then dess than half 
an hour to spend under his roof; three engagements at 
‘Mr, Wood’a and among his friends made up the rest of 
the day: the next morning I set out for home. So cir- 

es 
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cumstanced, and so hurried, what could I have done other- 
wise to meet the kind wishes of my friends? ‘There were 
claims on me at Fairfield, as numerous and 2s binding as at 
Manchester; and yet, though I passed within 9 field’s 
breadth of the place, I had no opportunity of calling there. 
Thad Jong ago declined a pressing invitation from a gentle- 
man of some consequenes in Manchester, belonging to the 
Church [of England], to take up my abode at his house 
when I should come to the missionary meeting ; but indepen- 
dently of my preference for Mr. Wood's family, for reasons 
that must be clear, I thought it right to be the guest of a 
Methodist on that occasion. I know the Jargeness as well 
as the warmth of your heart; but I could no more have 
claimed the hospitality of your roof on that occasion, than I 
could have gone and asked accommodation of s stranger, 
‘The last fault that either friends, acquaintence, or strangers 
(and wherever I go, I find some of the latter who are eager 
to become the former), will ever be able to lay to my 
charge, is intrusion, even where intrusion would not be 
deemed such. This is an abuse of goodness of which I 
trust Iam incapable, perhaps as much from constitutional 
timidity as delicate or high feeling. Iam sshamed to say 
80 much on this subject, because it is one rather of feeling 
than argument ; but yon have reduced me to the humiliation 
of this confession, which I only make to ahow that in con- 
fidential friendship I have not declined towards you... .. 
oe my best respects to Mra, Aston, and believe me, ever 
traly, 
“Your faithful and obliged friend, 


April 26. Mr. Holland took tea with Montgomery 
and Mr. Molineux of Macclesfield at the house of a 
toutual friend, Mr. Cowley, a Sheffield manufacturer, 
Mr. Molineux, an old writing-master, and the editor of 
several editions of “Byrom’s Short-hand,” felt aparticular 
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interest in whatever related to stenography. Molineus : 
“«T spent a few hours last week at Chester, with a Mr. 
Kitchingman, who is teaching a curious, but, as I 
think, a difficult scheme of short-hand, devised by him- 
self; he exhibited a paper purporting to be Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s testimony to the merits of his system: pray, 
sir, did you really write the document?” Montgomery : 
“ He waited upon me, and wished me to notice his visit 
to Sheffield, and also to mention the merits of his writing, 
in the ‘Iris,’ Of course he explained and insisted upon 
ita advantages; and as he appeared to be an ingenious 
and deserving young man, I felt unwilling to deny him 
any little benefit he could derive from my opinion in 
that way: but before saying anything I resolved to 
make myself master of his method. I did so; end 
thinking it at once an elegant and practicable short- 
hand, I wrote the paragraph you mention. I am, how- 
ever, of opinion with you, that it is very arbitrary in its 
construction, and therefore requires, perhaps, as much 
from the memory as it apparently gives to the hand, 
in comparison with Byrom’s.” The merits of the two 
systems named, and several others, were discussed ; 
Montgomery evincing, by his remarks, that he had paid 
considerable attention to the subject: indeed, he some 
years afterwards took the trouble of teaching his own 
“ arbitrary” system to Mr. Hodgson’s niece, Elizabeth 
Phillips, giving her also a lesson in the stanzas com- 
mencing, “These lines and dots are locks and keys.” * 
Mr. Aston, of Manchester, was mentioned. font- 
gomery: “ He was an early friend of mine, and many 
letters passed between us, This was at e time when [ 
was neither burthened nor frightened by correspondence, 
T told him all that was in my heart; and a great deal 


© Works, p. 347. 
o4 
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more than I ought to have told to any person in the 
world: these letters may some day rise up in judgment 
against me."* Molineux: “ Did ho ever give you, or 
show you, a little volume of his own verses made up 
from the newspaper?” Montgomery: ‘No; I suppose 
it was too precious. He reads poetry much better than 
he writes it: he even reads his own compositions well, 
which is what few poeta can do, and perhaps still fewer 
Ought to attempt to do, I hada lesson which helped 
to cure me of this folly when very young. On my first 
journey to London, utterly ignorant as I was of the 
world, and supposing that everybody must be es much 
interested with poetry 2s myself, when fairly seated in 
the coach I found myself cis-d-vis with a strange 
gentleman, who said something which encouraged me to 
pull out of my pocket the MS. of the ‘Siege of the 
Cottage’+— you have seen it, Mr. Holland —end begin 
reading the story to him in my best manner. ‘ He soon 
ceased to evince his attention by audible expression, even 
when I thought my emphasis should have elicited it; but 
T still construed his silence into attention, till casually 
lifting my eyes from the paper, I saw he was—fast 
asleep! This was an admonition to my vanity by which 
I resolved to profit: but how frail is youthful resolution! 
‘When we reached Grantham another gentleman got 
into the coach, who, as I scon found, was in mind-very 
superior to my firat companion; and I began to think 
that my recent misadventure might, after all, be less 


© After the death of Mr. Aston, these letters were returned to 
, who might have destroyed them bad he thought ft 
to do so; instead of which he gave them to the writer of this note. 
‘The use made of them in these Memoirs requires no other justifi- 
sation than the interesting and unobjectionable character of the 
letters themselves. 
t Printed in the “ Whisperer.” 
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owing to want of merit in my composition than to lack 
of taste in my auditor. I therefore determined to re- 
peat the experiment with my manuscript. I did 20; 
end in this instance with decided success; for not only 
did the listener keep up his attention, and reiterate his 
expressions of approval, but he repeated to a clergy- 
man whom we overtook on the road, in such lively 
terms, the interest he felt in my poem, that the latter 
paid our driver to allow his horse to ran alongside the 
coach, while he came and sat inside to hear me read 
my story! He also declared himself much pleased. 
Here were not only, at least, two to one in my favour, 
but, as I naturally enough concluded, two men of taste 
against a man of none!” 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Molineux read the 
following epitaph, written by his son-in-law the Rev, 
John Jackson, vicat of Over, Cheshire, on a Mra, Shot- 
well, of Macclesfield: — 


“ Humbly with God she walked, — humane and just; 
But Christ, her Saviour, was ber only trust; 
Go, musing stranger ;—-be thy life as pure, 
‘Thy hope as steadfast, thy reward as sure!” 


Montgomery expressed his approbation of these lines ; 
describing, at the same time, the reluctance with which 
he engaged in such mortuary compositions, often as 
they were extorted from him; success, even when worth 
aiming at, being but rarely attainable. “I wrote,” 
he continued, ‘one for the son and daughter of Mr. 
Holy, in consideration of which the good man pro- 
mined to give two guineas anoually to the Moravian 
Missionary Society, —a promise he has faithfully kept. 
I wrote another for Mr. Holt, of Wadsley Bridge, who 
sent me a couple of guineas for the same purpose: 
when I transmitted the money to Mr. Ramftler at Ful- 
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neck, I told him, much as I disliked this kind of work, 
I dare not refuse it, should I be again tempted with 
similar donations to the same object. I have an order 
to write an epitaph ona good woman at Bradwell*, 
which must be ready by next Tuesday; if Mr. Holland 
pleases, he shall write it.” Holland: “1 might surely 
venture to do it for an obscure burying-ground in the 
High Peak: did you ever visit Bradwellf” Mont- 
gomery: “Yes; on one occasion, many years ago, and 
I have good occasion to remember the visit. The 
entrance into the village amidst the rocks is by a very 
steep descent; when my horse reached a certain part 
of the road, he suddenly went down upon his knees, 
pitching me as suddenly over his head upon the stones. 
I was not, however, much hurt, and got up again as 
wall es I could, unassisted by any one of half a dozen 
petrifactions of men who stood and witnessed the acci- 
dent apparently with as little emotion as the limestone 
crags around us.” Holland: “Then they offered 
neither assistance nor commiseration?” Montgomery: 
“Not they; such an occurrence appeared to be not 
strange to them; for I heard one of the fellows say, 
‘ Aye, that's where everybody falla!'” 

His representative in the management of the printing- 
office, and who had been anxious to become to be a 
partner, surprised him one day by a notification, not only 
that he hed just got married, but that this step might 


* The following are the lines alluded to: — 
“The wicked cease from troubling here, 
And here the weary are at rest: 
Henceforth, till Christ their life appear, 
‘The slumbers of the just are blest, 
‘The saint who in this silent bed 
‘Waite the last trumpet from the skies, 
Shell then with joy lift up her head, 
And like her risen Saviour rise.” 
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affect the continuance of their present relation. The 
reply was as follows:— 


James Montgomery to John Ray. 
«4 Tris’ Office, July 21. 1623, 

“Dear Sm, 

“You have my best wishes and prayers for all the 
happiness, and more than all, that you can anticipate in 
your new state. Miss H——— I have known long, and 
always very highly esteemed: assure her that I can have 
no interest in my present connection with you that shall 
militate, so far as depends upon myself, against your future 
joint welfare*, which I hope you will both of you be deter- 
mined to consult in all the engegements and trials of life. 
Perhaps the sooner your marriage is publicly avowed the 

“I am, very troly, 
“ Your friend and servant, 
“J. Monxcomuex. 
“Mr. John Bay.” 

Mr. Ray soon afterwards left the Iris office, and 
commenced business in Barnsley; Montgomery trans 
ferring the general management of his printing concern 
to a man of the name of Bridgeford, who had previously 
been employed upon the newspaper. 

Sheffield was at one time quite remarkable for the 
belt of small gardens by which it was surrounded. 
They were mostly cultivated by the workmen, and 
afforded at once a rational, healthful, and profitable re- 
source in hours which would otherwise have been spent 
idly or worse: but the expansion of the town has long 
eince obliterated most of these pleasant plots; and in- 

* So far from it, we have seen some long letters addressed to 
‘Mr. Ray four yeara afterwards by Montgomery, relative to his in- 
tervention in the settlement of a disputed legacy business, in which 
‘Mrs. Ray was beneficially interested, 
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dustrious individuals now labour at the anvil or in the 
farnace where their grandfathers once raised great 
gooseberries and rare auriculas. One of these little 
patches was tenanted by Montgomery—-we could 
hardly say tended by him, for a less apt handler of spade 
or rake we never knew: but the garden produced 
flowers, and, aa appears from the following playful 
epiatle, frait also: — 


James Montgomery to Sarah Gales. 
 Sheffiel 1622, 
“ My pear Frrxp, fs Bares 
“1 send you the largest apple that has grown in our 

garden—I wish it was as good as it is great; but there 
are persone of our eex who do not think that to be necessary 
with regard to themselves, though they would be the first 
to require it of an apple, I might, also, wish it was as good 
8 it is handsome; but there are persons of your sex who 
would think hat ag little necessary as the former in refer- 
ence to Iadies, whatever it may be to apples, —and so I will 
wish nothing about the matter, except that as 9 token of 
remembrance from Sheffield it may be acceptable to you, 
I have been told that an apple never ripened in Buxton ; 
‘be this as it may, euch an one as this, { am pretty certain, 
never grew on any tree in that neighbourhood: as the pro- 
duct of another country, therefore, this specimen of what 
our garden can do, when it has s mind, will be welcome, 
even as a curiosity. But I have eaid ten times as much of 
it already as it is worth. We are doing as well as we can 
‘withont you, and shall gladly continue to do 80 aa long as 
You can enjoy yourself from home, and do without us. 

“ Meanwhile, believe me ever most sincerely and affoc- 
tionstely, 

“ Your friend, 
“J, Mowraomenr, 

“PS. Present my best wishes and regards to Mra. 
Daniels. 

“ Miss Sarah Gales, Buxton.” 
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In the autumn of this year a grand musical festival 
was held in York Minster; and Montgomery's friends 
in that city, anxious that he should enjoy the promised 
treat, invited him to attend, — Mies Rountree and her 
brother, his Quaker correspondents, especially pressing 
him to make their house his home on the occasion. But 
duty pointed in another and a sadder direction. “I take 
your offer,” he writes to them, ‘very kindly, and should 
have been very happy to avail myself of your hospi- 
tality, had I been at liberty to visit York during the 
musical festival. But duty calls me another way: 
I must go to the House of Suffering, though I cannot 
call it the House of Mourning, because there is joy and 
hope in tribulation there." He accordingly went and 
spent some weeks at Hinckley, in Leicestershire, where 
his brother Ignatius was residing for the convenience of 
submitting to the treatment of the celebrated Mr. 
Chesher, for a disease of the spine which finally wore 
down his body to the dust. The two volumes of * Prose 
by # Poet” were here prepared for the presa; and some 
idea of the author's state of mind may be inferred from 
the tone in which he has commemorated * A Lucid 
Interval” in the general gloom of this melancholy visit, 
during a period of suffering solicitude for the amend- 
ment of his poor invalid brother's health. Indeed, so ner- 
vous was he, that having given his packet of manuscript 
to the of the mail with e strict injunction that he 
would deliver it to one of the Messrs, Longmans with 
his own hands, Montgomery afterwards walked a mile 
or two on the London road to be quite sure the precious 
consignment had not been dropped at the outset of the 
journey! 

Nov. 17%. This day Robert Southey, being on a sort 
of incognito visit at Doncaster*, came on to Shef- 


* The attributed birthplace and residence of “Daniel Dove,” 
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field, accompanied by his daughter (afterwards Mrs. 
‘Warter), where he invited Montgomery to spend the 
evening with him at the Tontine Inn. Ebenezer 
Elliott, the “ Corn Law Rhymer,” who wes previously 
known to him by letter, also had an interview, Mr. 
Everett, his old antagonist in Methodistic controversy, 
likewise called upon the Laureate, and spent a pleasant 
hour with him. Montgomery left early, having to read 
a short paper before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, introductory to a discussion of the following 
question, Is it possible for one science to attain to a 
degree of perfection whilst others are disproportionately 
depressed?” With bis wonted modesty, he said nothing 
of the nature of the engagement which had compelled 
him thus early, and as we know reluctantly, to leave 
Southey, who, on reading a notice of the discussion in 
the newspaper, the following morning, said he should 
have liked to have been present, The requisition that 
Montgomery would read an essay on this theme ori- 
ginated from a hint thrown out by him at a previous 
meeting, relative to the high degree of perfection at- 
tained by the architects of Europe during what are 
termed “the dark ages,” when literature and the 
sciences in general were almost entirely neglected. 

Few persons were so well acquainted with the religions 
exercises of Montgomery’s mind as the Rev. C. F, 
Ramftler, his pastor,—if, indeed, that term apply 
with any propriety to the relation of parties who rarely 
met, except in their written correspondence, Still, as 
we have said before, the worthy Fulneck minister was a 
sound as well as 8 sympathising Christian counsellor as 
the hero of “ The Doctor, &e.” When that strange book first made 
its appearance, there were several things in it connected with 
brag dias to Doncaster which pointed him out as the author 
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far as opportunity served; and the comparative in- 
frequency, and so far imperfect action, of his spiritual 
services towards so distant a member of his flock, was 
no fault on his part. Nor can it be surprising if, be- 
tween his own reasonable hopes founded on what he 
knew of the past bistory and character of the poet, and 
the often expressed desire of the latter to escape from 
the trammels of business, the possibility of a closer 
union with the Brethren should sometimes have been 
contemplated. The following passage of a letter from 
Mr. Ramftler, dated Nov. 10. 1828, will show that such 
hopes sometimes found appropriate expression :-— 
“Your excellent brother's long protracted afiliction 
calls for much sympathy, and in him the power of di- 
vine grace is sweetly manifested .... On your,exprea- 
sion of personal feelings I should value conversation 
with you at an early opportunity. Be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might! What his 
‘Word, Spirit, and Providence direct you will do, and 
thus have peace. Do you feel impelled to any minis- 
terial employment at your time of life? And have you 
yet written any memoir of your life, as you once inti- 
mated tome?” He had no vocation for the pulpit; and 
never wrote a line of autobiography beyond the preface 
to his collected poems. 

Dec. 12, Montgomery delivered a Lecture on 
* Modern English Literature” before the members of 
the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society: it is 
comprised in the series afterwards published, 


James Montgomery to George Bennet. 


“Shefiield, Dec. 39. 1893. 
“ Mr pear Fars, 

“As wo hope that you will soon be on your way 

home, taking = compasa round the eastern world, we must 
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provide relays of letters to meet you at those points where 
it is probable you will touch. Such s correspondence is 
very precarious, and one cannot engage in it with earnest- 
ness; but as every memento of existing friendship in the 
Jand which you have left behind, and to which your heart 
is returning,—like a comet, burning brighter aa well as 
warmer, “end seeming to sccelerate its course thither, 
—will be unceasingly weloome, because after such an 
absence you are sure to find us fewer, and older, and leas 
likely to last than we were, —I will let fly thia sheet in the 
hope that winds and waves will waft it safe to your hand, 
and make your pulse beat quicker with old affections for s 
few moments, while you open and peruse ite brief contents. 
One female friend, whom you once esteemed, and whom you 
will sincerely lament, has lately been removed from us—~ 
‘Miss Mary Bailey. In September last, after several months 
of severe suffering, her naturally feeble constitution, being 
probably broken down a little earlier than otherwise it 
might have been by long, painful, and too intensely sym- 
pathising care in watching and nursing her afflicted sister, 
whose life has seemed to hang upon s film of gossamer, and 
that, film committed to poor Mary's keeping,—she went 
first, and we have a good hope that her end was peace, and 
her present portion everlasting blessedness. Miss Bailey 
wonderfully survives; and, in trath, for a long time she and 
Mary had changed places in the sick room, Their parents 
are both exceedingly infirm: good old Mr. Bailey appeared 
to be dropping into the grave that closed on Mary, bat 
‘within a few weeks he has locked wp, and I trust is looking 
forward again. Our inestimable friend Mr. Rowland Hodg- 
eon has had another sharp visitation of his inveterate com- 
plaint, which has obliged him to retire to the south of 
England for the winter. He has, indeed, been rendered 
‘back to us from the gate of death eo frequently, that we 
may yet pray with confident expectation that goodness and 
mercy may yet follow him through many years of a life so 
precious to his friends, to the Church, and to the world in 
our quarter, as his hes hitherto been. Mr. Roberts holds on 
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pretty stoutly, and in his peculiar way continues to do good, 
—and a great deal, too, in one reapsct; for, principally by 
his exertions, we hkve raised about 8204 in a few weeks for 
the Moravian Missions. The Rev. T. Cotterill, who has 
approved himself an able, faithful, and successful minister 
of Jesus Christ, for three weeks past has been in imminent 
peril by reason of a very dreadful fever. Over and over 
again have physicians and friends given him up; but within 
the last day or two favourable symptoms have appeared, 
and the fears of hundreds—I might easy thousands (he is 
to beloved)— are changed into hopes; and I trust the 
mourning‘of his connections will be turned into joy soon at 
his recovery. Your excellent and honoured pastor, the 
Rev. J. Boden, bas been tried in the fire also, and at the 
samo time with Mr. Cotterill: but he is much better now. 
On looking back, what » letter is this! You see we are 
dying on every side: return speedily,—-but only with 
God's apeed and in his time,—or you will have to look for 
us in ‘the house appointed for all living.” Well, and if 
that be the only meeting we shall have “here, there is 
another ‘house not built with hands, eterndl in the hea- 
vens;’ whither Jesus, our forerunner, is gone to prepare 
Mansions for those who love his disciples in deed, and 
in name and profession only. May you and I be of 
number! and then what shall we have to fear, except 
enemies of our souls—the world, the flesh, and the devil, 


FEE 


thet loved ue! Farewell, and the Lord be with you ever. 
A “ Your affectionate friend, 
. “J. Morreomrnr. 
“P. 8. Dec. 25, I forward this on the evening of Christ- 
mas day, with the cordial Christian regards of all your old 
friends, the teachers and superintendents of Queen Street 
Sundsy Schools. 


“ Gorge Bennet, Enq. of Sheffield, at New South Wales. 
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On the 2nd of January Montgomery sttonded the 
annual meeting of the Sheffield Literary and Philoso~ 
phical Society, and read a report of the proceedings of 
the past year. As this document was also written by 
the poet, it contained not the slightest allusion to his 
own services to the Institution: these, however, were 
gratefully acknowledged on his being proposed for pre- 
sident, to which office he was unanimously elected; Mr. 
Everett, who had read one of the monthly essays, being 
on the council. As we were not present on this occasion, 
the first time we saw Montgomery this year was among 
the many mourners at the funeral of his friend, the Rev. 
Thomas Cotterill, who, on the 6th of January®, was 


* Mr. Cotterill died on New Year's day, while the poct was 
attending » Tract Meeting, and where a message was bronght to 
‘im snnounsing the event. He immediately wrote the following, 
‘handed it to the chairman, and retired :—“ Since I came into the 
chapel I have received a summons to » house of mourning, where 
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interred near the communion table in the church where 
he had laboured as an able and faithful minister of the 
gospel for seven years: the only drawback on the 
entire affection which had otherwise subsisted between. 
the pastor and his flock, having been the dispute about 
the introduction of a Hymn Book, as already mentioned; 
but even in this but few of his seat-holders took an 
active part; and assuredly no clergyman had ever been 
carried to hia grave in the town of Sheffield, more sin- 
cerely lamented by the religious portion of the com- 
munity, among all denominations, than the deceased, 
who had borne the reproach, as he had merited the ap- 
pellation, of an evangelical preacher, ‘ He was,” said 
Montgomery, on hearing of his death, “ one to whom 
the tenderest relationships of life exemplified all that 
was lovely, pure, and of good report ; he has left many 
friends to whom he is endeared by the most estimable 
and companionable quelities; he has left a congrega- 
tion, among whom he was the faithful, vigilant, and 
affectionate pastor. He will be bitterly missed wher- 
ever we were wont to hail him with delight as the 
eloquent, active, self-sacrificing advocate of Christian 
Institutions, But he lived not for his family, his 
friends, and his flock alone : his fervent spirit, his con- 
secrated talent, his cheerful piety will continue, in his 
* Family Prayers’ and his admirable ‘Hymn Book,’ to 
quicken, aid, and elevate the devotion of thousands in 
the pregent generation. He is gone to prove for 
himself ail that he believed and taught from Revelation, 
concerning the eternal realities of a happier world. His 
end was peace; and blessed be his memory.” 


death has been, and where death is. I must go, I came hither 
‘because I would not misa s meeting ofthis kind, if I could attend, 
after having been at every successive saniversary for eleven years. 
T cannot, however, remain longer ; which I regret.” 

Bb? 
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Out of place no one will surely deem in these pages 
this memento of a man with whom Montgomery 10 
often took “sweet counsel,” and on whose death he 
composed, as we have said, the elegiac verses begin- 
ning— 

“Friend after friend departs,” &&c. 

Mr. Cotterill left 2 widow and five children unpro- 
vided for, with the exception of what might arise 
from the current sale of his works. It was there- 
fore determined to set on foot a subscription in 
behalf of Mrs. Cotterill, the administration of which 
was vested in three trustees, namely, Dr. (after- 
wards, the venerable Archdeacon) Corbet, John New- 
bould, Esq., and Montgomery. Ultimately the 
widow, by deed, transferred all the interest in her 
deceased husband's copyrights to the fund thus created, 
in the management of which, especially the literary 
sources, Montgomery took an active part, till the pro- 
perty, at Mrs. Cotterill's death, was divided among her 
children—the latter maintaining a grateful and affec- 
tionate regard for the devoted friend of their parents 
and of themselves, es long as he lived. This subscrip- 
tion for the Sheffield clergyman’s widow was successful, 
perhaps, beyond precedent in such a case. The interest 
Montgomery took in it will be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by him to Hannah More :— 


James Montgomery to Mrs, Hannah More, 


“ Shefiteld, 1 
“Desz Mapau, ” 
“Your letter, containing eleven pounds,—from Mr. 
8. 5L, Mra. W. 52, and Mr. P. 11,—came to hand this 
morning; and I bave péid the amount to the treasurer of 
the fund for the use of Mrs. C. and her children.’ Accept 
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for them the expression of my sincere thanks. Yeu 
have done well, and you have influenced others to do like- 
wise, beyond what yourself may be aware of. I ventured 
to publish an extract from your former letter in the ‘Iris;’ 
and although I cannot specifically state the effect, I am as 
confident that there was 8 blessing on it, as if I could enu- 
merate all the good feelings, good purposes, and good works 
it produced among benevolent and readers. 
Though it was a bold liberty to take with the very first 
communication that I ever received at your hands, there 
was no time to ask permission, and I chose rather to hazard 
the responsibility of giving it seasonable publicity, than the 
responsibility of withholding it a day longer than I could 
help. I considered, and I considered rightly, that some 
persons have that to give which is more valuable than gold 
or silver ; and as you are of this privileged number, I could 
not in my conscience deny to the widow and the fatherleas 
the authority and influence of your name and your example, 
not only in contributing liberally to their relief, but in sanc- 
tioning and recommending those excellent: forms of prayer 
which the departed servant of the Lord has left, not merely 
aa legacy which may produce » small pecuniary advantage 
to his family, but as an inheritance to the Church itself, to be 
enjoyed by all its members — and here I mean the Church 
af Christ generally—who are inclined to avail themselves of 
such a spiritual provision of ‘daily bread’ for their families, 
Forgive what may seem praise in this statement in refe- 
rence to yourself; but I could not explain the motive for 
that which I had done without your leave, and avoid saying 
that which, however agreeable to myself to avow, you may 
feel humbled, and yet, I trust, gratified to hear, because 
there ia truth and honesty in the fect, and in the feeling 
with which I write it, The subscription for this family has 
indeed gone on gloriously: I believe it amounts to about 
4000L* And surely this is a token for good, that God is 
indeed blessing the faithful testimony of the gospel of his 


* Is ultimately reached almost to 5000 
ps 
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Sex, by whomscever preached, when 20 many people of all 
classes, from the archbishop and the peer down to very 
humble individuals, are made willing to contribute so freely 
to the comfort of those who are rendered dear to the living 
because they belonged to one who had laboured in the Lord, 
and was ‘esteemed very highly for his work’s sake ;’ and 
who having died in the Lord also, his works not only fol« 
lowed him to the judgment seat, but are thus made to follow 
him in blessings to those who give and those who receive 
this unexampled bounty. Icannot imagine the possibility 
of such a sum of money being poured in from all quarters, 
all ranks, all kinds (if I may use the word) of people, for 
the family of any minister of another character than the 
late Mr. C.; a3 much might be raised, perhaps, in many 
instances, but then it would be among rich and powerful 
connections, and within a certain locality or sphere of per- 
sonal influence. His townspeople (not of his church) have 
generously made one canse with those more directly attached 
to him ; but a very large proportion of the sams contributed 
has come from distant parts of the kingdom —from strangers, 
who knew him only by his writings and his character, or 
who had cocasionally witnessed his zeal, and faith, and 
fervour on Missionary and Bible Society occasions. 

“T am crowding my paper, and setting you « difficult 
task to read my scrawl; but my hand has ron faster and 
longer than I thonght it would do when I took up the pen, 
being exceedingly unwell, though, like the breathing of a 
vein in some complaints, I feel better for the exercise, which 
ia more than I have kad courage to take in the same way 
for several days. Mrs. C. was exceedingly gratefal for 
your former kindnesses, and this additional proof of your 
remembrance will cheer her heart. She droops much; but 
who would not, cirocumstanced as she is? He was no 
ordinary man. 

“ Accept my best thanks for your too good opinion of me; 
would that I merited it! 

“T am, very truly and respectfully, 
“Your obliged friend, 
“J. Mowroomeny.” 
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Contemporaneously with the mournful engagements 
above mentioned, and but little in accordance with 
Montgomery's saddened feelings at the time, appeared 
"* Prose by a Poet ;"—anonymously, indeed, but pre- 
senting too many salient points of identification with his 
known writings, to leave the authorship of those two 
Pleasant volumes long in doubt. It was not .probable 
that, under any circumstances, a work by Montgomery 
could fail to be presently recognised in the place of his 
residence; for not only was his prose style better 
known in Sheffield than elsewhere, from the Jucubra- 
tions in the “ Iris,” and several other things, but likewise 
from the fact that some of the most interesting portions 
of what now appeared before the public had been re~ 
constructed out of the best-written of his newspaper 
articles; and which himself, as well as some of his 
friends, thought too good to be buried under the mass 
of miscellaneous matter with which they had been 
originally published. To the certainty of his detection 
by his friends from these circumstances he refers in 
the introductory dialogue between “ The Readers and 
the Book,” where he says, p. xi, ‘I am not aware 
that one of them, when I am announced, will suspect 
whence I come, til] among my contents are discovered 
some of their old acquaintance.” The fact that a re- 
quest had been made to the poet by his publishers to 
supply them with as much matter in prose as would 
make-two volumes, had been mentioned to Mr. Everett 
by Mr. Orme himeelf; but while we were otherwise 
aware that our friend was engaged upon some work of 
this kind, he maintained au entire silence on the sub- 
ject——for which we could fully eccount, when the book 
was announced without a name. When Mr. Everett 
showed him an advertisement which comprised the 

pe 
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titles of some of the articles, he smiled, and said, “I 
was sure you would detect me; but say nothing; let 
the public guess.” In « few days two copies of the 
work were received, each inscribed with a name, and 
‘From sn old Friend,” accompanied by the following 
note :— 


“Duan Fern, 

“I send @ copy of ‘Prose by a Poet’ for youreelf, 

and beg your acceptance of it. Pray let Mr. John Holland 

have the enclosed parcel at the first opportunity; it is 2 
copy for him. 


Jan, 5.1894, 


“I am, traly your friend, 
. “J, Mowtaoumry. 
“ Bev, James Everett.” 


The author addressed a copy to Miss Aikin, as 
“ From an old Friend,” which was acknowledged in the 
following terms: — 


Miss Lucy Aikin to James Montgomery. 


“Stoke Newington, Jan. 6, 1804, 

“T cannot believe that my old friend wishes to preserve 
a very strict incognito, when every sentence of his prove is 
too strongly marked with the stamp of the poet I have #0 
often read and admired to be mistaken for an instant. You 
will then permit me to return you my cordial thanks for 
volumes dear to me as 4 pledge of your kind remembrance, 
uo less than for their own merits. Many of the pieces 
sppear to me very original both in matter and manner, and 
interesting and beautiful in a high degree; some others are 
less grateful to my taste, because the sentiments are not 
eccordant with my own; but the sincerity of the writer, and 
his good intentions, I can everywhare moat sincerely respect. 
Our honse seems a desolate place since it lost ita master; to 
revisit it would be to you, I fear, s pain, and not a pleasure; 
‘but I can most sincerely assure you, on the part of my dear 
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mother ag well as myself, that it would slways be to we 
high gratification to see you enter it. 
“Believe me, with sincere regard, 
“ Yours ever, 


“Lvor Aum, 
“J. Montgomery, Kaq., Sheffield.” 


Mr. Everett expressed surprise at the omission of 
some essays, especially that on the “ Imperishability of 
Words,” already noticed.* Montgomery: Should I 
live,a century longer, I may perhaps revise and reprint 
some of them. The one you name is identified in my 
mind with an interesting cireamstance: when I read it 
in public, a young lady who heard it was so clearly con~ 
vinced of the baseness of her conduct, in having de- 
famed the character of a minister of the gospel by 
gross insinuations conveyed in anonymous letters, that 
she not only felt deep compunction for having been 
guilty of so vile » practice, but went home and wrote a 
letter in her real name expressive of her penitence and 
horror!" vereté: “So much for the force of truth 
and conscience: the essay might perhaps be useful to 
others who have uttered words wantonly, foolishly, or in- 
sidiously.” Montgomery: “I am told by a friend, that 
‘Wordsworth is displeased at what I have said of him in 
* Pen, Ink, and Paper.’”+ Everett: “It is difficult to 


* A considerable portion of this Essay, altered to suit the ub- 
ject, whs afterwards used in the beginning of his “ Retrospect of 
Literature.” 

t In the “Gentleman's Magazine” for October, 1772, there is 
a Fable entitled “Pen, Ink, and Paper.” The drift of the story 
is a contest of the three for superiority; which thus ends:— 

“From hence let Britons draw 
‘This plain and usefal moral,— 

Britain shall Europe awe 
While Britons never quarrel.” 
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conceive how the description of him as securing ‘a nest 
of young nightingales’ from the clutches of a gang of 
rascally schoolboys, can be regarded as otherwise than 
complimentary.” Montgomery: “I certainly had no 
intention to the contrary. The allusion might have 
een deemed equivocal had J retained the illustration 
as firat written, in which I hed introduced him with a 
handkerchief full of what are vulgarly called toadstools 
—those loathsome but often beautifully tinted and 
studded things of which poor Henry Steinhaur was 
so fond, but which to me are vegetable toads and 
frogs,”* For a time the work sold well. ‘“ Every- 
body,” said Mr. Orme in a note, “is reading ‘ Prose by 
a Poet;’ and everybody knows the author,—except 
his friends in the Row.” One of the most gratifying 
testimonies of an interest in these volumes, was the fact 
of the formation of a society for relieving aged females, 
in connection with the reading of the paper on ‘ Old 
Women” by a clergyman at Malvern. A lady, writing 
to inform Montgomery how earnestly her colleagues 
bad engaged in this good work, said, ‘ You may per- 
haps feel some interest about one of them, from the 
circumatance of her being the widow of (the ghost) Lord 
Lyttelton ; she did not sink under the trial she was 
obliged to undergo in her early separation from him: 
her religion supported her through her severe affliction, 
and the good Lord Lyttelton failed not to show every 
mark of attention and kindness to one whom his son 
would not love; but who inspired all besides who knew 
her, with sentiments of admiration for her fine talents, 
and esteem for her many excellent qualities. At the 
age of eighty-one, she is still indefatigable in her 
attention to the Sunday and other schools which she 


* “A Forenoon at Harrogate,” Prose by a Poet, vol. ii, p. 224, 
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has @tablished.” Montgomery himself remarked to 
us that “Prose by a Poet” would probably fail to 
please sither of two large classes of readers, namely, 
persons of taste merely, who would be disgusted 
with the introduction of religious sentiments; and 
individuals of a decidedly religious character, who 
would consider much of the matter too light or sen- 
timental. -Nor was he mistaken. The tone of the 
essays was, on the whole, pitched in a too gentle key to 
be very attractive to the admirers of that brilliant and 
exciting style of writing which was coming into vogue, 
especially in periodicals: hence, their success was too 
moderate to encourage a repetition of the experiment. 
Jan, 25, Mr. Holland dined with Montgomery 
at Mr, Longden’s, Montgomery: “Mr. Holland, I 
have not yet done with the ‘ Investigator ;’* I bor- 
rowed it for the sake of an article on the agriculture of 
the Israelites, written by Mr. Plumptre+, who has 
eent me severa} volumes of his poetical works for the 
library of our Literary and Philosophical Society, in 
consequence, he says, of reading my speech in a pre~ 
vious number of this periodical. His essay is in- 
teresting ; but it ought to have been written in a more 
lively style.” Mr. Longden alluded to a rumour then 


© A short-lived quarterly periodical. 

t The Rev. James Plumptre, vicar of Great Graneden, Hun- 
tingdonsbire, « zeslous advocate of the notion of ao “ purifying the 
Drama” that theatrical exhibitions might be rendered edifying 
to Christian audiences! His own exemplifications of this attempt 
om the works of several popular English “playwrights” are the 
‘volumes referred to in the text. He sometimes rather perplexed 
Montgomery by his letters on this abject, expecially when he 
sssumed the poet's concurrence in his views, and that be must be 
taking an active part in the controversy then going on in Shefield 
‘between the pulpit and the stage; on both which points he was 
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in circulation, to the effect that a London pu@fisher 
had stipulated with “ the author of ‘ Waverley’ ” for two 
novele a year, at a startling price. Montgomery: “I 
have heard the rumour, but I do not believe that any 
bookseller would enter into such a bargain; as he 
would have to enconnter a double risk in the chance of 
the falling off in interest on the part of the public, and 
of execution on the part of the writer; though I have 
no doubt that the latter would be able to furnish his 
quota of volumes with as much regularity and almost 
as little difficulty as Allan Cunningham supplies a tale 
per month to the‘ London Magazine.’"* Zongden: “I 
have a letter from Mrs. Hofland, in which she desires 
me to present her kind regards to Mr, Montgomery.” 
Montgomery: “ But does she promise to do anything 
for the sweeps? Mr, Holland will be surprised when 
I tell him that I have received promises from three 
Sheffield poetesses—two of whom, I believe, you do 
not know.” Longden: “I presume Miss R, is one of 
them?” Montgomery: Miss Roberts is one of them. 
I sent her a circular, and wrote upon it, ‘You must 
give us the ‘ Lay of the Last Chimney-Sweeper.’ It 
instantly struck me that this would really be a good 
subject ; and as I must do something, I had half a mind 
to tear the letter and appropriate the theme: but I 
said, ‘No; that would be cowardly and ungenerous; 
T intended the hint for Mary, and she shall have it.’” 
Longden: “Has she done anything?” Montgomery: 
“She hes sketched a story, which, when filled up, 
will do her credit." Holand: ‘ Have you received 
any very recent communications on this subject?” 
Montgomery: “ Yesterday I had a letter from Bowles, 

* He rightly estimated the powers of the author; but much 
waderrsted the wonderful resetion of demand snd supply which 
‘he lived to witness. 
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who promises to do something: he had seen Moore, 
who says he will write the ‘Climbing Giri!’ I wish 
he would do so, Bowles adds, that his neighbour, 
Lord Lansdowne, has promised to support us in the 
House of Lords aguinst the sarcasms of Lord’ Lander- 
dale, which our cause has had to encounter.” Holand: 
“ Pray, sir, upon what authority ie the assertion made 
in the circular, that girls are employed to sweep 
chimneys?” Montgomery: “If you doubt as to the 
fact, you don't deserve to know anything about it: but 
if you believe it, I will give you confirmatory evidence. 
At our Climbing Boys’ dinner last Easter Monday, a 
girl was actually introduced, by her parents, as a 
sweep, to dine with the boys! On being questioned 
relative to their barbarous conduct, they coolly re- 
plied, jn effect, that having no boy of their own, and 
being too poor to hire one, they employed their own 
daughter as a sweep! She appeared a modest girl, and 
about the size and age of this” —laying his hand on 
the shoulder of one of his host’s children about ten 
years old. ‘The ladies took considerable interest in 
the case; and, on inquiry, they found that there was 
at least another girl in the town occupied in this dis- 
gusting and degrading manner.” * 

Some remarks were made to the effect that the sub- 
ject wes almost es little suited to poetry, as girls to 
chimney-sweeping. Montgomery: “I am quite aware 
of that+-nor can it be rendered either pleasing or 
popular: but, however ungrateful the duty laid upon 
me, I felt that, under the circumstances, I could not 


* In the “Edinburgh Review,” No. LXIV., there is an article 
(written by the Inte Rev. Sydney Smith) embodying ample quo- 
tations from the Parliamentary Report on the Condition of 
Climbing Boys: it contains evidence of the employment of girls 
by the sweeper of the chimneys at Windsor Castle, 
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shrink from it without missing what appeared to be & 
providential chance of doing good. I have already 
rYeceived*several, and expect to receive further, com- 
munications: these it is intended to print in what 
‘Mr. Holland calls the ‘ Chimney-Sweeper’s Album,’ and 
which may eventually be the title of the volume.” 
Some one remarked, “ that as it was an affair of pure 
charity, the arts of design as well as of music might 
render some small tribute.” Montgomery: “ Well, we 
must try Croikshank for a eketch*; and if Moore will 
give us the ‘Chimney-Sweeper’s Girl,’ we need not 
hesitate to ask Sir John Stephenson for music to it,"+ 


* Qnikshank did fornish two or three appropriate designs. 
+ Although no poetical contribution was received from Mr, 
Moore for the book, the following letter will show how cordially 
he responded to the application of his brother poet :— . 
“ Sloperton Cottage, Devixes, April 17, 1824, 
4Daar Sm, 


“J have a thousand apologies to make for the long delay 
that has taken place in my answer to your letter. I had, immedi- 
ately upan receiving it, tried my hand at a few stanzas for your 
purpose, and had even uttered as an invocation,— 

“0 for 2 Muse of smoke, that would ascend 
‘The highest chismey of invention ! — 
but nothing came that T could venture to send you; and though 
I ought to have written to tel! you 80, yet-—I did not, and must 
only trust to your good nature for forgi 
“It would give me great delight to meet you. There are pas- 
sages of yours that I repeat to myself almost daily; among which 


ore,— 
“ <The dead are like the stare by day,” tee. * 
“If ever good luck shoukd take me through Sheffield, I shall, on 


the strength of our chimney-sweep correspondence, knock at your 
door, “Yours very truly, 





JOHN WEELEY AND BISHOP FOSTER. 4a 


After dinner the conversation turned on the Rev. 
John Wealey, with whom an elderly individual present 
had been well acquainted. Montgomery manifested 
deep interest in what was said about the founder of 
Methodism; remarking that he had been most of all 
surprised at the vast extent of the journeys which he 
undertook, and the concurrent labour of preaching. 
He added that he never saw the good man, who never- 
theless must have visited Fulneck while he was at 
school there, Holland: ‘‘Mr. Wesley was fond of 
meeting the children who used to gather about him in 
the street; and it is remarkable how many of thoso 
upon whom he then pronounced a blessing, afterwards 
became members of his societies.” This Jed a lady to 
mention that she once travelled by the mail to Leeds 
with a venerable old gentleman, who told her his name 
was Foster; she was much pleased with hia edifying 
religious conversation; and when they got out of the 
coach, he pulled off his glove, laid his hand upon her 
head, and pronounced a solemn benediction; adding, 
that although they might never again meet on earth, 
he hoped they would meet in heaven, Afonigomery : 
“ Ah! he was one of our Moravian bishops. I owe 
much to the wise instructions and pious example of 
that good man. Formerly—of course long before hia 
elevation to the episcopal office, a very unostentatious 
dignity in the Moravian Church—he was teacher in 
the seminary at Fulneck, where he was exceedingly 
fond of the boys, and they of him; but being a very 
absent man, they often amused themselves with his 
mistakes, I used to steal into his library, and get a 
sight of such books as were not allowed to be read in 
the achool, We considered Brother Foster's marriage 
not merely as ‘an event,’ but asa thing quite marvel- 
lous; for the probability of such an occurrence in his 
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case had not entered into our boyish heads. “I recollect 
he left his wife, to spend an hour with us in the achool- 
room, on the afternoon of his wedding-day.” . 
A gentleman in the room inquired, ‘Mr. Mont- 
gomery, how do you account for the increase of crime, 
notwithstanding the progress of refinement, and the 
great number of religious seminaries and other edu- 
cational institutions?" Montgomery: ‘I deny the 
premises on which your question is founded. I believe 
erime—using the term in its worst sense—does not 
increase in the ratio of our advancing population, 
How seldom, now-a-days, do we hear of auch atrocious 
murdera or such daring robberies as we read about in 
the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ when footpads went forth with 
“crape and cocked pistol!’ Thieving, indeed, and 
manslaughter are Jamentably frequent; but still, the 
notion that crimes are increasing beyond precedent 
arises mainly from the fact that they are sooner, better, 
and more extensively known than they were formerly ; 
for, by the circulation of newspapers, and by other 
tapid means of information, there is hardly any serious 
offence against the laws committed in the most obscure 
corner of a remote county, but it is circumstantially — 
not to say attractively—set forth in print, and heard of 
by almost every individual in the kingdom. Only take 
@ recent instance,—the murder of Mr. Weare, and the 
report of the trial of the parties implicated which took 
Place at Hertford the other day, of which a single news- 
paper [the ‘Observer‘] issued at least 200,000 copies 
of one edition.” Longden: “1 was glad you took an 
opportunity of reprehending in the ‘Iris’ the popular 
sympathy which has been so strongly interested in that 
atrocious affair: it was one of the most important arti- 
cles which you have latterly published.”* Montgomery : 


* Iris, Jan. 20. 1924. It was really « seasonable and well- 
‘written article. 
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“The public mind has indeed been dreadfully misled, 
not only with regard to the peculiarity of the tragedy 
iteelf, but in relation to the chief actors in it; and I 
was determined to do what I could towards correcting 
the impression, at least within the circle of my own 
readers.” Gentleman: I suppose, sir, you have no 
doubt but that Weare himself was a bad man?” 
Montgomery : “ He used, it seems, to travel the country 
with an E, O. table, and was well known at Doncaster 
and other races as a downright fleecing gambler.” 
Gentleman: “Do you think Hunt (am accessory in 
the murder] will make any important disclosurest” 
Montgomery: “1 should think not. He does not seem 
to have been much trusted by the rest; but to have 
been a sort of subordinate whom the principals might 
use in any foul deed—an under-villain, who, like the 
second murderer in a tragedy, just comes upon the 
stage to give the victim a stab, and off again.” Holland: 
“You have characterised Thurtell’s conduct at the 
place of execution by the term ‘ magnanimity,’ which I 
think it must be allowed is applicable.” Montgomery : 
Tt was the magnanimity of an actor performing a 
great part—a tremendous reality, indeed; but perhaps 
lees difficult, under the circumstances, than is sometimes 
imagined. The consciousness that thousands, or rather 
tens of thousands, of spectators are watching the con- 
iuet, and many of them approving, if not actually ap~ 
dlauding the firmness of the hero is, as experience 
woves, # soures of excitement sufficient to enable eren 
he worst malefactor to brave out the last desperate 
sxhibition, and, as the phrase is, die game! I have 
nyself been in situations which enabled me, in some 
egree, to judge of the effect of an approving multitude 
4 personal courage®; and although I am aaturally one 
© His trials at York, in 1784—5, for libels. 
VOL, IV. z 
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of the greatest cowards in this world, I am persuaded 
that I should not shrink ander desperate circumstances; 
but should act the hero as magnanimously as any one— 
if I waa going to be hanged.” 

‘We have adverted to the interest which Montgomery 
took in efforts to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
children employed in sweeping chimneys. His principal 
coadjutor in this enterprise, Mr. Roberts, being anxious 
to enlist the sympathies of literature in aid of these 
outcasts, induced his friend to address a circular letter 
to upwards of twenty of the favourite poets of the day, 
soliciting a contribution from each. In most instances 
the printed address was accompanied by a personal note 
from the applicant ; and from all the parties courteous 
replies were received, 

Public attention was first particularly excited towards 
the condition of climbing-boys in the year 1788, when 
the well-known Jonas Hanway, with some other bene- 
volent gentlemen, prepared a bill to be brought into 
parliament for the purpose of protecting these boys in 
the prosecution of their trade. The bill contained, in 
its original form, a variety of provisions * for that pur- 
pose; but the principal ones, such as licensing all 
master sweeps; requiring them to keep a register of 
the names and ages of their apprentices; and pre~ 
venting what was termed “ calling the streets” by 
the latter, were rejected by the House of Lords; the 
act, however, of 28 Geo, ITI. c. 48, was passed. In the 
year 1800 the Society for bettering the Condition of 
the Poor in the Metropolis took up the subject; but 
little or nothing appears to have been done upon that 
occasion, except that the more respectable master 


* Evidence of Mr. Tooke before « Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1617, 
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chimney-sweepers entered into an association and sub- 
scription amongst themselves for promoting the cleanli- 
ness and health of the boys in their respective services, 
The honour of having been the means of calling 
public attention to this subject in the most efficient 
manner, and especially of being perhaps the very first to 
suggest the idea of substituting inanimate machinery for 
little children in the loathsome employment of cleansing 
chimneys, is due to a lady. In the “St. James's Chro- 
nicle” of 1802 appeared an earnest letter written by Mrs, 
Bates *, under the signature of “A Friend to Progress 
in Social Life.” Amidst various appropriate remarks, 
she says:—‘ The two public patrona of these poor 
wretches, Mr. Jonas Hanway and Mrs. Montague +, 
are removed by death; but if a few generous persons 
would unite, and propose a premium for the best con- 
structed machine to do the work [of climbing-boys], I 
doubt not it would speedily be accomplished.” In con+ 
sequence of this letter, a large meeting was held at the 
London Coffee House in February 1803, when the “ So- 
ciety for superseding the Necessity of Climbing-Boys, by 
encouraging a New Method of Sweeping Chimneys, and 
for improving the Condition of Children and others em- 
ployed by Chimney-Sweepers,” was instituted. Nothing, 
however, was effected beyond such ameliorations of the 
system as were compelled by repeated exposure of its 


© This lady was the relict of the well-known Eli Bates, who left 
at her free dispossl an ample fortane, She afterwards became 
a member of the Moravian congregation, though not of the church, 
and was during her lifetime a munificent benefactor in aid of the 
religious exertions of the Brethren. Montgomery was solicited to 
write a Memoir of her; bat to this he felt disinclined, on sccount 
of some peculiar religious notions entertained by her, which he 
ther did not fully comprebend or did not care to discuss. 

+ The May-day holiday of the London swoepe is inseparably 
identified with the name of this benevolent lady, 

ze 
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evils, though a bill had been brought into parliament in 
1816, but withdrawn on technical grounds, Jt was 
now thought that the time had arrived for a fresh effort 
to enlist the co-operation of the legislature; to such 
benevolent design this publication was to be pre- 
liminary. In order to ensure its success, Montgomery 
not only applied for aid from his literary friends, but 
he addressed the following letter to a gentleman who 
had immediate personal access to the King: — 


James Montgomery to Sir William Knighton. 
 Gheifield, Jan. 31. 1824. 

“8m, 

J am instructed by a small company of persons, 
who have been long associated for the purpose of bettering 
the condition of Chimney-Sweepers’ Climbing-Boys in this 
town, to entreat you to recommend our intended work in 
their favour, to the most gracious consideration of his Ma- 
jesty, who, formerly in hie high office of Prince Regent, 
and latterly as Sovereign, has condescended to be the patron 
of a Society in the metropolis established for the same 
humane and patriotic parpose—the mitigation of sufferings 
the most severe and unmerited, necessarily inflicted on the 
most helpless and unoffending of our fellow-subjects to 
qualify them for » barbarous and abominable occupation, 
unfit to be performed by human beings of any age, and 
least of all by children. 

“ The enclosed circular, which has been addressed to the 
principal poets of the day,—from several of whom contri- 
butions or promises of assistance have been already received, 
—will explain the character of the Work, which, besides the 
poetical pieces, will contain much authentic and affecting 
information on the subject of this grievous evil in our 
country, calculated to awaken the public mind {if we can 
get fair nocess to it) to a due sense of the duty of abolishing 
altogether « practice so flagitious. 

“The immediate object of this letter is to engage you, as 
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the proper person, most carnesily and dutifully to solicit his 
Majesty to be to permit us to dedicate the little 
volume to himself, as Patron of the Institution already 
mentioned. As the beneficent and equal father of his nu- 


“ Trusting that in the exercise of your discretion you will 
‘be kindly disposed to render us this service, at the earliest 
convenient season, and in the most effectual manner, 

«I an, Sir, very respectfully, 
“ Your most obedient and humble servant, 
« J. Moxrcommrr.” 


Upwards of a month having elapsed without any 
answer having been received to the foregoing letter, the 
subject was re-urged on the attention of Sir William 
Knighton by the Treasurer of the Metropolitan Society, 
and to whom the following answer was presently re~ 
turned :— 


Charles R. Sumner to WV. Tooke, Esq. M. P. 
“ Carlton Palace, March 5, 1824. 


“TI have had the honour of receiving the King’s com- 
mands to inform you that his Majesty has been pleased to 
comply with the request of Mr. James Montgomery commu- 
nicated through you, 

“You will therefore be pleased to acquaint that gentle- 
man that he is authorised to dedicate to his Majesty his in- 
tended publication on the subject of the sufferings of boys 
employed in cleansing chimneys by climbing. 

#T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient and faithful servant, 
“ Cuaeres RB. Suman, 
Librarian,” 
us 
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Accordingly the volume, which appeared in the 
spring of this year under the title of the “ Chimney- 
Sweepers’ Friend, and Climbing-Boys’ Album,” and 
arranged by James Montgomery,” was “ Dedicated to 
the Father of all his People, King George the Fourth,” 
1o whom, of course, a copy was transmitted, 


Charles R. Sumner to James Montgomery. 


“Carlton, 
“Sm, 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the 
«Climbing-Boys’ Album,’ the greater part of which I have 
perused, and with much interest,--and beg leave to express 
my earnest wishes that the benevolent endeavours of the 
Society at whose instance it has been published, may even- 
‘tually be crowned with success. As soon as the copy which 
you mention is in preparation for the King shall be trans- 
mitted to Carlton House, I will take care to place it without 
delay in the hands of his Majesty, whom all must rejoice to 
mee 80 steady « patron of the Society. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient and faithfal servant, 
“ Cuantes BR. Sumver, 
“ Librarian, 
“James Montgomery, Eaq., Sheffield.” 


‘The work is divided into two parts; the first comprising 
miscellaneous tracts and documents (principally republi- 
cations), presenting the uncoloured and unexaggerated 
realities of the case in the various forms of argument, 
authentic narrative, and parliamentary evidence. By 
these, of course, the friends of the chimney-sweeper 
expected the issue of this literary appeal mainly to be 
determined, The second portion consisted, with one 
or two exceptions, of pieces in prose or verse written 
for the occasion, “To enrich this department,” says 
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the editor, “copies of the circular letter® were ad- 
dressed [iu many instances, as we have said, backed by 
@ more particular personal appeal] to upwards of twenty 
of the favourite poets of the day. From most of these 
very gratifying answers were received, but eight only 
contained contributions.” These were Bernard Barton, 
Henry Neale, Allan Cunningham, J. Bowring, J. H. 
Wiffen, Mrs. Gilbert, W. L. Bowles, and Barry Corn- 
wall.t . 

After naming nine other individuals, to whose 
courtesy the editor acknowledges himself indebted, 
although they did not directly accede to his request, 
he adds, All these distinguished characters declared 
themselves as friendly to the emancipation of the poor 
climbing-boys as their correspondent himself could be; 
but several doubted whether poetry would interest the 
public so far in their sufferings as to procure earlier 
redress by such appeals as were desired. That ques- 
tion need not be discussed here.” { Whatever might be 


* Reprinted in the Work. 
+ Southey’s name does not eppear among those forming the list of 
contributors to the book; but the first volume of the “Doctor” 


spirit, at this moment, a long arm to shake bands with thee in 
cordial good will.” ‘There is, likewise, « complimentary reference 
to Mr. Bowring’s contribution, as displaying “true poetry and 
right feeling."— The Doctor, gc. vol. i p. 162. 

} Is may be worthy of remark, that even in the“ Edinburgh Re 
view," where Christian missions and evangelical agencies in general 
met with so little the time (1819), the humana attempt 
to ameliorate the condition of the chimney-sweeper was seconded 
in an ticle written by the Rev. Sydney Smith, “Works,” vol. i 
Pp. 847. 861. 
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the abstract opinion of Montgomery on this point,—and 
perhaps he might not have differed greatly from some 
of his correspondents, who, in a question between taste 
and philanthropy, could hardly be expected in this case 
to make his choice,—it is clear, from his own poetical 
contributions, as well as from those of other persons 
given in this volume, that the subject need not, at all 


events, degrade the willing Muse. 


Rev. Dr. Croly to James Montgomery. 
“8. Michael's Place, Brompton, 
“London, Feb, % 1824. 

“Drar Sr, 

“J am much indebted by your applying to me in 
any matter which can interest common human feeling 20 
much as the prevention of the wretchednens of those climb- 
ing-boys ; but if poetry is to be the instrument, there are 
no hands by which I should eo much desire to see it used a8 
your own, 

“I am quite satisfied that your known end admirable 
powers and peculiar style would go farther to make such 
impression as poetry could make, than those of any other 
writer living. 

“But I am much inclined to doubt whether poetry is the 
proper weapon, and whether a collection of strong cases, 
tell authenticated and well told, prefaced by a few pages 
of the history and nature of this great grievance and dis- 
grace to humanity and England, would not be the true 
mode of influencing the nation, and through them the legis- 
lature. I know that something of this kind has been done 
already, and that the House of Lords resisted the measure; 
but it was on the alleged ground that chimneys were so 
built as to make the employment of machinery dangerous. 
The answer that we mustgive to this, is the production of 
machinery that will clean the angles of the chimneys. Until 
this be done, no progress with the Lords can be expected. 

“Tf { should find it in my power to assist your design in 
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any form of this nature, by urging your pamphlet into 
notice, I shali be extremely gratified. But I confess I am 
fully convinced that’ something appealing more directly to 
the general understanding than poetry must be employed. 
“ Believe me, with great respect, dear Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
« G, Crorr. 
“James Montgomery, Eaq., Sheffield’ 


It was gratifying to find that although neither 
Wordeworth nor Professor Wilson actually furnished 
contributions, both these eminent individuals had en- 
tertained the subject as not repugnant to poetical illus~ 
tration. The former thus replied to the request :— 


“Rydal Mount, Jan, 24. 1824. 

“I feel much for their [the climbing boye"] unhappy 
aituation, and should be glad to nee the custom of employing 
such helpless creatures in this way abolished. But at no 
period of my life have I been able to write verses that do 
not spring up from an inward impulse of some sort or other; 
#0 that they neither seem proposed nor imposed. - 
I should have written sooner, but it was possible thet I 
might have fallen into » track that would have led to some- 
thing.” 


The Professor of Moral Philosophy says :— 


“ Edinburgh, March 3, 1884. 
“T attempted several times to write a few lines, but was 
unauecessful. Should you wish to have a little prose tale, 
I will write one and send it to you.® Allow me, although 
personally unknown to you, to subscribe myself, with much 
esteem, and sincere wishes for your health and happiness, 
* Yours, 
“Joux Wires.” 
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One exceedingly pleasing trait of these letters is the 
friendly greeting which they afforded the writers an 
opportunity of exchanging with the Sheffield bard, 
whose habitual diffidence too rarely brought him even 
into epistolary contact with his literary contempo- 
varies. The worthy rector of Bremhill, who, after 
expressing a “ doubt whether, on a subject so different 
from those which he had hitherto attempted, he would 
satisfy himeelf,” nevertheless sent some verses on the 
Lire Sweer, to show his “animus,” as he says; 


« Brembill, Jan, 28. 1824, 
In other respects, believe me & sincere well-wisher ; and 
felicitating myself on a circumstance that has given me an 
opportunity of this correapondence with a gentleman with 
whose name and interesting poems I have been long fa- 


: “I remain, dear Bir, 
“Yours, most traly, 
«“W. L. Bowzzs.” 


The Bard of Memory replied in a style not less 
cordial :— 
“29. Bt. James’s Place, Jan. 19. 1824, 
“ My pur Sm, 

“ Give me leave to thank you for your most eloquent 
letter. If anything should suggest iteelf to me, worthy of 
such @ cause, you may depend upon receiving it in due 
time; but I dare not speak confidently. Allow me, at all 
events, to congratulate myself on what I hope will lead to a 
farther acquaintance. If chance sbould bring you to London, 
Thope you will not forget me. I will never pass through 
Sheffield without doing myself the honour to call at your 
door. 

“Believe me to be, with sincere respect, 
* Yours ever, 


# Sauvet Rogzns.” 
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Allan Cunningham accompanied a song characteristic 
alike of his geuius and good nature, with a letter, in 
which he says :— 


* Eocleston Street, Pimlico, Feb. 1824, 

“That I wish a fall and triumphant success to your 
benevolent undertaking you will readily imagine ; and poetry 
‘will do more for human nature in one hour than it has done 
for a centary, if it redeems the image of God from this pro- 
fanation. I am glad of this opportunity to tell you how 
Jong and how much you have gratified me with your poetry; 
and to assure you that you have many, many warm ad- 
mirers among men who open books, not for the eake of 
telling others what they think of them, but for the delight 
they give—the surest proof of excellence.” 


Sir Walter Scott, on being written to, says: — 


“ Abbotsford, near Melrose, Jan, 4. 1824. 

“I am favoured with your letter, and should be moat 
happy to do what would be agreeable to Mr. Montgomery; 
but 6 veteran in literature, like 9 veteran in arms, loses the 
alaority with which young men start to the tuk; and I 
have been so long out of the habit of writing poetry, that 
my Pegasus has become very restive. Besides, at my best, 
T was never good at writing occasional verses.” 


Sir Walter, however, was not the man to content 
himself with a mere apology for doing nothing; and 
accordingly the editor says’in his preface, that “he 
has contributed something towards this work, which 
will tell better in the end than even a poem from his 
own inimitable pen might have done.” This was a de~ 
scription of the plan adopted in the construction of the 
vents of his then newly-erected residence at Abbote- 
ford, and by which he had “ taken care that no such 
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cruelty [as that exercised in the employment of boys] 
thall be practised within its precincts.” 
Miss Joanna Baillie thus writes :— 


“Te is very gratifying to me thet you have thought me 
capable of assisting the good cause you have in hand; and 
you do me justice in supposing that I am friendly to it. 
But with what heart shall I do your bidding, since after 
having considered your benevolent plan, as well sa I am 
able, I feel myself completely convinced that it will not 
serve your poor climbing-boys half so essentially os one 
poem of some length written by yourself. Nay, you must 
pardon me for being so presumptuous as to say that poetry 
even from your pen, or that of any of our most distin- 
guished poets, would not be so useful to them as a plain 
statement of their miserable lot in prose, accompanied with 
@ simple reasonable plan for sweeping chimneys without 
them. . . . And now permit me to offer you thanks for the 
very obliging expressions added to the circular letter by your 
own hand. Any approbation from a poet so distinguished is 
very sensibly felt by, &c.” 


This lady having expressed her willingness to furnish 
a description of the old-fashioned method of cleansing 
chimneys in Scotland, by working a broom up and down 
them, Montgomery wrote to her for it, at the same time 
suggesting to her a theme for verse; but her first 
opinion remained unchanged. 


“I thank you,” she says in a second letter, “for providing 
me with euch a pretty fancy to write upon®s but you forget 
that I firmly believe any verses whatever would do harm 


* Allading to a passage in Montgomery's letter, in which he 
aaid be wished # poor eweep-boy would some night present him- 
self in one of her dreams, and relate his tale of suffering in such 
& way as to excite her sympathy in behalf of his fellows. 
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instead of good. . . . It is just the way to have the whole 
matter considered by the sober pot-boilers over the whale 
Kingdom as 9 fanciful and visionary thing. I wish, with ell 
my heart, that threehing-machines and cotton-mills had 
first been recommended to the monied men by poets.”* 


Rev, H, H. Milman to James Montgomery. 
es “ Beading, May 6. 1824. 


“ The circular letter you addressed to me some time 
since has only just reached me, having, I presume, been 
detained in London. The evil which you wish to connter- 
act, and the sufferings which you sre so benevolently 
endeavouring to alleviate, are unquestionable, and I cannot 
but heartily concur in wishing success to your cause. 
I find, however, that {even if I were convinced of the 
‘wisdom of the means to which you intend to have recourse, 
end which you must not accuse me of calculating too 
coldly if I consider rather questionable) I should be too 
Jate to assist you in the manner you wish, most especially 
as I am at present engaged in a manner which will for 
some time occupy my undivided attention. 

“T have the honour to be, 
“ With great respect and esteem, 
“Yours. faithfolly, 


“H. H. Minas, 
“ My, James Montgomery, Sheffield.” 


Dr. Smyth, the Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, says, — 


* Mita Baillie having mentioned the subject of her correspond- 
ence with Montgomery to Bir Walter Scott, the latter. in a letter 
to that lady, remarks, “I am particularly interested with your 
answer to Montgomery, because it happened to be the same with 
maine, He applied to me for a sonnet or an elegy, instead of which 
‘T eent him an account of a msoner of constructing chimneys 20 ss 
scarcely to contract soot ... but I think he would rather have had 
@ sonnet, ko."—Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. iv. p. 525., first ed. 
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“ After talking with many literary people, when in town, 
Iam bot confirmed in my original notion, that no good can 
be done in the way in which it is proposed to attempt it. 
Ludicrous associations have unfortunately got connected 
with these poor boys; and I conceive, with others, that the 
‘Muse and the Fine Arts are more likely to snffer from this 
sort of connection with them, then to do them service.” 


Mr. Proctor, however (Barry Cornwall), whose 
poetical contribution is one of the best in the volume, 
remarks, “I have dealt plainly with the subject, 
although I don't kuow why soot should not produce 
poetical as well as natural flowers.” Lamb, who 
deemed “the mbject so unmanageable in poetry,” com- 
municated nevertheless a very characteristic little poem 
from Blake’s “Songs of Innocence.” No wonder, with 
such avowals from such quarters before him, the editor 
of the ' Climbing-Boys’ Album” should have struck to 
a somewhat querulous pitch the key-note of his own 
soliloquy, commencing,— 


“J know they scorn the climbing-boy, 
‘The gay, the celfish, and the proud: 
I know his vilianons employ 
Ta mockery with the thoughtless crowd,” &o, 


CHAP, LVI. 
1824, 


‘MONTGOMERY READS Ay ESSAY ON “METEORIC STONES.” —~ LETTER TO 
HAWHAH SLOOMVIELD, ~— LETTERS TO DR. WILLIAMSON, —~ THE 
STRUGGLING STUDENT. —- COLLINS, THE GLASGOW PUBLISHER, — 
PIRATING AND ALTERING HYMNS.— CONVERSATION. —LETTER FROM 
SOUTHEY, — FULI-LENGTM PORTRAIT OF THN FOET.—- 178 MERIT 45 
‘A LAKEXES. — MINUTE CRITICISMS, — SLOTS REDING.——RPITAPH OF 
THR REV, DB, CARTWRIGHT, — LETTER 70 MBS, FOSTER, ~~ INTRO- 
DUCTORY EAMAY TO COWPER.— CALVINISM —VISIT TO BRIDLIXGTON. 
— “A GRA PIECE,” MORALISIKG ON THE OCRAN.— LETTER 70 
@ZORGE KEXNET, 


Fes. 6, Montgomery read a Paper on ‘ Meteori¢ 
Stones” before the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical 
Society, of which he was the president. It was, how- 
ever, less with a design of presenting any arguments or 
facts of his own on one of the least explicable phe- 
nomena of physical science, than for the purpose of 
Presenting for discussion some notions entertained on 
the subject by his friend Mr. Roberts, that the poet 
composed, or rather introduced, this essay. He had 
besideg received for its illustration a fragment of the 
noted meteoric substance which fell on the Yorkshire 
‘Wolds in 1795. This curiosity was the gift of his 
friend Archdeacon Wrangham, who not only felt « local 
as well as a philosophical interest in its history, but who, 
it may be added, has, in print, avowed himself a Lunarian, 
in the theory of what have been called moon-stones, or 
a&ro-liths; as previous discoveries had determined the 
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high probability of volcanoes in, and of slight resistance 
from the very scant atmosphere of the moon.” ® 

Two volumes of the “ Remains of Robert Bloom- 
field, author of the ‘Farmer's Boy,’ &.,” were pub- 
lished this year by the daughter of that pleasing rural 
poet: among others, she wrote to Montgomery, ex- 
plaining that the narrow circumstances in which her 
father had left his family had suggested the compi- 
lation. 


James Montgomery to Hannah Bloomfeld, 
“Sheffield, 7, 1894. 
“Duar Mapam, aa 


*T am exceedingly grieved to learn from your letter 
the distressing circumstances of your family. I scarcely 
knew your amiable and excellent father, except as a poet, 
TI once saw him at the Shepherd and Shepherdess [Inn, City 
Road, London, where he then resided ],and bespoke an Eolian 
harp of him. Ine periodical [* Eel. Rev.’], in the year 1811, 
I published an article on your father’s poetry, of which the 
following is an extract, and you are welcome to make any 
use you please of it, as coutaining my sentiments then, 
which are my real sentiments now. If the work, which you 
mention as in contemplation, be for the benefit of your 
family, I shall be glad to render any little help I can in 
recommending it here. 


When the work appeared, the editor of the “Tris” 
not only recommended it aa a vehicle of aid to the poet's 
family, but expressed his willingness to become the 

* Oatalogue of the “English Portion of the Library of the 


Yen Srancis Wrangham, M.A, FB. Archeacon of Cleveland,” 
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medium of any separate pecuniary contribution towards 
that object. The result was gratifying—he hed the 
pleasure of remitting between twenty and thirty pounds. 

About this time several letters passed between the 
late Dr. Williamson, of Leeds, and the Sheffield poet, 
chiefly with the aim of serving the Philosophical So- 
cieties of those towns respectively, by an interchange 
of lectures and essays to be read before the members. 
The worthy Doctor baving gratified the Sheffield So- 
ciety with an able paper on the ‘ Philosophy of Lord 
Bacon,” Montgomery acknowledged the service by ac- 
cording the use of his own lecture to the sister Insti- 
tution. 


James Montgomery to Dr. Williamson, 
“Sheffield, May 12. 1824, 
“Dear Sim, 


“ As Mr, Todd does not send to Leeds before Friday, 
I must venture my precious manuscript alone, to take its 
fortune on the road. It in #0 crude in composition in many 
parts, and altogether so ill-written, that it will be necessary 
for you to study it very carefully, or will find yourself in 
such a dilemms as you little think. The whole was hastily 
compiled from very imperfect notes on the three days 
previous to the delivery of it in public, and the latter part 
‘written out even while the meeting was assembling, to serve 
rather as notes than text, so that the style is necessarily 
rambling; sentence branches out of sentence like stage’ 
horns, running out laterally as they rise perpendicularly; 
and unless you are very attentive to the punctuation, bad as 
it is, you will be frequently bewildered, and lose all com- 
mand of voice so far as due accentuation is concerned ; 
while, unless you lay particular stress on this point, you 
will fail to communicate the little sense that there is, to the 
audience. I have expressly recopied the worst paregraphs, 
Pag ee ago many, wii Te have time, you hed better 

VOL, I¥. 
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rewrite yourself, or you will harfly make them out in 
reading. The article is so long, and indeed so heavy, that I 
recommend to you to close at the bottom of the thirty-eighth 
page, and do not attempt to flounder after me through the 
dark ages, the allusions to which are exceedingly meagre, 
and huddled together in very rude language, being despe- 
rately sketched in the last agonies of thought before I 
mounted the rostrum. Omitting these, you may call the esssy 
a ‘General Retrospect of Literature to the Close of the Third 
Century of the Christian Era ;’ otherwise the view pretends 
to come down to the end of the twelfth century; indeed, 
though the latter pages want polishing, I do not mean, even 
if I finiah the sketch, to lengthen this part, brief as it is. 
Lhave to request that you will on no account let the mana- 
script go out of your hands, but return it to me either by 
coach, getting it carefully booked, or by some convenient 
opportunity. 

“Should you find it absolutely hopeless to attempt to read 
thia scrawl as a lecture, and have nothing to substitute, let 
me know, and I will try to go over at the time to Leeda, and 
deliver it myself. But J mean, as J say, only if you are in 
despair. I have no leisure to copy the whole over again, or 
Iwonld have done eo rather than hasard both your credit 
and mine. I have no other copy. 

“Tam truly, your friend and servant, 
“J. Mowraomesr. 


“P.S. Pray write to eay that it is safe in your hands. 
“ James Wilkinson, Esq. ML D., Leeds.” 


The members of the Leeds Society were naturally 
anxious to hear the poet’s essay read by its author ; but 
as the time drew near he appears to have been very 
willing to persuade himself of the necessity of accepting 
his friend as an able and willing representative in the 
Tostrnm. 
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James Montgomery to Dr. Williamson, 
‘i ee “Sheffield, May 19. 1824, 


“TI must be beholden to your kindness to read my 
crude essay to your Philosophical Society on Friday next. 
Is would have been no inconvenience at all to me to have 
made Leeds in my way to Fulneck this week. I wish to go 
thither, but at present I find myself so spiritless, and so 
much engaged with little affairs at home, that I have not 
courage to set out. I have had a struggle for three days in 
my mind, and inclination must yield to constitutional in- 
firmity, which for some months past has been completely 
lord of the ascendant in my little system of mental and 
bodily economy—-I ought to easy derangement rather, for 
almoat everything is out of order. I purposed to have 
epent two or three weeks in London at the beginning of 
this month, but my heart failed, and here I am and must 
be. You may make what omzesons you please in reading 
the manuscript, and thia well releve you. 

“J am, very troly, your friend, 
«J. Moxtgounrr. 
“P.S. Please to return the MS. in the course of a few 
days, by coach. I cannot contrive a surer conveyance. 
“Dr. Withameon, Park Place, Leeds” 


He took an active part in another movement of co- 
operative kindness having a personal object. A young 
man, who was employed in one of the Sheffield manu~ 
factories, having by dint of self-instruction made con- 
siderable progress in acquiring the rediments of clas- 
sical knowledge, and being withal a pious, as well as a 
studious individual, Montgomery concurred with several 
other gentlemen in raising a fund to maintain him for 
a time, at the University of Glasgow; and for this 
purpose he personally waited upon certain wealthy indi- 

¥2 
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viduals, On his return home one afternoon, after at- 
tending a meeting relative to the design just mentioned, 
he found Mr, Colling, the Scottish publisher, awaiting 
an interview; his object being to engage the poet to 
compile a volume of Hymns, with the accompaniment 
of a Prefatory Essay. The proposal so far met the 
views of Montgomery, who had bimself occasionally 
contemplated such a collection, that he agreed to under- 
take the work for one hundred guineas; and not only 
to do that, but previously to write an Introductory 
Eassy to an edition of Cowper's Poems, about to be 
issued by the firm* represented by his visitor; thus 
laying the foundation, as we shall see, of a long, pleasant, 
and profitable intercourse with his spirited country- 
man.+ 

June 7. Montgomery attended the annual meeting 
of the Sheffield Sunday School Union, and read a long 
“Retrospect” of the proceedings and success of the 
Institution during the twelve years of its existence. 

July 20. Mr. Holland called in the Hartshead to 
borrow Todd’s book on Psalmody, at the same time 
adverting to the Collection of Hymns used in St. Paul's 
Charch at Sheffield, Montgomery (playfully): “1 hope 
you are not about to reprint that hymn-book ; if so, 


© At that period “Chalmers and Collins,” the former a brother 
of the celebrated Scottish preacher, with whom the design of these 
serial volumes originated. 

¢ William Collins died Jan. 2.1858. Montgomery always spoke 
with respect of a man, who had not only manifested decided piety 
from hia youth, and who made his business subservient to the re- 
publication of a series of excellent Christian authors, but who pro« 
dnoed the plan which, in conjunction with his friend Dr. Chalmers, 
he Isboured to promote, and actually lived to ses realised,—of 
building twenty additional churches in Glasgow !— Vide bis 
Feseral Sermon, p. 19. 
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I give you notice in time that you will do so at your 
peril, as I am one of its legal guardians.” Holland : 
“T thought the copyright @plonged to the Archbishop 
of York?” Montgomery: “No; it belongs to Mrs. 
Cotterill; and it ought to be a fortune for her: but 
clerical patronage is, you know, often very tardy; and 
many persons have been anxious to pounce upon the 
book most unceremoniously, One publisher at York, 
even before Mr. Cotteri)l’s death, applied to the Arch- 
bishop for that purpose, and his Grace unwittingly as- 
sented; but on the representation being made of the 
claims of the real owner of the copyright, the permission 
was withdrawn. The same individual, immediately on 
hearing of the compiler’s death, had the effrontery to 
repeat the request! Another party obtained a number 
of copies from London, tore out of the sheet the ori- 
ginal title-page and dedication to the Archbishop, and 
substituted others bearing his own name! Good Mr. 
Cotterill and I bestowed a great deal of labour and care 
on the compilation of that book; clipping, interlining, 
and remodelling hymns of all sorts, as we thought we 
could correct the sentiment or improve the expression.” 
Holland: “ And thus you, who have such a dread of 
posthumous or other alterations*, could be largely 

* Montgomery had an opportunity, not long afterwards, of 
testing his own feelings on this point. The Rev. John Jackson, 
vicar of Over, epplied to the Bishop of Chester to be sllowed to 
introdtice into bis church the Collection of Hymus authorised by 
the Archbishop of York. ‘The reply was a refusal, accompanied 
by the remark that even the Metropolitan himself had no power 
to sanction such a work. After the removal of Dr. Tomline from 
Chester to London, « Collection of Hymns published ander his 
auspices wea shown to Montgomery: after reading the prefecs, 
and congratulating the prelate on his more liberal views, he turned 
to the general contents of the book, and found six or seven hymns 
‘under his own name, but +o altered that he said be would be 
ashamed to defend any one of them as Air! 

rs 
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guilty of mangling the productions of other hymnolo- 
gists!" Montgomery: “ More guilty than J should like 
to believé you will ever bg but when I am gone, my 
hymns will no doubt be altered to suit the taste of 
appropriators ; for it is astonishing how really religious 
persons will sometimes feel scruples about a turn or a 
term. We have so altered some of Cowper's, that the 
poet would hardly know them in their present form: 
for example, I entirely rewrote the first verse of that 
favourite hymn, commencing — . 


“ © There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins,” &c. 


The words are objectionable as representing a fountain 


being jilled, instead of springing up: I think my ver- 
sion is unexceptionable :— 


“¢From Calvary’s cross a fountain flows, 
Of water and of blood; 
More healing than Bethesda’s poo!, 
Or famed Siloa’s flood.” * 


Holland ; * Did not Mr, Cotterill, in reality, make the 
selection finally approved by and dedicated to the 
Archbishop, after the attempt to get an inhibition of 
the book?” Montgomery : ‘‘ Mr. Cotterill selected the 
hymns, and submitted them to his Grace, who objected 
to some of them ; indeed, he acted with a great deal of 
firmness and wisdom in a very delicate case.” 

Mr. George Bennet having sent home from the South 
Sea Islands a collection of natural and artificial curiosi- 
ties, comprising idols, weapons, personal ornaments, &., 


* This is, of course, a perfectly unobjectionable verse; but it 
may be doubted whether the objection alleged against the original 
‘verse was sufficiently strong to justify the presumed amendment. 


CONVERSATION. a” 


Montgomery resolved to present the bulk of them to 
the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society.* He 
appeared s good deal concerned about the probable 
effects on the mission from the death of the king and 
queen of the Sandwich Islands, of the measles, Hol- 
land: ‘It is said the measles are more dangerous in 
their effect on persons who have not had the amall-pox.” 
Montgomery (who was a staunch advocate for vacci- 
nation}: “I suppose your grandmother told you so: 
have you been vaccinated?” Holland: ‘Yes; aud 
suffered severely with the measles afterwards."+ Mont- 
gomery: “ Have you written any verses on the death 
of Smith, the Missionary, at Demerara? J waa applied 
to for that purpose some time since; but declined at 
first, because I could not consider the deceased a martyr. 
I made this my excuse for non-compliance with the 
request: but I was again pressed by his friend, and 
have composed some stanzes having reference mainly to 
his interment, which took place secretly at night,— 
every person, even his widow, being prohibited from 
following the corpse; though Mrs. Smith, merely ac- 
companied by a negro carrying a lantern, braved the 
tisk, and contrived to be present when the body of her 
husband was consigned to the grave."} 

Monigomery: “ Have you seen these stanzas on the 
death of Lord Byron? There are others afloat; but 
these only seem to be at all worthy of the occasion.” 


* These articles are now in the Society's museum. 

f Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, as well as several of the 
royal children, had the measles in the summer of 1853: happily, 
the attack was mild in each case. 

} “A Deed of Darkness."— Works, vol.i p.197. It afterwards 

from the date of these lines, which were first published 
in the Iris under the title of “The Missionary's Funeral,” that 
‘ey, ware’ Gadahod ou the dey, of the socrermson. 
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Holland: ‘ They are by Dr. Bowring, I believe; and 
are equal to the ‘Humanity at Home’ in the ‘Sweep’s 
Album.’” Montgomery: ‘I have no doubt but they 
are his; and, as you intimate, they do remind one of 
the verses in the ‘Album’; like them, too, they appear 
to have been struck off at a heat: the middle portion 
is very fine.” Holland: “Yes; the feeling of the sub- 
ject is there: the first stanza was probably written 
afterwards, as an introduction to, and the last as a re- 
flection on, that passage.” Monigomery: “But the 
representation of Lord Byron’s eppearance as a spectre 
on Parnassus is very striking.” Holland: “So it is; 
but I think somewhat injured in effect by the common- 
place epithet of ‘ white-robed.’” Montgomery: “ Yes; 
it reminds us of the familiar ‘ white-robed innocence :' 
but that is only one of the many common articles of the 
wardrobe of poetry.” 


Robert Southey to James Montgomery. 


“Keswick, July 24, 1824. 
“My pean Mowroommry, 

“You wrote me a very kind and gratifying letter in 
‘November last, which I received at a time when it was not 
possible to answer it ; for, from the time you saw me till the 
middle of February, I was perpetually engaged in travelling 
or in society. During that coarse of locomotion, your cir- 
cular reached me, and if I could have written anything for 
your well-intended volume, in any way tolerable, you should 
have had it. But the trath is, that, from long disuse, I have 
Jost all facility of writing upon occasional subjects. These 
matters premised, now for the reason why I have neglected 
io write ever since: it is not a very good one, I confeas, 
and yet, such as it is, it must be told. Before I departed 
from London, Longmans sent me ‘Prose by a Poet, from an 
old Friend.’ I meant to read it in the country, but when I 
pecked up my boxes for exportation thither, by some soci- 
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ent these volumes ware left behind ; they had, as they 
were likely to do, found readers, and it was not till the day 
befors yesterday that they found their way to me in 2 box 
of varieties from the great city. Meantime, in daily expect- 
ation of their arrival, I have waited week after week, not 
liking to thank you for them till I could say that I had 
perused them with pleasure, — though that I should peruse 
anything of yours with that feeling might, with the strictest 
truth, have been said. 

“The poetry would have filiated itself: the prose might 
otherwise have puzzled me where to father it ; though there 
also I find a clue in the localities, and in the first page of 
the second volume, which fixes the age of the writer to be 
within 9 few years of my own. With these indications, 
and with the moral, political, and religious features of the 
book, I could not long be at a loss where to look for the 
author, The title is quite appropriate; none but a poet 
could have written such prose. 

“Do you know that your version of ‘Pen, Ink, and Paper’ 
has been stolen, and altered to fit the ill-feelings of the 
thief? I saw it in a number of the ‘ Lady’s Megarine ;” 
and had the satisfaction of finding in it as much abuse of 
myself as any reasonable man could desire to meet with. 
By the way, let me tell | you that in your friendly judgment 
fs expressed in this vision, you are mistaken in representing 
me as a rapid writer. Unfortunately I have, for very 
many years, been s very slow versifier. 

“ Your experiment upon Ossian confirms « remark which 
I remember to have heard Coleridge make, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, that Macpherson’s rhythm was made up 
of fragments of hexameters and pentameters: you will see 
how apparent this is in your own version, which to my ear 
is very pleasing. 

“My heart goes with you in your moral speculations. 
Such papers as those upon Old Women and Juvenile Delin- 
quency cannot be sent into the world without producing 
some good. I too have been probing the wounds of society. 
Thope, in the course of the next season, to send you my specu- 
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lations upon its progress and prospects, in a series of Col- 
loquies, to which I have prefixed as 8 motto three pregnant 
words from St. Bernard,— respice, aspice, prospice. You 
may differ — yet not I think materially ~- from some of the 
opinions advanced there ; but the general tendency and fun- 
damental principles will have your full concurrence, I 
want more order, more discipline, less liberty to do ill, more 
encouragement, more help to do well. I want to impress 
both upon the rulers and the people a sense of their re- 
spective daties; for in truth we have at this time reached 
@ more critical period in the progress of society than history 
has ever before unfolded. The full effects of the discovery 
of printing have never been apprehended till now; the 
pressure of population has never till now been felt in a 
Christian country (I hope you know that I abhor Malthus’s 
abominable views) — the consequences of an unlimited and 
illimitable creation of wealth have never before been dreamt 
of; and, to crown all, there is even a probability that the 
art of war may be made so excellently destructive as to put 
an end to it, How I should like to talk with you upon 
some of these wide-branching subjects among the mountains! 

“ Before the Colloquies appear, I shall show you thet I am 
not altogether defanct as a poet. At present, I am, in good, 
resolate earnest, finishing my tale of ‘Paraguay,’ which was 
commenced ten years ago. The delay has been, in no smalt 
degree, owing to the choice of metre ; for it is written in 
Spenser's stanza, which I found very easy four-and-thirty 
years ago (when I planned and commenced a continuation 
of the ‘Faery Queen), and now find very difficult. But 
it euita the meditative character of my story. And now, 
my dear Montgomery, forgive my sina of omission, and 
believe me to be, with equal esteem and affection, 

“ Yours most trely, 
“ Rosxet Sourser. 


“P, 8, I must not omit to thank you for your offer of hos- 
pitality at Sheffield. I will take that course one day for the 
purpose of accepting it when Iam travelling alone. Will 
you give my kind regards to Mr. Everett, and to Mr. Eliiott 
if you see him. Ones more, farewell, and God bless you.” 
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Mr. Barber, a respectable artist from Derby, being 
on a professional visit at Sheffield this summer, it wae 
suggested to some of the members of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society —by a lady, we believe—that an 
opportunity was afforded for obtaining a portrait of their 
President; and thus at once paying an appropriate com- 
pliment to the poet, and providing an ornament for 
their museum. A meeting of the members was held to 
consider the subject, at which Dr. Knight proposed, 
and Mr. Everett seconded, a resolution to the effect that 
@ full-length portrait of Mr. Montgomery should be 
painted by Mr. Barber: the stipulated price, one hun- 
dred and fifty guineas, to be raised by subscription. 

August 5. The artist began the picture in the 
large room at the Tontine Inn, which was gratuitously 
lent for the occasion. During the entire progress of 
the painting, which occupied about seven days, Mr. 
Everett was present at the sittings; he thus not only 
watched the development of the portrait, suggesting 
various improvements in detail, but he devised all the 
accessories; and, what was of more importance, kept 
alive by his conversation that expression of countenance 
which was, in the issue, so successfully fixed on the can- 
vas. When the picture was finished, as the room destined 
for its ultimate reception at the Music Hall was not 
ready, it was confided to thé care of Mr, Everett, who 
determined to allow it to be seen at his house in Market 
Place. Between fifteen and sixteen hundred persons— 
including most of Montgomery’s more respectable towns- 
people-—availed themselves of this “ private view;” the 
collective expression of their opinions® being strongly 


* As Mr. Everett had provided « book in which he desired the 
visitors to write their names, it presently occurred to him to pre- 
serve also a record of the opinions expressed concerning the picture. 
‘These, like the criticisms of the Carians on the picture of Apelles, 
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in favour of the fidelity of the likeness, and generally 
of the composition of the picture as a whole—the more 
intelligent exceptions, in an artistic point of view, 
affecting merely the introduction of too many objects of 
subordinate interest.* As Mr, Everett was about to 
leave Sheffield for London, he determined, before 
parting with the picture, to treat the public with a 
sight of it—for this purpose, placing it opposite a large 
window fronting the street! This experiment was too 
successful to be risked for more than a single day, 
during which thousands crowded the exhibition ; and 
most of them, often in terms more expressive than re- 
fined, avowing their admiration of the vera effigies of one 
whom they 20 generally knew and o highly respected. 

‘Two other circumstances incidentally connected with 
the execution of this portrait may be here mentioned. 
1, One morning, Montgomery came to the painting- 
room, accompanied by a person who had introduced 
himself as the nephew and namesake of the Helvetian 
hero, Aloys Reding, mentioned In the ‘“ Wanderer 
of Switzerland :” of the trustworthiness of this plau- 
sible stranger the poet had afterwards reason to 
entertain strong suspicions. 2 When notices of the 


similarly obtained, were often of « very conflicting nature; and the 
patient and curious minuteness of these memoranda, made by 
him, sore swo, in upwards of seventy closely-written pages of a 
paper book now existing, forms an amusing—-and, considering 
how, many of the perties mentioned ere dead, an affecting — 
chapter of local history. 

© "These opinions have been confirmed by parties who have moet 
admired the portrait in the Museum of the Sheffield Literary and 
Philosophical Society, at the Music Hall, of which crowded and 
bedly-lighted room it is the principal ornament, and to strangers 
the chief attraction. The head was copied for an engraving, pab- 
ee eae Bae capa and accompanied with « 


"YA sal make apcorypbal interioper of this clue presented 
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portrait appeared in the local newspapers, they were 
followed by letters, suggesting the exhibition of some 
more general token of respect to the poet, in the shape 
ofa public dimner—a proposal which he contrived to 
atifle at the time, only, however, to be revived at 
more auspicious opportunity, which presently occurred. 

We have slready adverted to the correspondence 
between Montgomery and the venerable author of 
the ballad of “ Armine and Elvira.” He died in the 
course of this year, and his widow, avowing her de- 
termination to erect a monument to his memory in 
‘Westminster Abbey or St, Paul's Cathedral, importuned 
our friend to write an epitaph. After repeated solici~ 
tation, he composed the following: — 


“To the Memory of the late Rev. Dr. Cartwright, an 
ingenious Poet; also the Inventor of Power Looms, and 
other Machinery of extraordinary Utility in the Woollen 
Cloth Manufacture. He died, aged 81, in 1823. 

“ Hadst thou pursued thine early path to fame, 

‘Verse might have won thee an immortal name ; 
‘Thy patriot-genius scorned the selfish part, 
Yoked its free spirit with inventive art, 
And wrung new powers from Nature's secret hand 
To bless, enrich, exalt thy native land: 
An age may come when thon shalt be forgot, 
None to thy master-mind indebted not ; 
No futare skill can make thy labours vain, — 
‘They wrought a link in an eternal chain. 

“Sept. 6. 1894." 


himself several years afterwards, and pretending « close relation- 
ship to the Moravian worthy, De Watteville. After practising 
Jaspely 00 the erelulicy of te goed poopie at Felaeets he ventured 

to call upon ,, who immediately instituted such in- 
quiries as led to the detection of a large tissue of imposturea on 
the part of the prendo-Moravian adventurer. 
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The poet has appended to these lines a note to the 
effect that Dr. Cartwright’s widow informed him that 
her husband had expended 40,000% in the objects al- 
luded to, while the only remuneration which he re- 
ceived was a grant of 10,0002. by Parliament in 1807. 

This somewhat reluctant compliance with the wishes 
of a lady with whom we are not aware that Montgomery 
had the slightest personal acquaintance, led, about two 
yeara afterwards, to a still more unanticipated request 
on her part—viz. that he would undertake to write a 
life of Dr. Cartwright; her relative, Major Worthington, 
having died on the brink of that project: the task was 
of course declined. 

The following letter, purely personal as it is, con~ 
tains 20 many touches of that piety and affection which 
characterised most of the epistles of the uncle to the 
niece at this period, that a reader must be “ ungentle” 
indeed who can refuse to become, for the moment at 
least, interested in its contents. 


James Montgomery to Mrs, Edmund Foster. 
* Sheffield, 14. 1824. 
“ Dear Berer, a 


“Miss Sarah Gales is sending you some remem- 
brance, and I must do the same, though it only be a fow 
lines, to thank you, as I do most cordially, for a kind letter 
or two received from you, and not yet acknowledged. I 
ams bad correspondent to everybody, and to my best 
friends I am the worst, because they are the most forgiving, 
T have also to thank you for the very elegant and tasteful 
present of ladies’ work,—it might have been fairies’ work, 
it was 0 beautiful and delicate. The little poem of ‘Sarepta,’ 
and other pieces, have duly arrived, and deserve respectfal 
commendation of the author’s consecrated talents, This is 
indeed an age of poetry; and there is so much good poatry 
written, that little can gaim attention unless it be of the 
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highest order, and on the most popular theme, Your 
friend must not be surprised, amidst such a multitude of 
authors, and such a dearth of readers, to be like ‘a voice 
erying in the wilderness,’ especially when proclaiming, 
*Prepare ye the way of the Lord,’ because to such sounds, 
though they are good tidings of great joy, and addressed to 
all people, both hearts and ears are resolutely shut, tili God 
by his own Spirit open both. O my dear niece, may you, 
and I, and all our dear connections, at Woolwich, at Shof- 
field, and elsewhere, know that joyful sound, and prepare 
way in the desert of our hearts to receive and welcome Him 
who came from heaven to save us from our sins, and from 
‘the eternal and miserable consequences of our sine! It 
always rejoices me, even to tears, when I receive or read 
letters from you, to find that those happy, and I verily be- 
Neve heavenly, impressions of the love of God which were 
made on your youug heart when you were with us at Shef- 
field, are not done away, —never can be done away,—but 
that in your present hurry and bustle of life, they are your 
comfort and your hope. May they ever be so! I intended 
to have visited London in May last, when I should have 
spent as much time as I could at Woolwich. All necessary 
preparations were made, but my courage failed when I 
ought to have eet out, and I gave up the scheme in s mo- 
ment which I had cherished for months. Iam now medi- 
tating a journey, and must set out next week,—yet I have 
not determined where to go. So undecided and hesitating 
I am, even in my choice of pleasures, which to me are ac- 
companied with so much pain, anxiety, and restlessness, that 
I have very little enjoyment in them at any time. In 
health I am at present pretty well, buf, my mind and my 
feelings are so continually exercised and harassed in the 
situation which I fill, that Iam often ready to lie down and 
give all up, or fly away if I could and hide myvelf from 
everybody and everything but that which I must carry 
with me wherever I go—my own heart, and this is quite 
enough to keep me alive by plaguing we to death.—-Give 
my kindest love to your fathor, and mother, and Harriet. 
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Shall I ever see you all again? I would that we could all 
meet in some quiet place, but that must not yet be. I was 
at Fulneck last week. John James is grown amazingly, 
both in stature and in learning, and I think in grace too. 
‘He ia s most promising youth, and it would do you good to 
see his Ingenuous countenance, and hear his sober discourse, 
at the same time mingled with sufficient aprightliness to 
make him very agreeable. He will not break his father’s 
heart or disappoint his mother’s hopes, as some of my Ful- 
neck lads did in former times. This at least is my wish, and 
prayer, and confidence, Remember me also to your esteemed 
husband. Every blessing of this world and the next I im- 
plore for you both, and your little one, and as many more a8 
may be given you. Pray for the same for yourselves, and 
your prayer will be anawered. Your way will be made 
clear before you, and you will be preserved from the evil 
that is in the world, as well as delivered from that which ia 
in your own bosoms. Respects to your father-in-law. I 
am truly, 
“Your affectionate uncle, 
“J, Mowrcommrr. 


“P. 8, Just tell your father (though he deserves to hear 
nothing about poor Ignatius, he has so neglected him) that 
Ignatius almost forgives his long and cruel silence, for the 
sake of the kind token of love which Robert sent to John 
James by one of the teachers who lately visited Woolwich. 
‘Had it been @ thousand times more valuable than it was, 
from one indifferent, it would not have delighted his brother 
more. 

“Mn. Edmund Foster, Woolwich.” 


In the month of October Montgomery finiehed the 
Introductory Essay” which appeared with an edition 
of Cowper's Poems, published by Chalmers and Collins 
at the close of this year, One of the most striking 
passages in this ‘' Essay” refers to that melancholy and 
mysterious eclipse of the light of God’s countenance 
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‘by some intervening ahadow, which obscured alike the 
rational and religious sunset of the poet's existence on 
earth: these are the words :— 


“With regard to his [Cowper's] malady, there scarcely 
needs any other proof that it was not occasioned by hie 
religion than this, that the error on which he stumbled was 
in direct contradiction to his creed. He believed that he 
had been predestinated to life, yet under this delusion 
imagined that that God, who could not lie, repent, or 
change, had in his sole instance*, and in one moment, 
reversed His own decres, which had been in force from all 
eternity. At the same time, by a perversion of the purest 
principle of Chriatian obedience, he was so submitted to the 
will of God that, to have saved himself from the very destruc- 
tion which he dreaded, he would not evail himself of any of 
the means of grace, even presuming they might have been 
efficacious [a presumption which, of course, he did not 
entertain}, because he believed that they were forbidden to 
him. Yet, in spite of the self-evident impossibility of his faith 
affecting # sound mind with such an hallucination, though 
a mind previously diseased might as readily fall into that as 
any other ;—in spite of chronology, — his first aberration of 
reason having taken place before he had ‘tasted the good 
word of God;’—in spite of geography, — that calamity 
having befallen him in London, where he bad no ac- 
qusintance with persons holding the reprobated doctrines 
of election and rovereign grace ;—and in spite of the fact, 
utterly undeniable, that, till his spirit was revived by the 





* toa very ingenious and affecting letter, deted Jan. 13. 1784, 
Cowper, after writing at some length about his spiritual despont- 
ency, adds—-" Eleven years, in which I have spoken no other 
language, is « Jong time for a man, whose eyea were once opened, 
to spend in darkness; long enough to make despair an inveterate 
habit, My friends, I know, think it necessary to the existence 
Of Divine trith that he who once had pocsestion of it should never 
frrally lose it. I admit the validity of thie reasoning in every case 
dat my own.” The italics are ours. 

VOI. I¥. @ 
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suecees of his poetry, the only effectual consolations which 
he ever knew, after the first access of insanity, were the 
congolations of the Gospel, at St. Albans, at Huntingdon, and 
at Olney ; —in epite of all these unanswerable confutations 
of the ignorant and malignant falsehood, the enemies of 
Christian truth persevere in repeating ‘that too much reli- 
gion made poor Cowper mad.’” 

Aware as we are that the subject alluded to is a most 
delicate one, and admitting, as we must, Montgomery's 
ability to deal with it, no Jess on the score of his know- 
ledge of evangelical doctrine, than on account of bis 
sympathetic experience with some of the spiritual 
exercises of the pious bard of Olney, we are compelled 
to say that we think our friend has rather evaded than 
elucidated this painful crue in the history of Cowper's 
mind, In the assertion that it was not religion that 
made him mad, we, of course, most cordially concur: 
that it was to religion he owed the only effectual conso- 
lations which he ever knew, is abundantly testified by 
‘his poems and his letters. But the material question 
is—had Calvinism anything to do, not with producing 
the “ access,” but in determining or at least influencing 
the character of his mental malady? Montgomery saya 
the error on which he stumbled was in direct contra- 
diction to his creed ;” what that creed was, is, in the 

passage itself, rather hinted at than explained: but let 
it be fairly stated that, in the doctrinal system which 
Cowper had been led to embrace, the counter-figment of 
“* predestination to life” is ‘ reprobation to death,” and 
that these are the results of a decree of God in reference 
to individuals, fixed from eternity. Taking this view 
of the subject, we think the true source of the poet's 
despair is traceable to the fact of his turning toward 
himself the gloomy side of this unscriptural creed. 
True it is, the notion thet “God, who could not lie, 
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repent, or change, had in this sole instance and in one 
moment reversed his own decree, which had been in 
force from eternity,” was a “delusion;” but so also, in 
our opinion, is the notion that the destiny of every 
human spirit is irreversibly and eternally fixed by any 
such decree. 

Marvellous as the incongruous notion of God's re- 
versal of his own decree may seem to a sound mind in 
general, some of the most eminent expounders of Cal- 
vinism appear to have broached an opinion nearly akin 
to, if not actually identical with, it. Mr, Reid, in his 
Memoir of Dr. Twisse, the prolocutor of the celebrated 
Assembly of Divines,” says, the Doctor “ maintained, 
ag several eminently orthodox divines have done, ‘ that 
God, by his absolute power, setting aside his decree or 
free constitution, can forgive sin without any satis- 
faction,’” Justly has it been said, “ Whet a horrid 
outcry would have been raised, had any famous Ar- 
minian divine of that juncture [1643] propounded such 
a sentiment !"* 

‘The essayist contends — every one admits—that the 
first access of Cowper's insanity was succeeded and dis- 
pelled by the consolations of the Gospel; and moreover, 
that those consolations were, in turn, finally obscured 
and annihilated by the reascendency of his mental com- 
plaint: the conclusion may be ungracious to Calvinism, 
‘but it seems conformable alike to reason and fact, that 
the gloomy fatalism of his creed was the perilous and 
natural material out of which his morbid fancy drew 


® Nichol’s “Calviniam and Arminianism compared in their 
‘Principles and Tendency : or, the Doctrines of General Redemp- 
tion, as held by the Members of the Church of England and by the 
early Dutch Arminians, exhibited in their Soripture Evidence 
and in their Connexion with the Civil and Religious Liberties of 
Mankind,” p. 468. ee 
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the evidence of his final reprobation ; where else could 
even insanity have found it? Indeed, after all that has 
been written in extenvation of the charge that poor 
Cowper's religious despair was not unconnected with 
the predestinarian error, he really appears in some of 
the most painful phases of his delusion to have acted 
more consistently than many who profess a similar 
creed. So far as Montgomery has aimed to disprove 
the blatant assertion “that too much religion made 
poor Cowper mad,” his Christian testimony has not 
been recorded in vain: but in his attempt to exonerate 
“persons holding the reprobated doctrines of election 
and sovereign grace” from all the consequences of those 
doctrines upon a “ mind diseased,” he appears to have 
tnistaken a charitable hope for a logical conclusion. 

In the month of October he went to Bridlington, 
and during the whole period of his stay there the weather 
was so fine that he walked out every day except one. 
Of this visit, we have a poetical memento in the 
“ Three Sonnets” descriptive of scenes witnessed from 
the Quay, and which appear in his collected works 
under the title of “A Sea Piece.”"* They have been 
regarded by judges, and were considered by the author, 
as the best original poems in this form which he ever 
wrote. It may be interesting to mention, as illustrative 
of Montgomery's habit of composing while travelling, 
that the whole of these sonnets, with the exception 
of about six lines of the first, were excogitated and 
written on the road between Bridlington and York, 
The original sketch in minute pencilling lies before 
us: as it differs materially from the printed version, 
we give the lines for comparison, and as showing with 
what correct taste the poet elaborated the perfect 
Picture out of the first faint sketch. 


* Works, p. 315. 
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At nightfall, walking on the cliff-crowned shore, 
‘Where sea and sky were in each other lost, 
Ships shot like meteors through the huge uproar, 
Of these shall many a merchant rue the cost. 

I marked one anchored vessel tempest-tost, 

‘The surges bounding to the clouds hung o'er 
The highest masts, and deck and rigging crossed, 
A moment, then it seemed to be no more; 

Yet while the cables and the anchors stand, 
‘Like a chained lion ramping at his foes, 
Backward and forward still it planged and rose, 
‘Till broke the cable ; beadlong then to land 

It scudded o'er the waves to cure its woes, 
Fized like a rock "twas left upon the strand.” 


The second sonnet will be found to have undergone 
scarcely Jess alteration than the first: the subjoined is 
from the original draft: — 


“The morn was beautiful, the storm gone by; 
Three days hed past; I gazed upon the main, 
A molten mirror, an unbounded plain, 

Calm as the blue, sublime o’erarching sky: 
Fixed on the strand, I saw that vessel lie, 

Its bow towards the deep, and, without stain, 
‘Tta white wings spread to sun and breeze in vain, 
Like a maimed eagle, impotent to fly: 

"Tia fixed, and fixed for ever may abide, 

For down the level beach bath gone the tide, 
Its mingled murmur lowly etrikea mine ear; 

» Checked in the onset of its gay career, 
Tagloriously to rot and perish here.” 


The expression ‘‘ maimed eagle,” which occurs above, 
was unfortunately altered, by a slip of the pen in tran- 
scribing the sonnet for the press, into “chained eagle ;” 
and so it wap printed, greatly to Montgomery's dnnoy- 
ance, in the collected edition of his poems: it showed, 

a3 
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island, had the double advantage of being divided from 
the rest of the world for her security, and united with 
the uttermost parts of it for friendly intercourse with 
all nations; hence her greatness—her glory, inde~ 
pendence, and power—and her consequent obligation 
to give to other nations that which has been the source 
of her own highest felicity—the Bible, 


James Montgomery to George Bennet. 


“ Bheffield, Deo, 16, 1824. 
“My pean Fran, 

“This packet will be tenfold weleome, because it 
contains remembrances from many quarters, Your letters, 
dated from on board the vessel which I hope has long ere 
now landed you in New South Wales, were lately received, 
and, brief as they were, none that ever reached us from the 
other side of the world, even under your hand and peal, 
were more gratefully welcomed, because the ‘hope deferred,’ 
till ‘the heart’ was almost ‘sick’ of hearing that you 
were actually turning your face towards the setting sun 
till he should become the rising sun, hed made us snxiously 
expect the arrival of your next communications; these, 
when they came, were indeed ‘a tree of life,’ and we have 
now began to think that probable, which heretofore we 
looked upon ag merely possible; namely, that we may yet 
see your face again in the flesh, and hear from your lips, 
what we always read with delight from your pen, the great 
things which the Lord hath done for you, and in you, and 
by you, since we parted. ‘Your letters and packages, by 
the returned veasel from the South Seas in October last, 
came to hand, and were exceedingly acceptable. The share 
of shells and other curiosities, which were forwarded to me 
from London, have been distributed according to the best of 
my judgment among your friends here, with the consent 
and advice of Mr. Rowland Hodgson, Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
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and Mr. Read, whom I consulted in everything. The 
artificial articles, arms, ornaments, cases, &c, &¢., we 
deemed it best to present to The Literary and Philosophical 
Sooviety's Museum here, where they will be preserved entire, 
and always open to the public inspection. Had we divided 
them, they would have been of [comparatively] little value to 
anybody ; whereas, being thus preserved and dedicated, 
they will be a treasure, even to posterity, with your towns- 
people. You mention in your late letter something about 
these or similar packages, and desire that something may 
bo given to the Rotherham College.* ‘This eball be done, if 
anything else arrives; but as you gave no such instructions 
before, it was not thought of in the distribution; indeed, I 
‘was not aware of any museum there. I have little intelli- 
gence to communicate. Mr. Joseph Bailey, of Burngreave, 
died in the spring of this year; I mentioned poor Mary's 
departure, in the autumn preceding, in my last letter. 
‘Mr. Rowland Hodgson ia atill very feeble, and leads a suf- 
fering life: he and I were together for a few weeks at 
Bridlington Quay, whence he wrote to you. Mr. Roberts 
and his family are pretty well; he writes to you by this 
conveyance. .. - . Anold and most amiable acquaint- 
ance of youra lately died at Chesterfield, full of faith, and 
patience, and hope that shall not be ashamed, I verily 
believe,-—Joseph Storrs. Mr. Hodgson and I were at his 
house a few weeks before his end, and he seemed then 
calmly and delightfully undressing for the grave, and 
clothing for immortality. His end was peace. Your name, 
I may cay, is never forgotten at our anniversaries of Chris- 
tian Institutions, and if not absolutely mentioned, is remem- 
bered with feelings of affection, and regret, and desire, by 
those who have been wont to ses you leading the van in 
every engagement against the powers of darkness, shining 
in the whole armour of light. O, how glad shall we be to 
haj! ‘you back again, should the merciful providence of God 
agein unite us personally in works of faith and love! 


* Institution for the Education of Independent Ministers, 
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‘Where you are I know not, and even less can I imagine 
where these Hines will meet you; but this I know, that you 
cannot be where the Lord is not; and as his presence is 
here and in every place, in Him we sre not separated—may 
never be #0, 
“I am, your affectionate friend, 
“J, Monrcommnr. 
* George Beunet, Seq., New South Wales, or clsenbere.” 


ol 
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1825. 


ANNUAL MENTING OF THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. — 
‘MEMOIR If “ BUROPRAN MAGAEINE.”— CONVERSATION.— FORMATION 
OF MECHANIOS’ LIBRARY, MONTGOMERY ELECTED PREAIDEWT. — 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH ME. BROUGHAM.—— LETTER TO THE LIBRARY 
OOMMITEEE.— LETTER FROM JOHN CLARE,—TO THE REV. T. LESSEY. 
MONTGOMERY AQCOMPANIEG ME, EVERETT TO HALIFAX. CONVER~ 
SATION BY THE WAY, FUBLIO MEBTIRG,— BUXDAT-#CHOOL MEET- 
18G,— ILLNEsS AND SENTIMENTS OF THE POET.— GOES TO BARRO- 
GATE. — LETTER TO GEORGE REWNET.— TO DR. WILLIAMSON. —- SCHOOL 
MENTING, —“ THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS.”—VIstTORS FROM 
EW YORK. — ACCOUNT OF THIE INTERVIEW WITH MONTOOMERY. 


Janvany 7, Mr. Everett was present at the Annual 
Meeting of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
when Montgomery read a report of the proceedings of 
the year which had just transpired under his own pre- 
sidency. He appeared in excellent spirits; and, on the 
list of Essays and Lectures being mentioned, said “ that 
is one of the most interesting pages in the current 
history of Sheffield; and I doubt whether any similar 
society, out of London, could produce such a record — 
exhibiting, as it does, evidence of cultivated thought 
and curious research; and with one exception {Dr. 
Williamson, of Leeda], the whole from our own 
townsmen.”* 


© Ii is remarkable thet neither in the Annus} Reports, Minutes 


of General Proceeding, nor in the Council-book of the Society, is 
there one word in reference to the Portrait which is the principal 
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Jen, 17. We took tea with Montgomery, at the 
Rev. C. Atmore’s, The conversation was chiefly on 
the solemn topics of death and the resurrection, as 
suggested by the sudden departure from this life of a 
common friend. We were struck with the scriptural 
tone of the poet’s remarks, as well as by the extent 
and precision of his textual knowledge; and to which 
our brief minute of the interview does no justice, 
He dwelt, with deep feeling, on the apostle’s trium- 
phant affirmation, “for me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gainy” adding, in reference to the words ‘it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power,” &c., ‘the 
apostle seems there actually to be carried out of himself. 





ornament of their museum, The January number of the “ Zuro- 
pean Magazine” contained s memoir of Montgomery, with sn 
engraving from Bird’s portrait of him. Is is, perhaps, the least 
faithful as a likeness, and most oxre as a whole, of the many prints 
to which his name has been affixed. “When you see it,” said the 
poet to Mr. Everett, “you will be fit to spit upon it. Miss Galea 
‘thas been scolding me about it; but I told her that if I really was 
the ugliest man in Sheffield, and artists chose to represent me ag 
ouch, I could not help it.” Writing to his brother Ignatius on the 
same subject, he says,—“.At length I am able to return your 
miniature, with « proof impreasion of the engraving, and copy of 
the ‘European Magazine.’ I never looked half so brazen 08 Bird 
has made me, nor half so hideous as the plete representa me, 
‘T know nothing of the parties concerned in this business except the 
‘names and general character of the publishers, who are respectable. 
‘The memoir, you will see, is # meagre abridgment of that which 
appeared in the ‘Mirror’ eighteen years ago; and of the critique 
T have nothing to say, Your painting, I believe, is not any worve 
for the risk to which it has been exposed in paming through so 
many unknown hands; but I verily think thst in any court of 
justice my face in it, or what should have been my face, might re- 
cover damages for a libel, for the engraving, — and my real face, 
insignificant as it ia, might recover sevenfold, both for the portrait 
and the engraving; #0 cruelly has it been tortured in the first, and 
ta lndicnruls, onieatoasdin Geleatt 
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This is the finest passage in one of the sublimest 
chapters in the Bible, for instruction, amplification, 
and climax; and yet it leaves undefined the condition 
of the saint at the resurrection, except that we are 
assured he will have a ‘ spiritual body,’ but what that 
is we know not: that all men will rise from the dead, 
the spirit clothed in some vehicle different from their 
present humanity, is one of the plainest and most 
Glorious doctrines of divine revelation.” Mr. Atmore 
asked the poet what he thought of the line “ Man is 
immortal till his work is done.” Montgomery: ‘It is 
a bold expression, and may he used with propriety; 
for, doubtless, if God has any particular service for 
apy of his creatures to perform, he will preserve them 
by his providence, till it is done. I do not know with 
whom the sentiment originated.” 

Early in 1824, a number of gentlemen in the town 
and neighbourhood of Sheffield united with several 
intelligent individuals of the working classes to form a 
library for the use of mechanics and their apprentices, 
From the earliest movement on the subject, in the 
previous year, Montgomery had lent the influence of 
hia pen and his paper to its furtherance— though not 
without some ungentle admonitions from certain quar- 
ters as to the peril of adding to gratuitous instruction 
in the art of reading, a cheap, if not free access, to a 
collection of works in general literature. He could 
not be persuaded to withhold the certein advantage, 
through fear of the possible abuse, of useful knowledge 
~~ constantly arguing that, however “a little learning” 
might be “a dangerous thing” in some cases, it was 
the privilege, if not the duty, of every individual 
honestly to get as much of it 2s he could. And when, 
in the practical carrying ont of the scheme, his name 
was Yikely to be of service, he did not for a momeut 
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hesitate to accept the office of president, nor to 
furnish, in connection with Mr. Everett, some in- 
formation in reply to an inquiry addressed to him by 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brougham.* Montgomery was 
from the first well aware of the discordant elements 
ready to be mixed up with the management of this 
institution; and for many years ensuing—indeed, 
nearly to the end of his life—he was harassed by at- 
tempts annually made to alter the constitution and 
subvert the design of the library.t 

Montgomery, being apprehensive that he might not 
be able to attend the firat meeting for business, ad- 
dressed the following letter to his colleagues :— 


James Montgomery to the Members of the Committes of the 
Sheffield Mechanics’ Library. 


“Tris” Offlce, Feb, 35. 1825, 
“ GunrLemen, 

“Tam very unwell to-day, and yet I am obliged to 
go out of town. I have stipulated to return to the meeting 
this evening, which I shall certainly attend, unless my cold 
‘be 20 much worse as to prevent me, Lest this should be 
the case, I take the earliest opportenity of congratulating 
you on your appointment, and myself on being associated 
with you. Nothing could be more fair, open, and inde- 
pendent than the election of the committee on Monday 
ee’nnight: we are therefore bound to discharge our duty the 


* With reference to his pamphlet, entitled, “ Practical Obser- 
‘vations upon Education,” &c., in which he speaks of the Sheffield 
‘Mechanics’ Library as “ opened under the able and sealous super- 
intendence of Mr. Montgomery, a name well known in the literary 
‘orld, snd held in deserved honour by philanshropita” 

+ A party being smxious to obtain an anti-religious committee, 
aol to get sid of¢ fundamental role which protbtis the nirodeo. 
tion of novels and romances, 
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more diligently and conscientiously, and to consult not only 
our own opinions in the choice of books, as far as preference 
goes, according to our particular tastes, but to endesvour to 
obtain such a variety of usefal and approved works in art, 
ecience, literature, and sven amusement, as shall gratify 
the different wishes of our constituents, 2s well as meet 
their wants for furnishing their minds with the meana of 
improvement and delight. I hope we shall begin our labours 
for the ensuing year with this fall determination; and, that 
it may be carried into the completest effect, lot us resolve to 
mttend the committees meeting duly, unless prevented by 
sickness, absence, or indispensable business, The more 
punctually we appear round the eame table, and engage in 
the same interesting employment, the more, I am persuaded, 
we shall like one another, and like our duty, because we 
shall better understand both. Let us exercise as much 
patience with each other as we would desire others to 
exercise towards ourselves. By being mutuslly kind and 
courteous we aball find the evenings pass pleasantly and 
profitably, for we cannot be pleasantly engaged in a good 
work without being proportionately profited in it. Our 
constituents will resp the advantage of our harmony and 
faithfalness in fulfilling the trust which they bave reposed 
in us, and the town itself be benefited by the reeult of our 
humble but houourable exertions to promote the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the most numerous and im~ 
portant class of its inhabitants. I confess that I went to 
the annual meeting under considerable discouragement. I 
thought that our honorary members did not give us that 
Measure of countenance and support which an institution so 
excellent and so influential deserved. I was glad, however, 
to nee the faces of some of the most respectable of these on 
the occasion ; and I was both gratified and affected to see 20 
many of the proprietors present and so interested in the 
Dusiness of the evening. I can honestly say, thet I acted 
es impartially as I could, according to the utmost of my 
knowledge; snd, notwithstanding the discussion became 
occssionally warm, I was exceedingly gratified on the whole, 
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and came home in much better spirits than I went. Accept 
the assurance of my sineare respect; and, 00 far aa I can serve 
the institntion, you may always command the services of 
Your friend, 
“ Jauzs Montacouner.” 


An ingenious experiment was made on Montgomery's 
critical sagacity by the Peasant Poet of Northamp- 
tonshire. 


John Clare to James Montgomery. 
“Helpstone, Jan. 5, 1825. 
“ My pm Sm, ze 


“T copied the following verses from a MS. on the 
fly-leaves of an old book entitled ‘ The World’s best Wealth, 
@ Collection of choice Counsils in Verse and Prose, printed 
for A. Bettesworth, at the Red Lion in Paternoster Row, 
1720: they seem to have been written after the perusal of 
the book, and are in the manner of the company in which I 
found [them]. I think they are as good as many old poems 
that have been preserved with more care; and, under that 
feeling, I was tempted to send them, thinking they might 
find a corner from oblivion in your entertaining literary 
paper the ‘Iris:’ but if my judgment has misled me to 
overrate their merit, you will excuse the freedom I have 
taken, and the trouble I have given you in the perusal: for 
after all, it ia but an erring opinion, that may have little 
else than the love of poesy to recommend it. 

“TJ am yours sincerely, 


“Jomx Cranes. 
%Jemes Montgomery, Esq, Shefiicld” 


“* The Vanitys of Life. 
“Vanity of vanitys—all is vanity 1"—Soxomox. 


L 

© What are life's joys and gains? 
‘What pleasures crowd its ways, 
‘That man shou’d take such pains 
‘To seek them all his days? 
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Sift this untoward strife 
On which thy mind is bent; 
See if this chaff of life 
Is worth the trouble spent,” &. 


There were nineteen stanzas of this sort; and so 
adroitly was the style of a certain class of writers of 
the age and taste of *‘ Quarles and Withers” imitated, 
that we do not wonder the author succeeded, in some 
degree, in producing the mystification he intended; . 
‘but Montgomery doubted, and was cautious. ‘The 
following verses,” said he, when publishing them, “ were 
sent to the editor of the, ‘Iris’ by Mr. John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire poet, who, by the buoyancy of 
native genius, has raised himself to an eminence which 
few of his distinguished contemporaries could have 
teached, had they been originally placed in circam- 
stances as unfavourable to the development of their 
talents as he was. The history of the present piece 
shell be given in his own words; but we may observe 
that, long as the poem appears to the eye, it will 
abundantly repay the labour of perusal, being full of 
condensed and admirable thought, as well as diversified 
with exuberant imagery, and embellished occasionally 
with peculiar felicity of language: the moral points in 
the closing couplets of the stanzas are often powerfully 
enforced.” * 

One of the earliest recollections of the Peasant Poet 
was ‘the reading of Montgomery’s “Common Lot,” 
which he had met with, printed as « halfpenny song, 
on a slip with Wordsworth’s “ We are Seven.” And 
we may mention that Clare's first active and judicious 
friend and neighbour, who sought him out in poverty 
and arranged for the publication of his poems in 


® Inia, Feb. 15, 1825. 
VOL. Iv. z 
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London, — Mr. Drary, bookseller at Stamford, — wrote 
to Montgomery (Aug. 24 1820), stating that the 
young man’s friends were anxious to afford him the 
means of improving his defective education, adding, 
“Some one has recommended Fulneck School so 
strongly, that I am anxious to learn a few particulars 
respecting that establishment, which appears to possesa 
every desideratum, providing it is not too much of a 
La Trappe; for the young man is rather gloomy, and 
needs cheerful society.”* What anawer was returned 
to this inquiry we do not know; but we may presume 
Montgomery would be little disposed to bring upon 
the Brethren the onerous responsibility of directing 
the studies of a rustic youth of genius like Clare, and 
under ench peculiar circumstances, especially when he 
recollected how often the religious establishment at 
Fulneck had been charged—however inconsiderately 
with mistaking and endangering his own character in 
early life. 

Mr. Everett, having received a letter from the Rey. 
Theophilus Lessey, inviting him to attend a Methodist 
Missionary Meeting at Halifax, called upon Mont- 
gomery, and inquired about his health, “Iam yery 
unwell,” said he, “and no better for the sight of that 
letter in your hand—TI see whose it is: I have got one 
from the same person, but I won't answer it now ;— 
call again in the afternoon, Iam like a public wheel- 
barrow,—~not only a servant of all-work, but a servant 
of everybody: if I go to Halifax, it will be like walking 
into a fever; and go or not, I shall have no rest till 
the meeting is over.” In the afternoon he called upon 
Mr. Everett with the following letter :— 


® Some one, when shown Clare's portrait, sald, “tha man will 
go mad,” —s prediction too sadly verified by the result. 
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James Montgomery to the Rev. T. Lessey. 


“Sheffield, March 5, 1825, 
“Dra Frienp, 
“Your letter, this morning, has troubled me ex- 
ceedingly. It is giving much more importance than you 
ought to any supposed assistance that I might lend to the 
best cause under heaven, and therefore the strongest on 
earth, thas to press me after the frank and candid denial 
which I was compelled to return to the first invitation. I 
might easily have pleaded ambiguous excuses, which you 
could not have controverted, and which would have pre- 
cluded the renewal of any negotiation on the subject; but I 
edained to employ guile of any kind, and rather betrayed 
to you a secret of my own bosom, in the hope that com- 
passion to my infirmity would have restrained you from 
further solicitation to one so little prepared to make the 
eacrifice which you require. In this dilemma, it might 
teem on my part that I myself ascribed too much importance 
to my services were I to refuse them any longer, —a fault 
which I am sure would be far less pardonable in me than in 
you, though I scarcely know how to forgive you for it, I 
will therefore say, that I will endeavour to attend your 
missionary anniversary, if I can contrive to reach Halifax 
either on Saturday evening previous, or on the Monday in 
due time. You do not say at what hour the meoting will 
be held..., I wait your answer at your convenience. Mr, 
Everets I expect to write under this hasty scrawl. 
“TY am troly, 
. “ Your friend and servant, 
“J, Mowraomeny. 

“P.S,—If my name is to be snnounced in any way, do 
not let the foolish letters Eeg. be attached to it, 

“"To the Rev, Theo, Leasey.” 


On the Monday following the date of this letter, 
Montgomery set out for Halifax in company with 
aa 
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Mr. Everett, from whose memoranda the following ex- 
tract is taken :— 

“I felt glad that we hed the inside of the coach to our- 
selves, as I was anxious to obtain from him some in- 
formation relative to a MS. volume of veree which he had 
given me, dated 1719. He said he did not recollect how he 
came by it, but supposed he purchased it with » lot of old 
books, originally from the library of Dr. Pegge, the anti- 
quary of Whittington, who perhaps was the collector of the 
matter, as the last page bore ‘Finis. 8. Pegge, St. John’s’ 
The pieces are more remarkable for cleverness than purity, 
one of them being, in the poet's opinion, an unpublished 
composition of Prior’s. 

“On passing Chapeltown, he adverted to an agreeable 
‘visit we once paid to Mr. G, Newton, of Staindrop Lodge, 
‘who,’ said he, ‘is a very valuable man, whose life shows 
what good may be effected by one who is equally attentive 
to the concerns of religion, and to bis duties in the com- 
mercial world: his influence will be felt for generations to 
come. On coming to an entrance to the coal mine exca- 
vated in the hill side, and partially covered with trees, ‘That 
heaeind said I, ‘leads, by an easy slope, from the surface of 

the ground to the deep coal works, without the necessity - 
the workmen to descend s vertical shaft.’ Mo 
* Aye,—facils descensus averni,— but it leads to the pit, ike 
Bunyan’s bye-way to hell.’ This remark led us to the 
*Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Montgomery: ‘There is no mode of 
instruction more tedious than allegory, in general; but the 
Progress of John Bunysn’s Pilgrim is an exception: it is 
#0 full of genius, ® fiction so truth-like, that instead of being 
tired with it, it is, as Dr. Johnson says, one of the few 
things of the kind which you would fain were longer.’ On 
reaching Wakefield, where we bad to take a chaise for 
Halifax, he rather objected to the road I proposed, s8 not 
being the shortest ; he was right; but I had my reasons 
for preferring that along which he hed passed, eo many 
years before, 8 runaway from Mirfield: he caught my cue, 
and not unwillingly conversed about ‘Departed Days.’ At the 
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meeting he spoke with extraordinary animation and fervour ; 
and 28 the subject led him to Tobago, he had nearly broken 
down under the emotion excited by an allusion to the mission- 
ary labours and sufferings of both his parents in that island, 
‘where,’ said he, ‘they made the first deep furrows with the 
goepel-plough, and fell down dead in them through exceas 
of labour; and now the seed of eternal life, once cast into 
them, had sprang up in an abundant harvest, under better 
auspices, And oh!’ he exclaimed, with an emphasis which 
drew tears from many eyes, ‘in the great harvest-day at 
the end of time, when those who have died in the Lord in 
‘Tobago shall arise and stand before the judgment seat, my 
mother, my dear mother, will stand in the midst of them, to 
receive her reward!’ With much difficulty Mr. Lessey 
persuaded him to remain a day or two in Halifax after I 
‘was gone. On his return home be called upon me, and said 
he had enjoyed the visit. ‘I was,’ said he, ‘very much 
pleased with Mr. Newstead [s missionary from Ceylon], 
and with good old Mr. Suter®; as for Mr, Leasey, with his 
noble intellect, he has such ardour of feeling, that the ex- 
citement of his conversation would kill me in a week.” ¢ 





* A Methodist preacher, brother to the celebrated comedian, Ned 
Shuter,—as he spelled the name to avoid suspicion of relationship t 
t This good man died June 10. 1641; when Montgomery 
dropped « poetical flower upon his grave: 
“Theophilus! that name how dear 
‘To mortal or immortal ear! 
Lover of God! beloved by Him! 
Which of the brightest sersphim 
F ‘Would not in heaven rejoice to claim 
The glory of so high « name? 
‘That name on earth belonged to thee,— 
‘Now bear it through eternity, 
‘Where, if aa we who mourn thea trust, 
‘Thou, with the spirits of the just, 
‘Art resting on God's holy bill. 
‘What worthy theme below is still 
‘The burthen of thy song above ?— 
‘Love is of God; for God is Love]’” 
nS 
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On descending from the platform at the above-men- 
tioned meeting, he was affected by the salutation of an 
old schoolfellow, who having been brought—like him- 
self-—while in petticoats, and the child of a missionary, 
to Fulneck, had—also like him—strayed from the 
Brethren’s fold. While breakfasting next morning 
with a large party, West’s picture of “ Death on the Pale 
Horse” was mentioned; Montgomery replied, “It is, 
indeed, an extraordinary production; but asa general 
rule, there is nothing so cheap as horror, either in 
painting or poetry; and heathenism, as Mr. Newstead 
‘best knows, owes much of its influence to the pre- 
dominance of this attribute in its hideous idols and 
abominable practices.” A lusty gentleman of the 
party spoke of himself as ‘‘a reed shaken with the 
wind.” ‘He must surely,” said Montgomery aside, 
“mean a bamboo!” Though singularly loth to pay 
voluntary visits, he would call upon the Rev. Titus 
Knight, the venerable vicar of Halifax, and the father 
of Mr. Cotterill’s clerical successor at St, Paul’s Church, 
Sheffield. 

April 3. According to his practice of late years, 
he attended the Quarterly Meeting of Teachers be- 
longing to Red Hill Sunday School. Although evi- 
dently very feeble and unwell, he spoke at considerable 
length on the duties, discouragements, and rewards of 
the teachers. We were struck with his comparison of the 
manner in which irreligious parents too often obliterate, 
during six days of the week, whatever good impressions 
may have been made on their children’s minds on the 
Sabbath, with the practice of some of the old monk- 
ish celigraphers, who defaced the precious manuscripts 
of sacred or classical knowledge with their foolish or 
fanciful legends, The remark having been made that 
several ministers, including the Revs. William Harvard, 
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Dr. Marshman, and Peter Haslam, had been Sunday 
scholars, Montgomery said he knew and honoured 
them, respectively, for their works’ sake. He had read 
Mr. Harvard’s work on the “Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Ceylon,” with deep interest. Dr. Marsh- 
man had recently been instrumental in giving the Bible 
to the Chinese in their own language, and thus ren- 
dering the Word of God accessible to two hundred and 
fifty millions of mankind—a prodigious achievement! 
“ Had this illustrious oriental scholar,” exclaimed the 
speaker, with emphasis, “translated any other book of 
equal magnitude info or out of the language of the 
celestial empire, he would have been lauded—even if 
he had not been crowned with laurel—by all the uni- 
versities of Europe; but as it was only the Bible— 
the Book of God—the record of man’s salvation—~ 
which he had published, he was neglected by the 
learned, and forgotten by the great; but he will have 
his reward, both in this world and in that which is to 
come; for millions yet unborn will bless his memory 
and revere his name.” He said he well remembered 
Peter Haslam, though he had been dead several years, 
“ One Sunday afternoon he preached in Carver Street 
Chapel: there were few persons present besides myself 
and some servant girls, What were the divisions or 
the style of bis sermon, I do not recollect; but the 
text—‘Oh save me for thy mercies’ sake’ (Peal. vi. 4.) — 
wa so powerfully impressed upon my mind that it has 
Never since ceased to influence me; hundreds and 
thousands of times have I repeated it in meditation and 
in prayer; and I feel at this moment that, ff I am 
saved at last, it must be through the free, unmerited 
mercy of God, exercised towards me, for the Saviour’s 
aake.”*® Mr. Holland, who was present, not only per~ 


* How deep an impression these words made upon the post's 
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ceived the feebleness but was alarmed for the safety of 
his friend; and calling upon him the next morning, he 
found him suffering from incipient quinsy, of which 
he said he felt the first symptom by a sort of “ prick in 
the throat” while speaking the day before, 

+ April 17. We had both seen him in his sufferings, 
daring the conflict between a blister and the quinsy, 
and this being Sundsy, Mr, Everett called and sat 
ewhile with him. Zoerett: “There is a great deal 
implied in that admonitory passage, ‘ Let patience 
have her perfect work.'” Montgomery: ‘We havo, 
indeed, great need of patience with ourselves, with our 
fellow-creatures, and even with God Himself, when He 
finds it necessary to chastise us: for,” added he, with 
overflowing eyes and faltering voice, * if God had not 
exercised more patience towards us, than we have 
manifested towards one another, or towards Himeelf, our 
salvation would have been impossible: but He is merciful 
to us amidst our rebellion and indifference.” Hverett : 
“‘ Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the goodness of 
our heavenly Father, than the fact thet He makes 
despair of his mercy one of the greatest sins of which we 
can be guilty.” Montgomery: “ If ever I am saved — 
of which I entertain a humble hope—it will be entirely 
through the free, unmerited grace of a Redeemer: but 
the last and greatest conflict is yet to come with the 
time when I must quit this life, and go into the pre- 


heart may also be inferred from his hymn, of which they are the 
theme. It was composed under the colonnade at Leamington, 
Oct. 80. 2819, “in the midst of much desolation of soul, and is a 
just picture of the suthor’s feelings at the time.” 
“Mercy alone will meet my case ; 
For mercy, Lord, I ory: 
Jesus, Redeemer! show thy free 
In mercy, or I die,” &o.— Orig. Zymns. 
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sence of my Maker, to render an account of my doings. 
There is something awful in that petition in the 
Prayer-Book— ‘ O Lord; suffer me not at my last hour 
for any pains of death to fall from Thee.’ I feel that I 
am breaking up both in body and mind; and yet, 
though I know that eternal happiness or everlasting 
misery awaita me, I do not act with corresponding 
earnestness in matters pertaining to my own salvation, 
I appear to be busy for everybody, and about every- 
thing, except the ‘one thing needful.” I am not indeed 
neglectful of personal religion, but I am too often 
slothful in what ought to be the great business of my 
life.” These self-abasing confessions were, of course, 
met by Mr. Everett with such sentiments of counsel 
and consolation as appeared suitable: and although 
our beloved friend did seem and believe himself likely 
to leave the world before his long-suffering brother, he 
was happily restored to live and be useful for many 
years longer. 

April 28. Mr, Everett, being about to leave Shef- 
fleld, called upon the poet, whom he found so much 
better, that he was not only about to go to Harrogate, 
‘but entered into the project of a trip to Italy, which 
was mentioned; and which, he said, had often been 
talked about between Mr. Hodgson and himself, without 
either of them having the courage to urge upon the 
other the undertaking. The recent marriage of his 
friend, the Rev. T. Smith, was mentioned. Montgomery: 
* The bride is a grand-daughter of the celebrated sculp- 
tor, who executed several of the more famous modern 
monuments in Westminster Abbey and elsewhere. 
Roubilliac not only wrote clever French verses, but he 
exhibited more of poetical genius in his designs than 
any other statuary of his time. It is said that Bacon, 
on one occasion, stood long in silent admiration before 
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one of his figures; and when roused from his reverie, 
and asked what he thought, replied, ‘It haa only one 
fault—it was not executed by me,’—a graceful com- 
pliment to himself and his predecessor. Bacon,” he 
took care to add, ‘‘ was one of the few eminent artists 
in his line, who have been good men in the evangelical 
sense.”* Evereté: “ Mrs, Nightingale’s monument em- 
bodies a startling idea, treated with great ingenuity and 
success.” Montgomery: ‘‘The horrors of death are 
softened in the skeleton, which is itself rendered lesa 
revolting by the loose fold of drapery ao artfally thrown 
over it: and even in the naked skull— unmeaning as it 
might otherwise seem—there is a determined aim in the 
empty eye-sockets: the deprecatory attitude and look 
of the husband are wonderfully expressive.” On the day 
following he went to Harrogate, where he wrote the 
three sweet heart-feeling stanzas, entitled “ Youth 
Renewed.”+ 





James Montgomery to George Bennet. 


« Sheffield, May 28. 1825, 
“My pear Femxp, 

“ Your last letters have more delighted and affected 
us than any received before, as they contain farther and 
greater proofs not only of the trials and crosses which you 
are called upon to encounter or endure, but of your faith 
and patience also, as well as of the blessing which accom- 
panies your Jabours and your sufferings to yourself and 
the Gentiles to whom you were sent. We continue to follow 
you in apirit, with our sympathy, our prayers, and our hopes, 
along all the way which the Lord hath led you on your 
tnissionary pilgrimage; and, seeing how often you have 
been suddenly involved in danger and most providentially 


© See the Memoir of him by the Bev. B. Cecil. 
+ Works, p. 311. 
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delivered, we will cherish the belief, which grows stronger 
and dearex to us every day, that you will yet return to 
your native laud and to your friends in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of peace, and in the possesion of 
those powers to serve your Master and ours at home, which 
have been exercised and improved during your absence by 
sea and land among Christians and heathen, in temporal 
and in spiritual things, beyond whatever you, in the low- 
Yiness of your mind, while here, ever anticipated. Alas! 
T cannot say so much for many of us whom you left behind 
by our multitade to fill up the large space which you had 
left vacant; and least of all can I speak creditably of myself 
and the employment of my one talent; it has not, indeed, 
‘been buried in the earth, but it bas been turned to little 
profit. I have not been merely an ‘unprofitable servant,’ 
—for Ihave done less then it was my duty to do in every 
Christian institution where we were formerly united, and I 
have done almost nothing in that way which is often the 
most effectual for the accomplishment of great and good 
things, and in which you had a peculiar gift,—I mean in 
stirring up, in keeping up, and building up, others in this 
part of their moet holy faith, — namely, doing good unto ail 
men, by extending the knowledge, the example, the in- 
fluence, and the practice of the gospel among the young and 
the old; Christians, so called, at home, and heathen abroad. 
‘When you return, you will with sorrow discover how much 
we havo spostatised in many things from what you taught 
‘ns, and from what we followed diligently and successfully, 
while you, as our master,—-the greateat of all, because the 
servant of all, like your Redeemer,—were present with 
us. Ob! how welcome again will be your vigilant eye, 
your active mind, your generous hend, your fervent spirit! 
Forgive ma for what seems to be praise, but is only the 
language of gratitude and affection from myheart. I speak 
thus, because you will give God the glory. I cannot recol- 
Jest any particular local intelligence to send you at this 
time. I believe most of your old friends who were alive 
and well when you last heard of them are, through mercy, 
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atill co. ZAave been severely afflicted with quinsey, and a 
complaint in the head that followed it, but am nearly re- 
covered. .. . . The Rev. Thomas Smith, as you will 
have no donbt heard, has been married recently to Miss 
Thomas, sister to Mre, Conder, wife of the editor of the 
‘Eclectic Review.’ She is an accomplished lady, I under- 
atand,—for I was from home when they became the happiest 
couple on the fgce of the earth, and had not the opportunity 
of seeing them in their paradisiecal state: that, however, is 
not past, even in this world, I hope, although the honey- 
moon is gone by. My friends here, the Misses Gales, are 
pretty well; we often talk of you et our reside, always 
with affectionate hearts, and sometimes with tearful eyes. 
They send their kindest regards, and benedictions, and 
prayers for your health, and happiness, and return. I have 
scarcely anything new to send you in print, except a copy 
of ‘Cowper's Poems,’ to which the prefatory essay is my 
composition. Of this I beg your acceptance, as 

small token of my gratitude and esteem for many invaloable 
acta of kindnesa shown to me while you lived here, and for 
every one of which I am happy to remain your debtor till 
death. And now, thongh I have said little, considering 
that I am writing to you at the ends of the earth, nothing 
remains for me to add, but that it is my heart's desire and 
prayer for you, that He who has preserved you in six 
troubles will not suffer you to fall in the seventh, —or if He 
does, it will be to take you to Himself, and save you from 
all troubles, and that for ever. In his presence on earth 
may we yet meet to praise Him!—and in his presence in 
heaven may we be found when time, and life, and death are 
passed away! 

“Tam, faithfully and affectionately, 


The following letter will explain itself:— 
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James Montgomery to Dr. Williamson, 
ene? “ Sheffield, May 81. 1825. 


Sm, 

“Iam really so low in epirit, as well as feeble in 
body, that I cannot sum up courage to accept the obliging 
invitation of your literary and philosophical friends to 
attend the anniversary dinner of their institution, nor to 
avail myself at the same time of your hospitality so kindly 
offered. I assure you that there is only Jessa self-denial in 
thie evasion than there would be (at east, I fear eo) in 
the acceptance of so honourable s challenge, while I lose 
all the pleasure which would undoubtedly far over-com- 
pensate, at the same time, any personal inconvenience that 
I might soffer. Ican only wish that you may all be both 
merry and wise,— merry you deserve to be, and wise you 
are bound to be,—and that you all may have cause to 
remember the festivity for many years to come, if not as 
a very high intellectual banquet,—for that is not necessary, 
—yet asa delightful meoting of kindred spirits of no mean 
order, and united in one good and glorious pursuit of that 
knowledge which, next to pure religion, exalts man above 
the world that he inbabits as a sojourner, and, by deliver- 
ing him from the thraldom of the senses, proves that he has 
powers which death cannot extinguish, seeing they are 
manifestly capable of infinite development. But I shall grow 
rhetorical if I do not stop short here, end you will think I 
am writing « speech which I might have delivered, more 
in time and place, on Friday next at your meeting. 

I told you that I had nothing in the shape of verse that 
would at all mit the occasion, and that the occasion was 
not likely to inspire s0 poor a clod as Iam with ‘thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.’ Had Prometheus made 
men of such clay as mine, not all the fire that Ae could 
bring from heaven (by his ‘philosophical apparatus,’ no 
doubt) would have animated one of them. Iam not sure 
that postical recitations in convivial parties are well adapted 
to exhilarate the hearers. Even bad speeches, I should 
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think, would be better than middling verses, because there 
is much of personal feeling connected with the former, and 
sentiments of kindness, sympathy, &c. excited towards the 
speaker, Words ‘warm from the heart and faithfal to its 
fires,’ however rude and stammering in delivery, yet com- 
mend themselves more immediately to the good will of the 
hearers than more splendid and elaborate compositions, 
uttered with studied grace and emphasis. But in thia I 
may be mistaken, as I never heard any poetry recited on 
such occasions, and, after all, its effect must depend mainly 
upon the happy fluency with which it may be given; 0 do 
not let a word of this impertinence escape from your lips, 
Jest some inspired son of the Muses — son of all the nine, 
mayhap — should be discouraged from attempting to charm 
your company with his etrains, If he does, the worst I 
wish him is that they may be the best ever delivered after 
dinner since dinners and verses were invented. 

“TT intended to have been very brief, but I have rambled 
into sad rbapsodies, which you will forgive. With beat 
regards to Mr. and Mrs. Rawson, 

“Tam, truly, 
Your obliged friend and servant, 
«J. MontaomErr, 

“James Williamson, M. D., Leeds.” 

As we have previously noticed Montgomery's address 
at the Red Hill School Meeting in April, and his sub~ 
sequent, not to say consequent illness, we may mention 
that he was again present et the ensuing meeting in 
July. He adverted to the fact that since his last 
attendance he had been brought very near to the gates 
of the grave, and therefore into a situation in which 4 
man usually scrutinises his conduct; he had himself 
done so, and could truly say that in the prospect of 
death, which he contemplated as both certain and near, 
and whatever "he might have felt in other respecta, 
he had not had one moment's misgiving of soul as to 
the propriety of the exertion in thet room, which 
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appeared to have been one cause of his suffering. 
“Nor,” added he, with deep solemnity, “had I died at 
that time, do I believe that in whatever point of 
created space, or in whatever relation to eternity, my 
spirit might have been at this moment, should I have 
had occasion to regret having spent my last strength in, 
and devoted my latest public breath to, the service of 
this Institution.” 

July 80. N. H, Carter, Eeq., an intelligent gen- 
tleman of New York, at that time on a tour of plea- 
sure to this country, accompanied by a friend, called 
upon Montgomery. The following is Mr. Carter's 
notice of his interview with the Sheffield poct, as 


© On this occasion the Rev. G. Manwaring, one of the Weelayan 
preachers, presided: at the conclusion of the meeting he remarked, 
‘that, after hearing Montgomery's speech, he should go from that 
place more powerfully impressed with the importance of his duty 
ts a Christian minister, and more fully determined to aim at the 
conversion of sinners. He little thought how short a time awaited 
him for the realisation of this promise :— before the next quarterly 
meeting a fever had carried him to his grave! He died, Sept, 1. 
1825 ; and a few days afterwards Mra. Jones received the follow- 
‘ing communication :— 

“Duan Manay, 

“Since I saw you last here, you mentioned that Mrs. Man- 
waring would be pleased to receive a few lines in reference to her 
late irreparable loss. I have written the enclosed verses‘; they are 
not either elegy or epitaph, and they might be applied to thousand. 
other instances of beresvement like hers; but on that account they 
may be, more interesting, if they have any of the truth of nature 
in them, If you think they would be acceptable to Mrs. Man- 
waring, prey present them to her, as raggested by her peculiar 
situation, however general the sentiments may be. I only request 
shat they may not be published. 

“I am, traly, 
“Your obliged friend, 


“Janes Momrooumer.” 


* ©The Widow and the Fatherioes.”—Works, p. 313. 
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given in the narrative of his tour, afterwards published 
in America.” 


“ Finding ourselves rather unexpectedly in Shefileld, 
withont letters of introduction, and having a strong desire 
to see the author of the ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,’ the 
« West Indies,’ and many other admired poems, I addressed 
a note to himf, enclosing my card, making known our 
wishes, and requesting the favour of an interview. It was 
a novel experiment, partaking more of the spirit of adven- 
ture than of either etiquette or politeness. Some slight 
apology might he found in a kindred profession}, and in the 
expectation that the interview might take place at the office 
of the ‘Iria,’ of which he was editor. 

“In a few minutes a note was returned, saying that the 
gentleman alluded to would be bappy to see us at any time 
between five and seven o'clock on that evening, At six 
o'clock, thinking a medium the safest, we called at the 
number designated in the note, and were shown into o small 


© “Letters from Europe; comprising the Journal of a Tour 
through Ireland, England, Scotland, France, Italy, and Switser- 
land, in the yeara 1825, '26, and ‘27. By N. H. Carter.” In two 
‘volumes, Second edition. New York, published by Carvill, 1829. 

t * King’s Head Hotel, July 80, 1898, 

“Two Americen gentlemen, from the city of New York, who 

are making the tour of Europe, find themselves unexpectedly at 
Sheffield, entire strangers, and without Jetters of introduction. 
‘One of them is the editor of the ' Statesman,’ intimately acquainted 
with the family of Mr. Gales at Washington. They are very 
desirous to see Mr. Montgomery, with whose writings they have 
Jong been familiar, and adopt this mode of soliciting an interview 
in the coarse of this day or evening. They are aware that etiquette 
cannot sanction the request, but hope that circumstances may 
furnish an apology. Letters from the Governor of New York, 
and other gentlamen in the United States, will be exhibited, if any 

“James Montgomery, Esq.” 

t Mr. Carter was editor of a newspaper in New York, 
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neat sitting room, in which s table was set for tea. Ina 
few minutes the poet made his appearance, and we went 
through the awkward ceremony of a self-introduction, which 
his politeness, however, rendered es little embarrassing as 
‘possible. 

“We soon took seats at the tea table, and his affability, 
a6 well as that of the Indies with whom he lives, and who 
have relations in the circle of my friends in the United 
States, made us forget that we were strangers, and in some 
degree removed the restraint of unintentionally throwing 
ourselves upon his hospitality. The conversation turned 
mpon a great variety of topics, literary, local, and general ; 
and one of the happiest hours of my life passed in the 
tociety of a poet with whose works I had long been familiar, 
and from which I could have repeated to him a hundred 
favourite passages. 

“In his manners, the author manifests all that mildness, 
amiable simplicity, and kindness of heart, so conspicuous in 
his writings. His flow of conversation is copious, easy, and 
perfectly free from affectation, His sentiments and opinions 
on all subjects of remark were expressed with decision and 
frankness, but at the same time with a becoming modesty. 
Hia language is polished and select, betraying occasionally 
‘the elevation of postry, but exempt from any appearance of 
pedantry. While the merits of ail his cotemporaries were 
freely discussed, and the meed of discriminating praise 
Uberally awarded to each, not the slightest allusion was 
made to his own productions, although they are quite as 
much read in our country as those of any other living poet. 
It would have been s breach of politeness in me to have 
told him how many generous sentiments he has instilled, and 
how many hearts he has made better, beyond the Atlantic. 

“Twas much amused with a little incident that occurred 
while we were at tea. A kitten kept purring and mewing 
shout him, and would often leap up into his lap, as if it 
eleimed a familiar acquaintance, and had been accustomed 
to receive its daily portion at his hands. He seemed 
slightly annoyed, and selerenet secretly to silence the 

VOL, Iv. 
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importunities of the little animal for its tea, This scene, 
trifling 2a it was, at once suggested to my mind the gentle 
virtues and domestic habits of the amiable Cowper. 

“The poet is now at the age of forty-seven [forty-four]. 
In his pereon he is slender and delicate, rather below the 
common size. His complexion is light, with a Roman nose, 
high forehead, slightly bald, and a clear eye, not unfre- 
quently downcast, betraying a modest degree of diffidence. 
‘The contour of his face is not unlike that of Mr. Lioyd, 
Senator in Congress from Massachusetts, and there is also 
resemblance in their persons, The events in his life 
are too well known in our country to need repetition, 
Both his parents died as missionaries in the West Indice, 
and to that misfortune we are probably indebted for one of 
his finest poems. He appears to be universally respected 
and beloved in the place of his residence. But J have, 
perhaps, already said more than the delicacy of such a 
subject can justify, and will therefore only add, that at 
eight o'clock he very cordially took our hands and wished 
‘us 8 pleasant tour,”* 


Montgomery was unaware of the existence of this 
delicate and graceful notice of an interview which was 
an agreeable one on both sides, until the year 1836, 
when the writer of the present paregraph pointed it out 
to him, 

Robert Southey was by no means the only distin- 
guished individual in whose liking for cats Montgomery 
sympathised ; for while the “ Cats’ Eden” of the Mount 
bore no comparison to the “Cattery” at Greta Hall 
in the number of its feline favourites, those which it 
did contain were neither less prized nor leas petted: 
indeed, we never recollect the time when some familiar 
“Tabby” or audacious “Tom” did not claim toshare the 
poet’s attention during our familiar interviews with him 


® Letters from Europe, &c. vol. i, 2nd edit. p. 100, 
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in his own parlour. We well recollect one fine brindled 
fellow, called “Nero,” who, during his kittenhood, 
**purred” the following epistle to a little girl who had 
been his playmate :— 


“ Hartshead, near the Hole-in-the-Wall, July $3. 1825. 
“ HARRReaep, 
Mew, wew, aww, mauw, hee, wee, miaw, waw, 


wurr, whirr, ghurr, wew, mew, whew, issesss, iz, tz, iz, 
purrurrurrurr,” Sc. 


Done into English: — 
“ Hanner, 

“ This comes to tell you that I am very well, and I 
hope you are so too. Iam growing a great cat; pray how 
do you come on? I wish you were here to carry me about 
as you used to do, and I would scratch you to some purpose, 
for I can do this much better than I could while you were 
here. Ihave not ran away yet, but I believe I shall acon, 
for I find my feet are too many for my head, and often 
carry me into mischief. Love to Sheffelins, though I was 
always fit to pull her cap when I saw you petting her. My 
croaa old mother vends her love to you — she shows me very 
little now-a-days, I assure you, 0 I do not care what she 
floes with the rest. She bas brought me a mouse or two, 
and I caught one myself last night, but it was in my dream, 
and I awoke as hungry as « hunter, and fell to biting at 
my tail, which [believe I should have eaten up, but it would 
not fet me catch it. So no more at present from 

“ Torr, 

“ P. S. They call me Tiny yet, you see ; but I intend to 
take the name of Nero, after the lion-fight at Warwick next 
week, if the lion conquers, not else. 
“Gnd P. 8, I forgot to tell you that I can beg, but I like 
better to steal, — it’s more nataral, you know. 
« Harrist, at Ockbrook.” 

2 
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It may perhaps seem like an anticlimax to this 
pleyful epistle, if we remark, that notwithstanding the 
sportive allusion to the “lion-fight,” Montgomery 
earnestly reprobated that brutalising exhibition, in 
which the beasts did less dishonour to their nature than 
the men who were concerned in it. 


Hh? 


CHAP LVIII. 


1825. 


MONTGOMERY ANXIOUS TO DISFOSE OF THE “ Ie1a”—22. BLSORWELL 
‘MAKES OVERTURES OF PURGHASE.— MEGOTIATIONS AND CONDITIONS, 
‘TERMS OF SALE PROFOSED AMD ACCEFTED—PUBLIO ROTIFICATION, 
‘LETTER TO MR. EVYEARTT,— EDITOR'S FAREWSLL ADDRESS TO BIB 
READERS, — CHARACTER OF EIS BUOCESSOR.— LETTER TO MR. HOL~ 
LAND, — FROM MB, GRAY OF YORE.— TO MIAS PEARSON — POETICAL 
onU D'Zsvarr. 


Te position of a public journalist, irksome and 
onerous as it often is at the best, becomes increasingly 
so to the man who possesses a mental organisation so 
exquisitely sensitive as that of Montgomery, And 
while a distinction is commonly recognised between 
the publisher and editor of a newspaper, —the latter 
being ostensibly unacknowledged, if not really un- 
known to the public,—of no such tacit fiction could 
the proprietor of the “Sheffield Itis” take advan- 
tage. The triple responsibility of ownership, author- 
ship, and vendor of the paper, not only presumptively, 
but avowedly, vested in the Christian Poet; and this 
too at a period when auch a title, in both its elements, 
‘was becoming less and less in estimation with a large 
and influential class of liberal politicians at least, 
Hence, while the decidedly religious, the really spi- 
rituel tone of Montgomery's mind allied him in all his 


deeper and more earnest sympathies and movements 
138 
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with the clergy and their pious coadjutors in every good 
work, his old Whig associates in the cause of parlia~ 
mentary and other reforma were, as we have seen, 
gradually forsaking him to frateroise with more ener- 
getic, unscrupulous, and straightforward expounders of 
their principles. Harassed, on the one hand, by coneci- 
entious scruples on many points where his personal 
opinions came into collision with, or fell short of, those 
of his former friends, and witnessing, on the other 
hand, their desertion of his printing-office ; — believing, 
at the same time, that he should be able to realise, from 
purely literary sources, at least the means of n liveli- 
hood, Montgomery had more than once resolved to 

the “Iris” instanter, and sell the printing ma- 
terials for what they would fetch by auction. He was 
not, of course, unaware that the very title of the paper 
—for we can hardly use the term “ good will”—had 
still a marketable value in Sheffield; but he also felt 
that the sale of the copyright would in some measure 
implicate him in the personal conduct and public 
views of his successor. Amidst these cogitations over- 
tures of purchase were made to him from an unexpected 
quarter. 

In 1822 Mr. John Blackwell, who had for some 
years previously travelled aa a Methodist preacher, 
but whose failing health had compelled him to resign 
his office as a regular minister of the Gospel, came to 
reside at Sheffield, of which town he was a native, and 
where he commenced business, first as a dealer in old 
booka, and then as a printer and stationer. From the 
first he had entertained the idea of an alliance with 
Montgomery, to whom, however, he was personally un- 
known ; but he saw no opening for a movement in that 
direction till the Jatter end of 1823, when, on accident 
ally mentioning the subject to Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
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. 
that gentleman, somewhat to Mr. Blackwell's surprise, 
avowed the opinion that if Montgomery were to receive 
an eligible offer, he would at once dispose of his news- 
paper and printing materials on reasonable terms, 
Toumediately, therefore, Mr. Blackwell wrote, offering 
either to form # partnership, or to purchase the entire 
printing concern as it stood, at the option of the pro- 
prietor. Montgomery, in reply, said he could never 
again think of entering into partnership with any per- 
son; but that should he finally make up his mind to 
retire from business, he would give his correspondent 
the first chance of treating for the property. . 

Tn this state the affair remained till about the middle 
of the present year, when a determination on Mr. 
Blackwell's part, and a simultaneous proposal to Mont- 
gomery from another quarter, reopened the negotiation. 
Montgomery, aware that the success of the newspaper 
must be uncertain and the expense’ considerable, and 
knowing little either of the business energy or the pe- 
cuniary means of his correspondent, told him at once 
that he could not afford to give him the good-will— 
not that to do so would ruin himeelf, but it would be 
‘unjust to others; and as he could give no opinion of 
the chances of success, he dare not advise the pur- 
chase. Mr, Blackwell immediately replied, ‘‘I em 
fully aware that no one can ever take up the ‘Iris’ after 
yourself, and conduct it with success on its present 
plan. Your remarks made at our last interview 
exactly corresponded with the opinion I had pre- 
viously formed on the subject; but that i¢ might be 
made to answer, by being enlarged in size and con- 
ducted spiritedly as a sewepaper, is what I fully be- 
lieve: I consider it, in fact, as a plot of ground which, 
though it may be no longer beautified with such or so 
many flowers as it produced while under your care, 

m4 
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might yet be cultivated with advantage.” He con- 
cluded by submitting three propositions to the effect, — 
1, That Montgomery should say explicitly whether or 
not he had any objection to transfer the business to 
him. 2. That if he would state the price and con- 
ditions upon which he would transfer the business, no 
attempt should be made to depreciate such estimate, 
even to the amount of a shilling: the offer should be 
at once accepted or declined; both parties keeping the 
transaction a secret, as they had hitherto done. And 3. 
That should Mr. Blackwell be the purchaser, he would 
enter into any agreement, written or otherwise, to ab- 
solve Montgomery from any blame should the issue be 
unfortunate. 


James Montgomery to John Blackwell. 
w “ Bheffield, June 20, 1825, 


Sm, 
“ After harassing my mind day after day to deter- 
mine what answer to return to your last note, I cannot 
make either addition to the terms which I vaguely conceived 
before as proper to sek, if I parted at all with my concern, 
nor ean I make any deduction from them in justice to 
wnyself at present. I wonld transfer the ‘Iris’ and the 
printing business, ao far as my utmost interest and recom: 
mendation would go to serve you, for a premium of 4004 5 
and that the types, presses, &c. &c, in the office should be 
taken at a fair valuation, which would be less than 5002 
more, so that the utmost which the purchaser would hazard 
would be from 8002 to 9002 It would probably require 
10001 more to be expended in additional printing ma- 
terials and as a floating capital to carry on a new establish- 
ment. It will also be necessary to take into calenlation the 
increased expense of editorship, workmen’s wages, &c. in 
extending the size and letter-press of the newspaper. If 
no unexpected obstructions occur on either side, I should 
be willing to give up the business and paper in three 
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months from this date; or, if we agree otherwise, I would 
continas it till the end of the present year. 

“J fear that you would find it a very heavy and trouble- 
some undertaking; I therefore give no invitation nor en- 
couragement, but state simply the lowest conditions on 
which I can at present think of sscrificing my interest in it, 

“Tam, traly, 
“Your friend and servant, 
“J, Mowtaomrr.” 


The proposed terms were immediately accepted; and 
the valuation of the printing materials subsequently 
made without the intervention of a third person, and 
in such a way as to increase the mutual esteem of the 
contracting parties. The poet had before him other 
and, perhaps, more liberal offers; but he said he would 
not have sold the “ Iris” with the prospect of its becoming 
the vehicle of sedition and irreligion, for a thousand 
guineas, 

Both parties considered it best to keep the matter to 
themselves until the time for mentioning it publicly 
should arrive: the writer of this page was, however, 
privy to the whole transaction; and could not fail to 
perceive a coincident depression in Montgomery's spirits, 
arising, not from any misgiving as to the propriety of 
the course he had taken, but from the contemplated 
break-up of an establishment with which his whole life, 
since manhood, had been identified— the severance of 
his ‘connection with an organ of constant intercourse 
with the public, and which, while it had been the 
source of much pain, had also been the medium 
both of personal pleasure and general usefulness. On 
mentioning this to the poet, he assented; adding, in his 
peculiar manner, “I charge you neither to speak, nor 
think, nor even dream about the matter, til] the public 
ate informed of it.” 
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On the 20th September the “Iris” appeared with the 
following mysterious intimation :—“ (> The proprietor 
of the ‘Iris’ respectfully informs the public that a new 
arrangement has been made respecting the future pub- 
lication of this paper, particulars of which are intended 
to be announced next week,” 

At this time Montgomery was at Harrogate, whither 
he had gone,—as his friends naturally enough con- 
claded—to be out of the way, till the edge of curi- 
osity and the keenness of impertinent speculation had 
become somewhat dulled, Whilst there he wrote the 
following letter: — 


James Montgomery to the Rev, James Everett. 
“ Harrogate, Sept. 20. 1825, 
“My pzaz Fann, 


“You will wonder what has become of me since you 
saw me last. If you want to know at this moment, you 
must fly through the air, and settle on the ame place, and 
then proceed about « mile southwest (I believe); and here 
Tam at lodgings near Hattersley’s Hotel, and thinking of 
you and speaking to you, ‘as by these presents will appear,’ 
when you are ai little thinking of me or speaking to me 
as I was with regard to you at the time above alluded to. 
Your letter, after long silence and suspense, explained to 
me an inacratable mystery. I well recollected meeting 
coach on the Ripon road, from Harrogate, in May last, and 
that some person or persons on the top seemed to recognise 
and shout to me; but I could no more distinguish who 
they were than I should know the man in the moon, if I 
were to see him anywhere else than in his own little world 
looking down upon thia. I puzzled my poor brains no little 
to find out who the strangers on the coach could be, and, 
az I saw or heard no more of them, I concluded that they 
must be some Sheffield mercantile travellers on their return 
from Scotland. Your letter, however, was welcome on 
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more and more important accounts than this, as I learned 
by it that you were stilt the same kind friend you have 
always been.to me, with a very warm heart and a very 
good head, except that the said heart sometimes changes 
places with it, and, having the ascendancy, sometimes 
carries you away on strange errands. Your adventure at 
Leamington amused me greatly®, as I could perfectly com- 
prehend the nature of the interview with the old couple 
there, and had the scene and the actors in my mind’s eyo 
a lively as reality could have made them to imagination. 
I shall not be sorry, in thia instance, if I live to see the 
accomplishment of your wishes in the acquisition of the 
precious picture which has excited so many pensive and 
#0 many delightful ruminations in my inmost thought in 
days that are past. You mention my forthcoming Hymn 
Book—it is forthcoming still, and when it will bave 
done forthcoming I cannot tell; but E do seriously expect 
it will not be long, as I am only waiting for the last proof 
sheet, containing the Introduction. You will perceive, I 
suppose, by the ‘ Iris’ of this day, that I am about to resign 
both the newspaper and the business connected with its 
and you may be surprised, after a conversation which we 
had together last spring, that I have sold the concern to 
Mr. Blackwell. This might easily be made quite consistent 
with all that I said to you then, if we were face to face, to 
have a similar opportonity of ‘a palaver.’ The whole story 
is too long and intricate to be given here. One hint must 
suffice. Ihad been under promise to him to let him have 
the refusal of the purchase, whenever J chose to retire, more 
than a year ands halfago, There was no treaty going on 
at the time of the conversation above alluded to, nor did I 
expect that one would be opened so soon. An application 
to purchase the newspaper from another quarter in some 
Measure compelled me to part with it now, rather thea 


* Mr. Everett's letter contained an account of visit which he 
Thad made to Leamington on purpose to look at the picture which 
suggested Montgomery's stanzss entitled “ Inooguits.” 
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‘break off with both parties, and keep it longer in my own 
hands, with all its burthen of vexations, and the hasard of 
not finding another co favourable an opportunity when 
I might want to have a little rest on this side of the 


grave. . . 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“J, Monrcomxer,” 


On Tuesday, September the 27th, appeared the last 
number of the “ Iris” with Montgomery'simprint. This 
paper contained, what was looked for, and read with 
no little curiosity, the Farewell Address of the Editor 
to his Readers. The article was of considerable length, 
and the greater portion of it was reprinted by Montgo- 
mery himself in the"general preface to his Poetical 
Works: such passages as are not given there, or which 
have not already been made use of in these volumes, 
may now be noticed. Referring to his principles of 
action, the editor says — 


“From the first moment that I became the director of a 
public journal, I took my own ground; I have stood upon 
it through many years of changes, and I rest by it this day, 
as having afforded me a shelter through the far greater 
portion of my life, and yet offering me a grave, when I shall 
no longer have a part in anything done under the sun, And 
this was my ground, —s plain determination, come wind or 
sun, come fire or flood, to do what was right. I lay stress 
on the purpose, not the performance, for this was the polar 
star to which my compass pointed, though with considerable 
“variation of the needle.” . . 

“ Of the future E have little foresight, and I desire none 
with respect to this life, being content that ‘ shadows, clouds, 
and darkness rest upon it.’” 


After referring to those public prosecutions, editorial 
perils, and ardent aspirations after poetical notoriety 
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which we have elsewhere described, be thus winds up 
his retrospect: — 


“ At the close of 1805 ended the romance of my public 
life; the last twenty years have brought their cares and 
their trials, but these have been of the ordinary kind, —not 
always the better to bear on that account. On a review of 
them, I can affirm that I have endeavoured, according to 
tay knowledge and ability, to serve my townspeople and my 
country, with as little regard to the fear or favour of 
party-men as personal infirmity would admit. From the 
beginning I have been no favourite with such characters. 
By the ‘ Aristocrate’ I was persecuted, and abandoned by 
the ‘Jacobins.’ Ihave found nearly as little grace in the 
sight of the milder representatives of these two defunct 
classes in later times; yet, if either have cause to complain, 
it is that I have occasionally taken part with the other,— 
& presumptive proof of my impartiality. Whatever charge 
of indecision may be brought against me by those who sill 
only see one side of everything, while Iam often puzzled 
by seeing so many as hardly to be able to make out the 
shape of the object, —it cannot be denied, that on the most 
important questions which have exercised the understand- 
ings or the sympathies of the* people of England, I have 
never flinched from declaring my own sentiments, at the 
sacrifice both of popularity and interest. If I have not 
done all the good which I might, and which I ought, I 
have rejected many opportunities of doing mischief,—a 
negative merit, which sometimes costs no amall self-denial 
to the editor of a public journal. While I quit » painful 
responsibility in laying down my office, 1 am sensible that 
T resign the possession of great power and influence in the 
weighbourhood. These I cannot have exercised through 
a many years, without having made the character of 
my townspeople something different from what it would 
have been at this day had I never come among them. 
Whether they are better or worse for my existence here, 
they themselves are the right judges, This I can affirm, 
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that I have perssveringly ‘sought the peace of the city,’ 
wherein I was led as an exile to dwell; and never neglected 
#n occasion (so far aa I remember) to promote the social, 
moral, and intellectual improvement of ita inhabitants. Nor 
in retirement can I forget, that the same duty I still owe 
them. Either through the channel of this paper, or by 
pereonal exertions for the public welfare, I shall be happy 
to avail myself of any favourable opportunity to show my 
gratitude for all the hospitality, patience, kindness, and 
friendship, which I have hitherto experienced from the 
people of Sheffield.” 


He thus alludes to his successor : — 


“But I should not have left my post with «clear con- 
science if, in the disposal of the ‘Iris,’ I had not committed 
it to a msn of integrity and public spirit, who, in his con- 
act of it, would maintain the same principles which I have 
endeavoured to make the rule of mine,—to do that which 
is right, according to the best of his judgment, and especially 
to uphold, by all his energy of mind and influence, the 
charitable and Christian institutions of this town, on the 
prosperity of which so much of the happiness of ite inhabit- 
ants, rich as well as poor, depends, Such an one, I believe, 
Mr. Blackwell, my successor, to be; and the means of sus- 
taining and exalting the character of this paper, which he 
can already command, and which he has spared no expense 
in collecting, will enable him to render the ‘Iris’ far more 
entertaining, instructive, and generally acceptable than it 
has ever been under my direction. The very comprehen- 
sive scale on which it will hereafter be printed, I hope will 
Prove the least of its advantages: meanwhile, it is a sub- 
stantial pledge of liberal enterprise in the new proprietor, 
I can, therefore, honestly and heartily recommend him to 
my friends aud the public, as worthy of their confidence 
and patronage. I bave one favour to ask of my readers,— 
and i is the last,—that they will give my successor a fair 
trial; when, I cannot doubt that, for his own sake, they will 
continue to him their generous support,” 
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The reader will no doubt have been struck with 
Montgomery's solicitude lest Mr. Blackwell should 
make a bad or a blind bargain; and even when he 
wrote the foregoing sentences, he was little aware of 
the tact, intelligence, and energy of his successor. As 
a curious illustration of this, it may be mentioned that 
he actually left 4002. (the price of the copyright) in the 
hands of the purchaser, tacitly resolved that should the 
paper fail, never to receive the money! This fact he 
only mentioned a few years before his death, to Mr. 
Blackwell: and is it not, we may ask, an unprecedented 
instance of the vendor of such a property as that in 
question, first harassing himself about the hazards of 
success on the part of the buyer, an entire stranger to 
him, and then voluntarily giving and taking against 
himeelf the heavy bond above mentioned f 

That the day of final publication of the “Iris” on the 
old premises was one of misery to Montgomery, will be 
sufficiently apparent from the following note written 
soon afterwards: — 


James Montgomery to John Holland. 


“ Hartshead (not * Iris’ Office), Oct, 6, 1825. 
“Dear Fare, 
“Nover again believe a word that I say, unless you 
have a better witness of the truth than my memory, When 
I came to open the album® this evening, lo, and behold, 


* In which he had promised to write— 
4 May the fair owner of this bodk, 
When days and sont, nd ours ae fed 
On many « dear 
fing lrg sd eve ts dud 
And find on each unchanging leaf 
A charm for care, a joy in grief! 
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the lines on Friendship sere written therein! not by the 
pen of Raphael, the affable archangel, nor by the obliging 
Queen Mab, but by my own proper hand, and on the very 
day that I published my last ‘Iris!’ I then recollected, 
that in the bewilderment of that day, when both the cat and 
I were as miserable as we well could be with the noise, and 
dust, and confusion of breaking up the printing-office, I had 
sat down at nightfall, just when, by special appointment, 
I ought to have been elsewhere, but quite forgot the 
engagement, to while away a few dreary minutes in copying 
the verses into your friend’s elbuw, and relieving my mind 
from the burthen of one straw’s weight out of » whole stack 
that was bearing me down to the ground. Writing this 
letter relieves me of another of these innumerable and 
everlasting straws, which multiply themeelves like Hydra- 
heads as fast as they are cut off. I will not turn over-leaf, 
Jest I should be carried on to the fourth page. He wasa 
wise boy who would not cry A, because, if he did, they 
would make him cry B. 
“Your sincere friend, 
“J, Mowrcomsrr.” 


Although Montgomery was well aware of the ex- 
istence of the vile adage, “ No friendship in trade,” — 
of which his own experience as a newspaper proprietor 
might be said to furnish an illustration, —his business 
intercourse rarely failed to ripen into mutual regard, 
if not into Christian sympathy. The latter result 
characterised his long correspondence with William 
Gray, Eaq., of the stamp-office at York, whose name 
was always found in any list of subscribers to those 


Here may her youth's companions meet, 
And still be young to good old age; 
Here journey in communion sweet, 
‘Heart linked with heart, from page to page ; 
And when their lives are ali well-spent, 
‘This be their Friendship's monument!” 
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evangelical objecta in which the poet was specially con- 
cerned. He could not, therefore, write for the last 
time without a touching allusion to the past and the 
future: that letter, we regret to say, cannot be found; 
but the following note in reply to it is too honourable 
ta both parties to be suppressed: — 


William Gray to James Montgomery. 


“ York, Oct, 7. 1835. 

“Dzaz Sm, 

“T snatch ¢ few minutes to send, by your successor, 
my thanks for your kind valedictory letter. 

“Tcan truly say that our transactions of a business and 
official description have been to me amongst the most plea- 
sant and satisfactory which have arisen during my Jong 
continuance in my present department, and your almost 
coeval existence as a publisher. 

“But I trust we part ‘only for a season,’ with the hope 
and persuasion that as Christian friends we shall finally 
meet to ‘part no more for ever.’ Nor can I conceal the 
expression of my satisfaction in observing, as I think Ihave 
done for some years, the growth of Mr. Montgomery in 
Christian philanthropy and correctness of general sen- 
timent, springing, I am fully persuaded, from a revival of 
religion in his own soul, and rendering his valuable talents 
more abundantly yaluable in promoting the honour of God 
and the interests of Chriat’s kingdom. As snch, I shall 
always consider myself, with cordial regard, 

. « His hearty friend and well wisher, 
“Wa. Gray,” 


A few months afterwards, Mr. Jonathan Gray wrote 
to desire that Montgomery would make his house hia 
home, whenever he might visit York; adding, 


* As you are now a man of leisure, I wonld say, that if 
you have never seen the Minster by candlelight or gas- 
VOL, Iv, K 
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light on a Sunday evening, the view of it, under those cir- 
cumstances, is vary imposing, and that the eya of a post 
ought not to miss it: the best months are November or 
December; but whenever you come this way, whetber it 
be winter or summer, I shall, if at home, be happy to see 


you.’ 
James Montgomery to Miss Pearson, 


“Hartahoad, Oct. 15, 1825, 
“Dear Mavax, 

“ After baving perused your manuscript, I have not 
a word of counsel or encouragement to give beyond what I 
stated when we were conversing about the subject of pub- 
lishing the poems which it contains, My anticipation of 
their merit has been confirmed by reading them; but, as I 
told you then, the hopelessness of auccesefully issuing works 
of this kind from the press is nearly altogether irrespective 
of their merit, Unless by a great name,or some very extra- 
ordinary interest attached to them, it is scarcely possible to 
gain public attention in this age, when really good verse is 
8 common, that you meet it every day, and everywhere, 
and regard it as little as the flowers by the highway side, 
‘No bookseller will buy what he cannot sell; and the ex- 
pense of making a volume known, merely by name, is not 
Jess than the expense of printing it; and when you have 
incurred both charges, you want other recommendations — 
special ones, attesting the value of the work—to induce 
eny stranger to purchase it. How difficult it is to obtain 
these recommendations, —such, I mean, as are of any worth 
and weight with readers at large,— those only who have 
‘been tempted to offer themselves candidates for the honours 
and emoluments of literature can be aware: they sre such 
as those who have overcome them mey tremble to reviews 
and the most meritorious among them must feel (I refer 
principally to poets) that it is rather an escape than a 
victory on which they have to congratulate themselves. I 
tannot alter facta, nor reverse this law of nature, or rather 
of fate ; if I could I would, in your bebalf, on this occasion ; 
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but so it is, and I should deceive you and disgrace myself if 
I held out any other prospect in the event of publishing 
thase effusions of an elegant and ingenuous mind, to which 
they do honour, but for which it would be great good for- 
tune indeed if they could procure the honour that is due, 
The only plan that I can imagine at sil likely to indemnify 
the cost of publication, with the probability of something to 
spare, is to issue proposals for a subscription. Even then, 
you know, it must depend upon the seal and diligence with 
which your friends exert themselves to procure names: if 
you could calenlate upon » lst one-third in amount—of 
sumbers—-of that which graced your first essay®*, then I 
should advise you to venture, and tell you to be of good 
courage. Not knowing, however, what might be done by 
your present connections, I must leave the affair to your 
own decision, with the assrance that eo far as I can help 
you I will, You may put down my name for four copies, 
and perhaps I may be able to obtain subscribers for half a 
dozen more ; but I have never been successful in such solici- 
tations hitherto, perhaps from want of confidence in recom- 
mending the casea by direct personal attacks upon those 
who are slow to take a hint. Consult Mr. Rhodes, when he 
returne, and he will be a better comforter than I am ina 
distress of this kind, though not one mare desirous to moot 
your wishes. 
“T am troly, your friend and servant, 
“J. Monrcoumry. 
“Misa Pearson, Harvest Lane, Sheffield.” 


His longest poetical production which we find dated 
in this year is the narrative entitled the “ Adventure 
of a Star;"~ to which we have as a companion- 
piece in prose, the “ Voice of a Ster.”"{ To the 


* Published in 1790, with a list of subscribers for upwards of 
800 copies. 
+ Works, p. 232. 
} Is was written at the request of Samuel Drew, editor of the 
na 
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game period belongs the lively lines in “ An Infant's 
Album.”* 

An elderly lady having presented to the poet a silk 
puree, he acknowledged the gift in the following lines, 
which will remind the reader of Dr. Johnson's jeu- 
@esprit on a similar occasion: — 


“Thanks for the purse your fingers netted, 
My money, not my heart, to hold; 
For it were much to be regretted 
To find my heart amidet my gold. 


“Take of that heart as large a sample 
As these few simple lines can hold; 
In gifts the heart is all. and ample, 
It makes them worth their weight in gold. 
“Oct, 18. 1625.” 


We do not know either the author or the occasion 
of the following linea, which we tranacribe from Mont- 
gomery's autograph :— 


 Jours charmans! quand je songe & vos heureux instans. 
Je pense remonter le fleuve de mes ans, 
Et mon cour enchanté sur Ia rive fleurie 
Respire encore I'air pur du matin de !a vie.” 


“ Delightful daya! when I recall your hours, 
Methinks I reascend the stream of Time, 
Play on its banks, among the dew-bright flowers, 
And breathe the morning air of life's sweet prime.” 


«Tmperial Magazine,” and is printed in the number of that periodi- 
eal for March 1826, under the signature of “ Aster.” 
* Works, p. 347., where it is misdated 1828. 
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FROM THE REY, T. LESSEY.— BEOUGHAM'S LETTER AND MECHANICS’ 
INGIITUTIONS.—IBTTER 10 J, RVREFT,—YUBLIOATION OF THE 
“ QURISTIAR PAALMIST.” 


As soon as the transfer of the “Iria” to the new pro- 
prietor was completed, the political friends of Mont- 
gomery began to consider the expediency of making 
what might be termed his retirement from public life 
an occasion for expressing their regard for his talents 
end his virtues, A public dinner was resolved upon; 
and as soon as the consent of Montgomery to be pre- 
sent, and of Lord Milton to preside, bad been obtained, 
the 4th of November —the poet’s birthday —was fixed 
upon for the festival. For some time, the prospect of 
becoming the chief object of attention and eulogy in 
such an assembly as might be expected, harassed him 
with anxiety: he presently, however, set himself to 
prepare for the event; and when the time came, in- 
stead of being unduly depressed, as we had feared, he 
seemed in better health and spirits than usual. 

Dr. Williamson, having applied to Montgomery for 
the use of any essay which he might happen to have 
by him, as suitable to be read before the Leeds Philo~ 
sophical Society,—at the same time alluding to the 
public dinner about to be given to the poet,—received 
the following letter: — 

ns 
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James Montgomery to Dr. Williamson. 
“ Bhofield, Nov. 1. 1895. 
“Dear Sm, 


“Till this hour I have not been able to sny that I 
could meet your request. Having nothing of my own, I 
applied to the author of the inclosed essay, which he was 
willing to lend you, but not in this disfigured form, the 
aame baving gone through the hands of two transcribers 
since it was read to our Society, and been more handled 
than is ceemly, He hes been disappointed of procuring the 
‘use of one of the clear copies, and only at my earnest solici- 
tation permits this to be forwarded, under the express atipu- 
Jation that it shall on no account pass out of your hands. I 
have no doubt that you will be able to read it; and as it is 
not at all imaginative or rhetorical, you will easily appre- 
hend the sense of every clause as soon as you get hold of 
the leading words. I am sure that it is well worthy of 
Your attention, end may excite some curious and profitable 
discussion in your assembly. 

“Thank you for your kind notice of Friday next; you 
seem to have a right feeling of the exquisite felicity, and 
not less exquisite misery, of my situation. My comfort is, 
that in every week that I have yet lived there has been @ 
Saturday, and I presume there will be one in this. Friday, 
therefore, cannot last for ever when it does come. I only 
wish that ite snfferings and enjoyments may bear the re- 
flections of Satarday. 

“I sm truly your friend, 
“J. Montaommny.” 


Nov. 4, The dinner took place at the Tontine 
Inn, in Sheffield: one hundred and sixteen gentle- 
men, including all classes of politicians, sat down to 
the table. On the right of the President, Lord Milton, 
were Mr. Montgomery and the Rev. Dr. Milner, 
rector ef Thribergh; and on the left, Hugh Parker, 
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Esq., the senior magistrate of the district, and Robert 
Chaloner, Exsq., M.P. for the city of York. The Vice- 
Presidenta were Henry Moorhouse, Esg., master cutler, 
and Peter Brownell, Esq., Town-Regent. After the 
‘usual Joyal toasts had been given, the noble Chairman 
rose and said : — 


“I wish to call your attention to the object of our meeting, 
and the cause of the presence of our distinguished guest. 
But, in the first place, I beg to be allowed to speak a few 
words for myself, to explain how I came, unexpectedly, to 
preside on the present occasion. Had I been called by you 
to render my services towards the completion of any plan 
for the extension of the commerce of this town, or had my 
friend [we understood his lordship to refer to B. Sayle, Eaq.] 
at that end of the table requested me to meet to express our 
sentiments on eome great political question, I confess I 
should not have been surprised. Jf I had been called to 
celebrate some great victory, or the achievements of some 
undaunted hero, I should have been afraid, lest in honouring 
the hero I might have been understood to countenance 
bloodshed, and those wars in which he had distinguished 
himeelf, If it had been an occasion in which the interest of 
commerce was concerned, I might have been suspected of 
acting from self-interested motives. But selected as Jam 
to preside at the commemoration of the virtues and merito- 
rious exertions of the individual whom we have invited to 
meet us this day, I can suspect myself of no improper 
motives. Qur purpose here is todo honour to the indi- 
vidual, who, in his whole course of life, ever mado it an 
object to promote peace. To whatever part of his character 
I turn, I find everything to admire, and nothing to find 
fault with. Many years ago, it might have been objected 
against our friend, that he bad been rendered answerable to 
the laws for certain alleged offences; but these imputed of- 
fences are forgotten, and he baa proved by his subsequent 
life that the impogners of his principles were mistaken, Jt 
is not my intention to dwell on a topic which may be pain- 

na 
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fal to Mr. Montgomery; I will rather direct your attention 
to his constant endeavours to promote the comfort and 
morals of society. There is not an institution of » benevo- 
Jent character in Sheffield to which he has not contributed ; 
not merely in the way in which we have all contributed, by 
rendering pecuniary assistance, but by his time and talents, 
which I account a greater offering. Indeed, I have had 
recent proofs of the lively interest which he takes in the 
great School Establishments in this town. This must be 
considered as an important service; for wherever knowledge 
is imparted, the morals must be improved. And religious 
instruction ia most valnable, for we ought to know the 
duties and principles of the religion we profess. Whatever 
tends to the advancement of virtue, morality, and religion, 
‘in reality beat assists the cause of intellect and civilisation. 
If we do not know the value of religion, we cannot by any 
means administer to the benefit and comfort of mankind. I 
will now call your attention to the literary attainments of 
our guest. Respecting his political principles it is not my 
intention to speak. ‘Not that I fear the discussion of poli- 
tical principles on proper occasions. My sentiments on the 
principal political subjects are well known; and I have the 
satisfaction of saying (not erroneously, I believe) that the 
political sentiments of this gentleman are the same as my 
own, Ihave long known Mr. Montgomery, though it has 
been my misfortune not to have such frequent personal 
interviews with him as I could have wished; and give me 
leave to assert, that his opinions are the necessary result of 
‘his course of life, and the operation of his principles. I 
have learned (and he will not be at a loas to know where I 
learnt it) that the inflexible love of liberty grows from a 
benevolent mind. He will recollect the monument which 
waa raised to commemorate the virtues of that individual to 
whom my family has succeeded in this county; when I 
eould scarcely read, I learned it was not erected for his 
political character, but because he was beneficent and hu- 
mane, There are in this room gentlemen of every species 
of political sentiment of the present day; and I give them 
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credit for their sentiments being founded on honest princi~ 
ples. But I feel satisfied that here no party feeling exists, 
I will now notice our friend as an individual. The town of 
Sheffield has been exalted by his literary atteinments. A 
glory has been shed around his poetical talents, and there 
could not be a mora appropriate time for entwining the 
laurel than the present. The day which you have chosen 
for this festival is, 1 understand (though I did not know 
this at first), the day which gave him to the work. He 
was born, indeed, in a distant country; but we (I may 
apeak in the firet person) have made him our own, and long 
may he live to bebold around him the good he has effected, 
standing as a montmentum ere perenniue! From his fellow- 
townsmen he has received an honourable mark of distinction, 
from sll ranks in life; and, I trust, the kind recollection of 
his public services will exist when he has paased into private 
life, I therefore call upon you to drink the health of — 
“Mr. Montgomery —with cheers.” 


Mr, Montgomery spoke nearly as followa:— 

My Lord Milton, and Gentlemen,—I do not know that 
Tever stood in a more difficult situation than that in which 
I find myself at this moment. I have often encountered op- 
position, and, if I have seldom triumphed, I have never 
been eo vanquished by hostility, but that I bave risen above 
it in the end. Against friendship, however, I cannot hold 
out; the force of kindness is too much for me; I yield, and 
cast myself upon your indulgence, confident that this will 
not fail me, though both thoughts and language may, in 
attempting to address you, under my present embarrass- 
ment. 

T recollect that I once went into Derbyshire, in company 
with a friend, and 8 niece of mine,—s young person, born 
and brought up on the banks of the Thames, accustomed to 
the gay, populous, cultivated scenery of Kent and Middlesex, 
who scarcely ever had seen a common less frequented than 
Blackheath, or an eminence more rugged than Shooter’s Hill. 
She was sufficiently lively and fluent of tongue till wo had 
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got upon the high moors; then she grew gradually serious, 
and at length silent even to sadness. The magnificence of 
nature in & new form overawed her; the loneliness of the 
moorlands made thought retire inward; the weight of the 
mountsing seemed to lie upon her spirit, and the depth of 
the valleys, as we approached Hathersage, to absorb all con- 
ecionsness, except that of their own dreadful, but delightful 
presence. Wonder, admiration, and transport, were aub- 
limed by terror, Some time afterwards, talking of that 
morning’a excarsion, I said to her, ‘ Betay, what did you 
think of the Peak monntaina, when we were among them ?” 
‘Oh! replied, with great simplicity, ‘I wanted to be 
quite still; I wished that nobody would speak to me’ A 
measure of this deep, undefinable feeling has possessed me 
in the anticipation of this day, and amidst the festivity of 
this scene; I could have wished, had it been possible, that 
I might have been silent, and even invisible among you, 8 
spectator of your meeting, and # hearer of the kind things 
that might be said concerning me. But of what was I 
afraid? Of your faces? No; for I never in my lifo saw 
80 many avowedly friendly ones emiling upon me at once, 
Was I afraid of the good cheer with which you have enter- 
tained me? No; for to the limits of temperance, where I 
suppose enjoyment ends, I, too, can enjoy the luxury and 
exhilaration of a well-spread board, surrounded with good 
company, when I have nothing else to do bust to enjoy them, 
It was the mighty, the awful, the overpowering sentiment 
of which I have been the object this day,as one whom 
my townspeople and neighbours delight to honour, not 
here only, but in various other convivial parties, represent- 
ing all classes of the population of this district, who have 
made the anniversary of my birth « day of rejoicing,—it 
was this sentiment of collective esteem and good-will, 80 
universelly embodied (if I may use the phrase), that I 
trembled to meet in person anywhere, but more especially 
the peculiar and distinguished expression of it by the com- 
pany of gentlemen here essembled, differing, as they may 
do, on many important questions from myself, and from one 
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another, yet cordially uniting to honour me. But ‘England 
expects every man to do his duty,’ at a feast as well as ata 
fray; and though, from conatitational timidity, I would fain 
have shrunk, like the owl, from this light, now that Iam 
brought into the full blaze, I will not affect to blink the 
glory reflected upon me, but meet it as the eagle the aun. 
“TI have heard of proud days for Old England, when her 
feets and armies have triumphed over those of her enemies; 
Ihave heard of proud days for heroes, when they returned 
victorious to their native land, with the spoils of nations in 
their train; I have heard of proud days for kings, when 
they have been invested with the parple, amidst the ac- 
clamations of thousands, and with the blessings of millions 
upon their heads; I have heard of proud days even for 
poets, when, in the ancient capital of the world, they hava 
‘been crowned with s chaplet of bays by the hands of 
princes: and some of my friends may very naturally think 
that this iss proud day for me. If pride were the proper 
feeling for me to entertain at this time, J would open my 
whole soul to its influences; bot 1 have learnt another 
lesson, and I must, at least, endeavour to practise it. There 
is a splendid Italian sonnet *, by Giovambattista Zappi, on 
Joadith returning to Bethulie, with the head of Holofernes 
in one hand, and the sword which had smitten it off in the 
other, The populace hailed her at the gates, through the 
streeta, and from the roofs, as the deliverer of her native 
city; the maidens pressed around to kiss her garment, ‘but 
not her hand ;’ while @ hundred of the sons of the prophets 
went before, proclaiming her achievement, and foretelling 
her glory, ‘from the sun's rising to hie rest’ The poet 
1“**Stavasi tutta umile in tanta gloria? 
‘There ia an untranslatable idiom in the original, which 
gives axquisite point to the idea; but the simple meaning 
may suffice us— 
¢Sho was humble under all that glory.’ 


Translated by Montgomery, Works, p. 384. 
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And this is the frame of mind which becomes me on the 
present occasion. Since I came to this town I have stood 
through many «@ fierce and bitter storm, and I wrapt the 
mantle of pride tighter and tighter about my bosom, the 
heavier and harder the blast beat upon me; nay, when I 
was prostrate in the dust, without strength to rise, or a 
friend powerful enough to raise me, I still clung to 

pride, or, rather, my pride clung to me, like the venomed 
robe of Hercules, not to be tern awsy but at the expense of 
life itself. However haughtily I may have carried myself 
in Jater trials or conflicts, the warmth and sunshine of this 
evening, within these walls, compel me irresistibly, because 
willingly, to cast off every encumbrance, to lay my pride at 
your feet, and stand before you modestly, yet uprightly, in 
the garment of humility. But the humility which I now 
assume is a3 remote as possible from baseness and servility; 
nay, it is allied to whatever is noble and excellent —it is 
the offspring of gratitude ; gratitude for all the favour shown 
to me this day by friends, fellow-townsmen, and neighbours. 
Let cold-blooded philosophera say what they will, gratitude 
is not only a genuine, but it is a generous virtue, at once 
the most humbling and the most exalting of our moral 
affections; it is the most humbling, inasmuch as it makes 
ite subject forget himself in devotedness and veneration to 
his benefactor; and the most exalting, inasmuch as it 
awakens within him al] that is beat in feeling and holy in 
principle, to deserve what has been freely conferred upon him. 
Gratitude andbenevolence, in fact, are the counterparts of 
each other; gratitude is the reflection of benevolence, ‘as 
face answers to face in water ;’ they are the two poles of 
the same magnetic needle, vibrating on a common centre of 
msgnanimous disinterestedness; and, like positive and ne- 
gative electricity, they may be converted into each other 
according to the preponderating influence. The deaf and 
dumb boy being required to define ‘gratitude,’ wrote down 
on his slate, ‘gratitude is the remembrance of the heart:’— 
may my heart never lose its memory! then among the 
brightest and most cherished of its remembrances, will be 
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the tokens of sateem and respect which have bees bestowed 
upon me this day, and over which I am rejoicing in this 
place. These, let me say plainly, are honourable to your- 
selves, otherwise they would not be honourable to me; and 
I state this in the real spirit of that humility which I have 
avouched, and which will not be mistaken for vain-glorious- 
ness, when I have explained myself. They are honourable 
to you, because they represent the homage which you are 
glad to render to ‘virtue and talents’ (I take the words of 
your own requisition for holding this festival) wherever 
you find them; and they are honourable to me, because you 
have been pleased to attribute to my Jarge professions and 
small performances more of worth and efficiency than I dare 
to appropriate for myself, but which I thankfully submit to 
receive from your bounty. 

“With politics I do not mean to trouble you here; I bave 
already made my last speech and confession on these topics, 
ga editor of the ‘Iris.’ Respecting that farewell, I know 
not that I have anything to add, to explain, or to retract. I 
give credit to every gentleman present for as much honesty 
in the choice of his opinions, and as much independence in 
the assertion of them, as I have always claimed for myself; 
T only ask what, indeed, the presence of so many reputable 
persons, of dissimilar persuasions, at this social board, 
assurea me that I have,—TI ouly ask to be judged by others 
as I myself desire to judge them. I may be allowed to 
observe, that if there be a day in the three hundred and 
sixty-five which compose the year,—and eurely out of three 
hundred and sixty-five there must be one day, at least,—on 
which the civil war of party should be suspended, and a 
truce, nay, a jubilee of all true patriots held, it is the fourth 
of November, on which are commemorated, not the event 
only, but the principles of the revolution of 1688. From 
these principles we all profesa to derive our peculiarities: 
before we take a step, then, we are all standing on common 
ground; and, to be consistent, we must be concordant 
to-day. 

‘© But the terms of the requisition for this meeting war- 
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rant, if they do not require, that I should allude to 
character in which I have won more glory, and not suffered 
lesa severely, than I bave done in politics.” 


The speaker then went into some details relative to 
his early life, as well before as after his residence in 
Sheffield ; alluding also to his varied labours and ulti- 
mate success as a poet, as already described in this bio~ 
gtaphy. Addressing the noble Chairman with peculiar 
emphasis, the poet proceeded : — 


“T sang the Abolition of the Slave Trade, that most 
glorious decree of the British legislature, at any period since 
the Revolution by the first parliament, in which you, my 
lord, sat as the representative of Yorkshire. Oh! how 
should I rejoice to sing the Abolition of Slavery itself by 
some parliament of which your lordship shall be a member! 
This greater act of righteous legislation is surely not too 
remote to be expected even in our day. Renouncing the 
slave trede was only ‘ceasing to do evil;’ extinguishing 
alavery will be ‘learning to do well’ And this, I am con- 
vinced, may be accomplished with perfect safety to the 
colonies, perfect justice to the planters (for we would ‘ wrong 
no man’), and perfect mercy to the slaves, whom we would 
‘not abandon to the dangers of a liberty for which they were 
unprepared. The means whereby this may be done need 
not now be particularised; I should not have mentioned 
the subject at all, if I had not been persuaded that such 
means are within our reach; and I have alluded to it thus 
incidentally, not as 8 question of polities, but of morality. 

“ Again: I sang of love,—the love of country, the love 
of my own country; for 

+ *€next to heaven above, 
Land of my fathers, thee I love; 
And, rail thy elanderers as they will, 
‘With all thy faults, I love thee still.’ 


T sang, likewise, the love of home, its charities, endearments, 
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and relationships, all that makes ‘Home sweet home;’ the 
Feoollection of which, when the air of that name was just. 
now played from yonder gallery, warmed every heart 
throughout this room into quicker pulsations: I sang the 
Jove which man ought to bear towards bis brother, of every 
kindred, and country, and clime upon the earth: I sang the 
love of virtue, which elevates man to his true standard 
under heaven: I sang, too, the love of God, who é love. 
Nor did I sing in vain. I found readers, especially among 
the young, the fair, and the devout; and as youth, beauty, 
and devotion will not soon cease out of the land, I may hope 
to be remembered through another generation at least. I 
will add that, from every part of the British empire, from 
every quarter of the world where our language is spoken, 
from America, the East and West Indies, from New Holland, 
and the South Sea Islands themselves, I have occasionally 
received testimonies of approbation from all ranks and de- 
grees of readers, hailing what I had done, and cheering me 
forward. I allude not to criticisms and eulogiums from the 
press, but to voluntary communications from unknown cor- 
respondents, coming to me like voices out of darkness, and 
giving intimation of that which a poet is always hearkening 
onward to catch—the voice of posterity. 

But I might have been « notable politician in my day, 
and forgotten es soon as my day was over; I might have 
‘been s far greater poet than I am, and left a name bebind 
me which would have rendered illustrious the place where I 
had so long resided; and, in either case, honours and 
rewards suitable to my pretensions might have been con- 
ferred upon me, but they would not have been such as my 
townspeople and neighbours have bestowed upon me this 
day. For these I am principally indebted to a circumstance 
of equal interest both to the benefactors and the beneficiary; 
it in thisg—I have been your fellow-labourer in many a 
grent and good work for the amelioration of the condition, 
not of the poor only, but of every class of the community in 
Sheffield and Hallamshire. In all your public, benevolent, 
Hterary, and Christian institutions, I have shared with you 
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the burthen and heat of the day; and while I feel, and feel 
humbled by the recollection, that in many respects I have 
been grievously deficient, and in none have done more than 
it was my duty to do, I can easily account for the dis- 
tinguishing marks of favour towarda myself by coadjutors, 
from the mere accident of my situation among them having 
been a very conspicuous one. Connected with the press, 
that most effective engine of public agency, I was necessarily, 
as well ea willingly, connected with public business of every 
kind. All eyes, therefore, have been continually upon me; 
and, as I have seldom done absolutely ill, and appeared to 
be, generally —nay, I will say, sincerely, that J was actually 
—endeavouring to do well, I have gained credit for my 
deeds rather proportioned to my obvious intentions than my 
positive merits. The rewards and honours which I am 
now enjoying through your kindness, therefore, are not 
hasty expressions of temporary feeling,—they have been 
more than thirty years in preparation. For these I return 
my most fervent and cordial acknowledgments; but, in 
conclusion, I must frankly state the situation in which you 
have placed me from this day forward. 

“You have brought me to this altar of hospitality. We 
have broken bread, we bave eaten salt together. And you 
have done this, not merely to give me a splendid proof, in 
the eyes of all the world, of the estimation in which you 
hold my general conduct and character since I became an 
inhabitant of Sheffield, but you have done it, also, to require 
of me a pledge that my future conduct and character shall 
correspond with the past. And I give it you freely, fully, 
hand, and heart, and voice; here devoting my abilities, 80 
far as they ehall be acceptable, to the service of my towns- 
people, my fellow-creatures, and (through bis enabling 
grace) of my God. But let me remind you, that you have 
committed to my keeping a very perilous charge. The 
honour awarded to me is one—with all deference to your 
judgment—which, much to the credit of your hearts, may 
have been carried sway by your liberality; that honour is 
one, which perhaps ought rather to have been posthemous 
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than antedated. For particular exploits of warriors, special 
services of public men, meritorious acts of private persons, 
eimilar testimonies of contemporary applaase have been 
often given; but, on ground so comprehensive as the result 
of the whole public and private career of an individual like 
myself, such honours have rarely been conceded. And 
rarely ought they to be conceded, because they are not only 
inestimably precious in themselves, but they lay the subject 
of them under a weight of responsibility, almost too anu 
for flesh and blood to bear, You have trusted to my did- 
cretion, while yet living, the very character which it ought 
to have been, and which it has been, the object of my whole 
life's labour to obtain, that I might leave it behind at my 
decease. Now, instead of having to look forward to this, as 
something to be won only with my latest breath, you have 
met me before the race was finished, placed the prize in my 
hands, and I have thus to it to the goal, at the risk of 
forfeiting it, more to my than if I had never started 
for it, or miscarried in attempting to gain it at last. Ihave 
henceforth to take heed—and oh! how much heed will it 
require|-—not to lose this treasure by the way, from negli- 
gence, from error, from inconsistency, from apostacy. ‘No 
man can be prononnced happy till he is dead,’ ssid a sage of 
antiquity. I may say, in the same spirit, no man’s character 
is secure till death has set the seal of eternity upon it. 
Mine, however, unsealed, you have given into my own cus- 
tody. Recollecting that the credit of yours is now impli- 
cated with it, I shall have » double motive to deliver safely, 
and in due course, this yet unratified instrament at the 

* grave, there to be enregistered till the great day of acconnt. 
If T succeed in doing this, I may with confidence leave the 
care of my good name to your posterity. 

“But this is a birthday, and such occasions ought to be 
joyous. The learned Egyptians used to introduce the em- 
blems of mortality at their entertainments, to remind the 
guesta amidst their festivities that all men must die, Some- 
thing of this kind I have caused to pasa before you; but it is 
gone. Sod Dee Srey ee 

VOL. Iv. 
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his time, I heartily wish for him many happy commemo- 
rations of the same, yea, and happier seasons even than 
these, in the returning anniversaries of those, whom each 
will remember for himself when I remind him of his home 
and of all whom he loves there.” 


Some other toasts were proposed, after which Mr. 
Montgomery, on retiring, said,— 

“So much has already been spoken by me and about me,on 
this festive occasion, that it would be folly and impertinence 
in me to add one unnecessary word, where any additional 
word would be unnecessary. I therefore simply refer to 
language which I have already used. I did look forward to 
this day with mingled terror and delight. The terror bas 
departed, but the delight will long remain. I have called 
this table the altar of hospitality. I shall often remember 
with gratitude how sumptuously you have entertained me 
at it; and remembering this, I can never forget the pledge 
which I have left upon it.” 


As soon as Mr. Montgomery had retired, the noble 
Chairman observed,— 

“If we have previously felt towards the distinguished 
guest, whom we have entertained this evening, sentiments 
of love, I will venture to assert, after what we have seen 
and heard from him during this meeting, those sentiments 
have been greatly strengthened.” (Great applause,) 

On retiring from the festive scene just alluded to, 
Montgomery, so far from being intoxicated with praise 
honourable alike to the giver and the receiver, was glad 
to be recalled to his wonted bias of religious thought 
and feeling by congratulations in a more solemn tone 
from his esteemed friend the Rev. Theophilus Lessey 
of Halifax. 

“Halifax, Nov, 23. 1815, 

“When,” says the faithfal preacher to the fisttered poet, 
*T was last favoured with your society, I entered, with more 
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than ordinary interest, into the various and affecting eventa 
which have marked the progress of your life, both in ita 
persecuted and in its prosperous course. J had always felt the 
most profound veneration for your exalted genius, and had 
loved you for the magnanimous and self-denying consecra- 
tion of it to the glory of the cross; but from that time I 
became attached to you by sentiments and emotions of a 
more individual character, and I have consequently bebeld 
your recent triumph with feelings far more tender and 
penetrating than I could otherwise have done. Will you 
forgive me, then, if I say that my heart, with all the warmth 
and glow of friendship, has attended you through every 
atep of your progress on that memorable occasion ? 

“In former times you were made to feel the bitterness of 
affliction, and you have frequently had to drink, in secret, 
from the cup of sorrow; but this is a chord I have no right 
to touch; it is the sanctuary into which I must not enter. 
And I sball only remind you, that while you were thus 
tried, your heavenly Father has been employed in polishing 
one of his precious jewels against that day when He will 
make it up, with millions more, and give it a place in the 
mediatorial crown of the Redeemer. I know, my dear 
friend, that to your heart this is the noblest and most 
desirable consummation that eternity itself can reveal. All 
the afflictive circumstances of your life have been brought 
about by infinite wisdom, and with the moat benign in- 
tentions, But why should { write in this strain, when your 
cup of felicity is ranning over? only because it came into 
my mind. I have contemplated the honours with which you 
have been arrayed as the fruits of = victory, 9 glorious 
victory, in which the whole Christian world should par- 
ticipate. It is the triumph of truth, and virtue, and piety, 
over error, and vice, and impiety. Your muse has been 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake; and after having passed 
through much tribulation, she now appears, like the saints 
‘before the throne, clothed in white raiment, and holding in 
hher hand the emblematic palm. .... A voice from the 
throne of the Eternal is heard, saying, ‘Be thou faithful 

L2 
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nto déath, and I will give thee a crown of life.’ This is 
in reserve for you, and will infinitely surpass all the honour 
that comes from man. My feeble but sincere prayers aro 
daily offered up on your behalf, that you may possess all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 


But duties of a practical nature awaited him. The 
following letter not only exhibits an illustration of the 
unwearied zeal of the distinguished writer in the great 
cause of popular education, with which his name will 
ever stand associated, but it shows also his regard for 
the local experience and trustworthy opinions of others. 


Henry Brougham to James Montgomery. 
“ London, Nov. 6. 1895. 
“Dear Sm, 

“T hope you will excuse me for troubling you again 
upon the important subject of our last year’s 
Tam anxious to learn the progress made since then by the 
Shefficld Mechanica’ Institution; and you would confer a 
great favour on me by giving me whatever information you. 
deem material on that head. Iam particularly anxious to 
know which of the rules and regulations bave been found 
to require alteration; and whether further experience has 
confirmed the favourable opinion we bad of the original 
plan generally. Let me especially direct your attention to 
these points—the readiness of the working men to adopt 
suggestions from the honorary members — what proportion 
of the latter have been chosen on the committee— whether 
the regulation about appeal to the ministers has been acted 
on——whether many apprentices have taken the benefits of 
the society-—and whether many members have lost the 
benefit by being in the workhouse or prison —aleo, whether 
any lectures have been given (on this most important part 
of the subject possibly come assistance might be rendered 
from hence: we are endeavouring to facilitate lecturing by 
different means). I should like to know whether you ob- 
eerve the younger members more assiduous, and benefiting 
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more by the Institution — whether any evils arise from dis- 
cussions of private business, ss rules, &c.—and whether 
any ill blood exists from the elections of committee or other 
cause. 

“It would be most gratifying to flad that other instences, 
‘besides those you mentioned to me, had occurred of working 
men betaking themselves to scientific pursuits at leisure 
hours aa a relaxation, and ss loving inquiry and speculation 
for its own sake, Do you apprehend that good would be 
done if a person were to come among them and deliver a 
course of very plain lectures on the pleasures to be derived 
from science — proving these to be great, by going over all 
the natural sciences, and just teaching enough of each, in 
the plainest way, to give persons, then first made acquainted 
with the subject, a comprehension of whaé it was about, and 
a sample or taste (as it were) of its truths? I mention this 
to yourself only, and wishing your free opinion. The object 
would be to set them a thinking and reading, —to give them 
& taste, vo that they might desire more,—-which could only 
be got by reading, or attending lectures which should go 
more fully into each branch. 

* As I have lost the original rules you gave me last year, 
may I further trouble you for another copy? 

“ Believe me to be, with great esteem, 
“ Yours truly, 
“H. Brovenan, 

“ P,§.—If you know of any Mechanics’ Institutions esta- 
blished in your part of the country since last year, and could 
favour me with the name of the secretary, or other person 
taking an active part in them, I shonld be desirous af ob- 
taining information from such quartersy and should write. 

4 James Montgomery, Eaq,, Sheffield.” 


What answer Montgomery returned to this letter 
wedo not know; but as the Mechanics’ Library and 
the Mechanics’ Institution were separate concerns, and 
the former, at least, not only unexceptionably but suc- 

La 
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cessfully answering the purpose of its promoters, he 
would confine his remarks chiefly to it. Of the other, 
it is enough here to say that he knew how to distin- 
guish between its essentially sound principles and those 
accidents of administration which may lessen or mar 
the usefulness, where parity of interest and freedom of 
action are recognised and maintained, 


James Montgomery to James Everett. 


“ Sheffield, Nov. 25, 1825. 
“ My pear Frienp, 

“ Mr, Holland allows me to slip a line into the parcel 
with the returned albums, Those are excellent books 
indeed of the kind, which are not worse after they have 
been written in than they were before. I can only thank 
you for all the kind sayings in your Inst two letters; and if 
T were to fill ten sheets with acknowledgments, they would 
not express more than I mean in plain ‘thank you’—for 
it comes from my heart, and is uttered there in two pulses 
with an emphasia which all the words in the dictionary 
could not exceed. As for your ‘History of Methodism’ 
[in Sheffield], if you determine to have [the printing of] it 
finished in Manchester, it will be no difficult matter to 
match the paper ; you can order it yourself of Mr. Glover, 
paper manufacturer, of Leeds, at 23s. or 24s. per ream. 
‘The type, I should fear, would be less likely to be exact, if 
undertaken at another office; it is Small Pica; but then 
every font of Small Pica differs a little from every other. 
However, you can try specimens by getting a page set up. 
Whatever you determine, if I can serve you, command me 
freely. I will not be so disingenuous as to affect to conceal 
what I know has been told you, in a much better way 
than I could do it,—that your precious baleams sometimes 
break my head. I allude, of course, at dis time, to the 
verses in Miss ——'s album, which may do very well 
between you and me, because I fully understand the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of your meaning; but the world, the 
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world—the ridiculing, the ridiculous world——would not 
tolerate them; and it is right, in this respect, that the awe 
even of the profane acorner should teach the best men discre- 
tion. You may aay they are written for such only as can 
understand them in the integrity and ardour of their own 
unsophisticated feelings; but this will not do, ‘What I 
have written I have written,’ said Pilate on # cartain occa« 
ion; and what he wrote then will not be blotted out to all 
eternity. What has been once written, and has once passed 
into other hands or under other eyes, may rise up at an 
unexpected moment, years upon years afterwards, when all 
that justified it at the time has perished from record, and 
nothing but apparent extravagance or abeurdity may remain 
‘on the face of it to strangers. Forgive this hint, and apply 
it to more cases than that which has caused it to be now 
given, in the faithfolnees of friendebip, and 8 one of the 
hardest tests of friendship to which the writer could have 
been put by you,* 
“ My best regards to Mrs. Everett, and believe me 
“ Ever your obliged friend, 
“J. Montaommry. 
“Mr, James Everett, Manchester," 


At the close of this year appeared the “ Christian 
Psalmist ; or, Hymns, Selected and Original.” These 
compositions, 562 in number, are from a great va- 
riety of authors, including 100 from his own pen, 
traces of which are also evident in many of the rest. 
The work went through several editions, and was very 
acceptable to the religious public. The “ Introductory 
Essay” contains some judicious remarks on Hymnology, 
as one branch of the poetic art, and on the works of 
several of those who have excelled in it, The following 
‘passage will show how much more is required to consti- 


* It need bardly be explained that the poet's objection to the 
‘verses im question srose from the fact that they contained some 
complimentary allusions to himeelf. ! 
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tute excellence even in a hymn, than many ready and 
some popular writers of religious rhymes under that 
designation seem to imagine : — 


“A hymn onght to be as regular in its structure as any 
other poem; it shonld have a distinet subject, and that 
subject should be simple, not complicated, so that whatever 
skill or labour might be required in the author to develop 
his plan, there should be little or none required on the 
part of the reader to understand it. Consequently, a hymn 
mast have a beginning, middle, and end. There should be 
a manifest gradation in the thonghts; and their mutual 
Gependence should be so perceptible that they could not be 
transposed without injuring the unity of the piece; every 
line carrying forward the connection, and every verse 
adding a well-proportioned limb to # symmetrical body. 
The reader should know when the strain is complete, and 
be satisfied, as at the close of an air in music; while defects 
and superfiuities should be felt by him as annoyances, in 
whatever part they might oceur. The practice of many 
good men, in framing hymns, has been quite the contrary. 
They have begun apparently with the only idea in their 
mind at the time ; another, with little relationship to the 
former, has been forced upon them by a refractory rhyme; 
@ third became necessary to eke out 2 verse; a fourth, to 
begin one; and so on, till, having compiled a sufficient 
number of stanzas of so many lines, and linea of so many 
eylinbles, the operation has been suspended; whereas it 
might, with equal consistency, have been continued to 
any imaginable length, and the tenth or ten thousandth 
link might have been struck out or changed places with 
any other, without the slightest infraction of the chain; 
the whole being « series of independent verses, collocated 
as they came, and the burden a cento of phrases, figures, 
and ideas, the common property of every writer who has 
none of his own, and therefore found in the works of each, 
‘unimproved, if not unimpsired, from generation to genera 
tion, Such rhspsodies may be sung from time to time, 
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and keep alive devotion already kindled; but they leave 
no trace in the memory, make no impression on the heart, 
and fall through the mind as sounds glide through the 
ear, pleasant, it may be, in their passage, but never 
returning to haunt the imagination in retirement, or, in 
the multitude of the thoughts, to refresh the soul. Of how 
contrary a character, how transcendently superior in value 
as well as infiuence, are those bymas which, once heard, are 
remembered without effort, —remembered involuutarily, yet 
remembered with renewed and increasing delight at every 
revival! It may be safely affirmed that the permanent 
favourites in every collection are those which, in the 
requisites before mentioned, or for some other peculiar 
excellence, are distinguished above the rest.” 


By this strict canon of composition and criticism let 
the tasteful reader try Montgomery's “Christian Pealm- 
ist,” and ‘* Original Hymns.” 

He seems, at one time, to have projected a poem on 
the destruction of Pompeii, as appears from a collection, 
of memorandums, and the following lines on the sub- 
ject, which we have seen among his papers : —~ 


“ Pompeii’s day is come at last, 

Her pride shall to the dust go down; 

Pompeii’s fatal hour is past, 
And where is now the vanished town? 

Earth opened not her jaws 
‘To awallow up the prey, 

. Nor ocean brake the eternal laws 

‘To sweep her mounds away. 

From heaven the sudden ruin came, 
‘Ingulphed but unconsumed, 

A storm of ashes shot throngh flame, 
Temples and towers entombed. . . .” 


A theme of a very different character was recom- 
mended to him at the close of this very year by a writer 
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in the “Quarterly Review.” In an article on Pope's 
‘Works, occurs the following passage in reference to 
Eloisa:—~ 


“Te is matter of regret that the genius of Pope had not 
‘been employed in exhibiting the antidote as well as the 
bane;—that he, who has so powerfully portrayed the 
morbid state of Eloisa’s mind, had not also depicted Abe- 
lard’s deep contrition; his prostration of heart in recog- 
nition of Divine justices his unaffected forgiveness and 
almost justification of his enemies; and the purified tender- 
ness of his sentiments for her who was atill to him the most 
beloved of human beings. These feelings may be found in 
Abelard’s letters, expressed in language at once simple and 
animated; and combined with congenial matter to be eup- 
plied by the poet, would form & subject admirably adapted 
to the genius and character of Montgomery, to whom we 
take the liberty of suggesting the theme.”* 





That the subject was “‘adapted to the genius” of 
Montgomery may be admitted, but certainly not to his 
character; for though as @ Christian he would have 
imbued it with a deep and tender pathos, suited to the 
penitence of the Paraclete — assuming its reality — still 
the whole story of these unfortunate lovers is identified 
with associations which, to the purity of our poet's 
mind, must have been utterly abhorrent. It may, 
indeed, well be doubted whether Pope will ever be 
deprived of the merit which Johnson has ascribed to 
his treatment of this tempting theme, —“‘ that he has 
excelled every composition of the kind.” 


* Quarterly Review, June—Oct. 1825, p. 800, 
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CHAP. LX. 
1826, 


MONTGOMERY 48 AN EX-EDITOR.— YEELINGS AKD SENTINERTS,— 
YRANGIS QUARLE —-ELECTRICTY OF THE BODY.— EPITAPH — 
CHURCH-RATE CONFLICT. — THE “AIREDALE POET,”——MOKTGOMERY'S 
‘XDONESS TO HIM.— VEEAES TO ME, CONNOE.— FARENOLOGY AND 
THE HINDOOS— BANK PANIC. — LAUGHING GAs. — LETTER TO 
2, EVERRTT.—VIsIr TO MANCHROYER AND LIVERPOOL — EPITAPH. 
VERSES 70 HARRIET MONTGOMERY, —LETTER FROM JOHN CLARE. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL USION.—~ LETTER TO J. EVEREIT.—TO MRS. 
‘FOSTHR,——TO MR. BENKET. 


Tue year upon which we now enter may be said to have 
been the commencement of a new era in the life of 
Montgomery, — for having done with the harassments 
and anxieties of a newspaper politician, he could de~ 
vote himself entirely to polite literature and the calls of 
benevolence: nor—if the collocation may be permitted 
—was it less important to the writer of this paragraph, as 
the first in a quarter of a century of public journalism 
the vicissitudes of which were as little foreseen when 
he took up the editorial pen which had just been laid 
down by his revered friend, as that the valuable life of 
the latter would be protracted through the still longer 
period embraced by the remaining portion of this work. 
And this official succession was by no means an unwel- 
tome accident, so far as the poet was concerned; for— 
aa the retiring tallow-chandler, mentioned in the “ Spec+ 
tator,” stipulated with his successor to be allowed to 
revisit his establishment on “ melting-days"—our friend 
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s00n found his way to the new “ Irie” office, the penetrale 
of which was, of course, always open to him; while the 
playful tone in which he would sometimes introduce a 
paragraph, with “if you approve of it, Mr. Editor,” has 
never been forgotten. 

In a letter to Mr. Everett (Jan. 6.), Montgomery 
says, — 


“Iam st this hour exquisitely tortured on account of a 
very amall circumstance in my life, in which I was as 
innocent and as passive asa new-born babe; and yet, by the 
injustice of opinion, am punished ss though I had been a 
criminal It will be weeks, perhaps months, before my 
wounded spirit can be healed on this point, and the scar 
I must carry to my grave. Can any one, then, blame me, or 
think hard of me, for warning younger persons than myself 
to beware how they act and apeak even in little things, lest 
they lay up for themselves unimagined sorrows in their 
latter days? In reply to one of your inquiries, I have 
noticed the passage in the ‘Quarterly Review’ to which 
You refer. I dare not touch the theme which they recom- 
mend; there are too many unhallowed and horrible associations 
with it, Beside, I am not in tone for any great exercise of 
my amall poetic powers at present. Iam under a cloud of 
discouragement ; it may be partly from bodily infirmity, but 
my spirit has been rebnked, and may not soon come to itself’ 
again. Meanwhile I am preparing materials for a‘ Christian 
‘Poet,’ to follow my ‘ Christian Psalmist.” 





Then follows a commission for several scarce old 
books from the catalogue of a Manchester dealer. It 
is not necessary to explain the circumstances referred 
to in the former part of the preceding extract, to give 
force to the lesson ineulcated by the writer. The eub- 
sequent reference is to those remarks on the “ Epistle 
of Eloisa,” in an article on “ Pope’s Works and Cha- 
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zacter,” which are quoted at the close of the preceding 
chapter. In reference to this period, we once heard 
a preacher say, “I recollect I once took a great 
liberty with our honoured friend,—at least I thought 
so afterwards, We had introduced a Prayer Meeting 
into Norfolk Street Chapel, and I called upon him to 
engage in prayer; and never shall I forget the petition 
he offered, and the feelings it excited among all who 
heard it. I feel greatly obliged to Mr, Montgomery 
for the advice he often gave me on the subject of my 
ministry, and which I have never forgotten.” 

Jan. 26, Mr. Holland dined with Montgomery at 
Mr. Blackwell’s, As he was busy witb his collection 
of Sacred Poetry, the conversation turned on that sub- 
ject; and, among others, the names of Quarles and 
‘Wither were mentioned. Montgomery: “I know not 
in English literature a name that hea been, in many 
respects, more wronged than that of Francis Quarles; 
‘wronged too, in times past, by those who ought best to 
have discerned, and most generously to have distinguished, 
between merits and defects, both partaking of the pe- 
culiarities of the age. I grant, at once, that both he 
and Wither have injured their own fame more than 
either the slanders of their contemporaries or the neg- 
lect of posterity could otherwise have done ;—-Quarles 
especially, by the quantity of crude matter with which 
he has encumbered some of his finest conceptions, as 
well as by the base phraseology with which he has 
often profaned his purest, loveliest, and otherwise most 
felicitous diction.” Holland: “ But ia not that an 
admission in favour of the sentence of his poetical 
brethren?” Montgomery: “No; and certainly not to 
the extent of justifying their indisoriminate slanders: 
for while his faults are sometimes 20 laboured that they 
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seem to have been committed on purpose, his beauties, 
on the other hand, are, apparently, so spontaneous, 
that they alone, amidst his anomalous compositions, 
seem to be natural to him.” Blackwell: “There is 
some truth in old Pomfret’s remark, that to please 
nobody would be as much a new thing as to please 
everybody.” Montgomery: “Yes; but to rest that 
opinion on a sneer at ‘Quarles and Withers,’ is amus- 
ing enough on the part of one who is not fit to be 
named with them. He has not a thought two feet high 
in his whole collection; for his ‘Choice,’ which has 
been praised, what is it but the common-place confes- 
sion of an idle man, who wishes to be idler stillt” 
Blackwell: "Do you intend to give extracts from Ben 
Jonson, aud Beaumont and Fletcher?” Montgomery : 
‘From the former, but not from the latter. I once 
bought an old edition of their works, which I found 
such a stye of filthiness, that I felt I could neither 
keep it nor sell it conscientiously; so I cut out the fine 

trait of Fletcher, gave it to a collector of prints, and 
burnt the book.” He then mentioned some amusing 
instances of perplexity which had arisen to himself and 
others, when players had been introduced to him by 
persons ignorant or regardless of hia non-theatrical 
views. Something being said about electricity, the 
poet described an occurrence which had startled him 
the night before. On drawing over his head a clean 
elastic worsted shirt—the room being dark—he noticed 
a sudden illumination about his face, accompanied with 
a crackling sound. Instead of seeking to protract this 
curious electric phenomena, he instinctively threw from 
him across the chamber the garment, which he declared 
was quite luminous as it left his hand. 
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Under the date of Jan. 26, we have the following 
lines: — 


“To tha Mamory of a Young Girl, who had been much 
delighted by a Discourse on the Ministry of Angels, which 
she had heard a ahort Toone before her last Tiness. 


“ Visions of angels, beautiful and kind, 
Turned to a Paradise thine infant mind; 
‘They seemed at home within so pure a breast, 
Yet vanished soon, for here was not éheir rest, 
Nor thine, —like those in Jacob's dream, they trod 
A ladder, rising to the throne of God: 
And taught thy little steps that easier way 
From night on earth to heaven's eternal day, 
Angels ere long, but not in vision, spread 
Their golden pinions round thy dying bed, 
And in their arms thy ransomed spirit bore, 
With songs of joy, where death shall be no more. 
Dwell there, sweet saint, in bliss with Him above, 
‘Who loved thee with an everlasting love, 
And wait the answer to thine only prayer 
Yet unfulfilled, —that we may meet thee there.” 


About tbis time the inbabitanta of the parish of 
Sheffield were in a state of intense excitement on the 
subject of church-rates, the laws relating to which—or, 
at all events, the interpretation and effect of those laws 
—are in a most unsatisfactory state. This is now ge- 
nerally admitted ; and hence arose an important local 
question, the merits of which can nowise interest the 
reader of these pages, except in connection with the 
fact that Montgomery was largely involved in the con- 
troversy—not as a partisan, but as e mediator between 
the vicar and his officials on the one side, and the 
parishioners on the other side, es in vestry assembled. 
At a public meeting, held January 16., to consider the 
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propriety of levying a rate to defray the expense of 
enclosing the burying-grounds of three new churches 
erected in Sheffield, under the “ Million Act,” a reso- 
lution was passed, adjourning the meeting, after ap- 
pointing Montgomery and two other gentlemen a 
deputation to wait upon the church burgesses*, and lay 
before them the sentiments of the vestry. Montgomery 
drew up a long memorial to the burgesses, in which he 
says, “ The only hope of inducing the inhabitants, 
without the compulaion of an ecclesiastical process, to 
grant a rate for the particular objects above specified, — 
or, indeed, any other,—rests upon the probability of your 
consenting to resume the payment of those charges 
connected with the services and repairs of the parish 
church, which had been defrayed out of the funds be- 
longing to your trust for upwards of two hundred and 
fifty years; but which have been for some time past 
disallowed by you, and borne by the persons who hap- 
pened to be churchwardens, out of their own private 
purses, to their great wrong and injury, as well aa to 
the discredit of the parish, and the detriment, in some 
respects, of the services of the church,” This reasoning 
prevailed with the burgesses: they agreed to resume 
their accustomed payments; and as Montgomery had 
taken his part in the negotiation in good faith, he was 
not thencefurward personally willing to offer any oppo~ 
sition to a rate for enclosing the cemeteries, and pro- 
viding some fittings for the churches in question. Very 
different, however, were the intentions of the majority 
of his constituents, as will be seen afterwards. 

One cold day in the month of January, Montgomery 
was called down stairs to see 2 man whose stout form, 
fresh cheek, keen dark eye, and tortoise-like movement 

* Trustees of.an estate out of which they support three clergy- 
men to aseist the vicar. 
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struck him in a moment; nor was his surprise lessened 
when the stranger at once said, “ My name is Nicholson; 
Tam the Airedale poet: I have walked sixty miles for 
the purpose of seeing you.” Montgomery told him he 
was afraid he would be badly compensated for so long 
a journey. He then told his tale of sorrow ; it was that 
of many an inexperienced author: a poor Bradford 
wool-sorter, he had found himself a poet, had become 
the subject of local wonder and admiration, printed a 
thousand copies of his little volume of verse, sold every 
one of them, and put the proceeds into his pocket. 
He was then persuaded to print a second edition of the 
same number, of which he had sold but a few; so that 
all the money he had realised by the first, was likely to 
be thrown away by the second experiment. Better 
and worse luck, es Montgomery told him, could hardly 
have come more nearly together. While they were in 
conversation, Mr. Samuel Roberts was announced. 
Montgomery : * I have @ poet in the parlour; allow me 
to introduce you to him.” Roberts: “No; I will 
have nothing to do with him.” But with a little ma- 
nagement, Mr. R. was led forward, his surprise at the 
peculiar appearance of the stranger being at once 
evident and amusing. For a while he waa very cool and 
distant; not so Nicholson, who presently s0 won upon 
Mr. R. that the latter thrusting a bank note into the 
poet's hand, ‘let me have,” said he, * half-a-dozen 
copies of your book”——an order which brought tears 
into the eyes of the poor man, whose ‘ unvarnished 
tale” had produced such a result. Montgomery pro- 
mised Nicholson that he would read his book, and if he 
found nothing in it objectionable, and could in any way 
recommend it, he would do so. He had not read long 
before he felt his pulse begin to beat quicker; and 
throwing down the book, “ this man,” said he, “isa 
VOL. TV. x 
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poet." Having read through the volume, he immedi- 
ately, as the best way of serving the author, wrote the 
following letter to meet him at Leeds :— 


James Montgomery to John Nicholson, 
“Sheffield, Jan. 28. 1826, 


« 
“Tam glad that I did not give you my opinion of 
verse, in writing, while my mind was under the infin- 
ence of its first unexpected impressions, because I can now 
say that, after reading your volume through in the course of 
the day, and when the former glow of feeling is past, my 
judgment deliberately approves of the decision of my heart 
in its delightfal surprise at finding your compositiona not 
merely smooth and agreeable, but powerful and pathetic in 
no ordinary degree, whenever the subject is of aufficient 
dignity or interest to awaken the poet within you,—the poet 
that (I am very willing to believe) was born with you. 

“T take it for granted that you may have had the help of 
some judicious friend, in the way of advice at least if not 
correction, to enable you to avoid many of the grosser faults 
into which it is no reproach upon unlettered genius to fall; 
but in your book there is much that could never have been 
taught you, nor interpolated by another, however skilfol and 
accomplished he might be. With a very email proportion 
of the defects and errors of verse, written under circum: 
stances so disadvantageous a yours, # epirit of genuine 
poesy breathes through the whole, and there are paseages 
which the most celebrated of your contemporaries might be 
procd to have written, and which prove that poetry with 
you ig like song to the lark, or fragrance to the rose, — the 
natural Janguage of your tongue, the pure emanation of 
Your sol. Were you about to publish a new edition of 
these pieces, I should have read them with more critical 
severity, and have pointed ont various imperfections which 
ought to be remedied. Unfortunately, however, your second 
edition ia published, and it is the duty of your friends to 
dwell upon its merits, without decrying its faults, in the 
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hope of recommending it to strangera, and inducing the 
benevolent fo purchase copies, — not merely to relieve you 
from the burthen of unsold hundreds, now lying upon your 
hands, but to gratify themselves with = perusal of strains 
well worthy of being rewarded as well as read. 

“You have now experienced something of the sweeta and 
hitters of authorship ; enough, I hope, of the latter to make 
you careful never again to expose yourself to the hazard of 
euch a loss as you have lately had cause to fear, and the 
misery, anxiety, and labour which you must continas to 
experience till you feel yourself (by the sale of a large por- 
tion of your volumes in stock) easy again in your mind and 
in your circumstances. If my sincere and hearty testimony 
to the sterling character of your talents, however rade to 
fastidious taste aome of your performances may appear, can 
be of any service in calling the attention of individuals or 
the public to your name and your book, you may make 
what use you please of this letter. 

“Yam, truly your friend and servant, 
“J. Monreommny.” 


In the following year Nicholson published another 
volume of verse, but greatly inferior in quality to the 
former, for he had fallen into habits of intemperance; 
and having also indulged in some sneers at the religion 
which he once professed, he wrote to Montgomery in a 
penitentiel strain, and received from him some serious 
advice, which it would have been well for him had he 
reduced to practice.* 


* Poor man! be was accidentally drowned in the river Aire, on 
the night of April 14. 1848, “Without the wish to darken the 
shadows of his character by one uncharitable reflection, it may be 
‘usefally remarked, that amidst the numerous instances recorded 
of obscure but irrepressible genius struggling and sinking uo- 
befriended to tha grave, the case of John Nicholeon illustrates the 
less common but perhaps not leas striking truth, that when the 
conduct of the life gives way, wental power is commonly possessed 
and patronage exerted in vain."—Yorkshire Poets, p. 179. 
us 
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The following verses were addressed — 


“ To the Rev, Samuel Connor, on reading his Memoir of the 
late Mrs. C., who died Jan. &. 1826, aged 82 Years. 
“ She rests in peace; for her no care 
Again can wring affection’s breast ; 
She hath no sorrow now to share, 
And will you grieve that she is blest? 
“ Weep not for her, from whose dear eye 
God hath for ever wiped all tears; 
Nor o'er that busied image sigh, 
Ehd but till Christ, her life. appears. 
“No longer at the mercy-seat 
For her your pleading soul you lay ; 
And is not then her joy complete, 
For whom e’en love may cease to pray? 


“Yet care for those sweet babes she left; 
‘Yet in your louely chamber weep; 
Sigh, of such fellowship bereft, 
And even prayer her memory keep. 
“Let Nature mourn, resigned and still, 
‘Till He who wounded heals the heart; 
And, since it was a Father's will, 
Believe it best that ye should part. 
“Does she repine? In marvellous light 
She sees what you in darkness see,— 
‘That all His ways are just and right, 
‘Whose counsels reach eternity, 
“ Ockbrook, April 24. 1826.” 


Montgomery bad especial interest in the memory of 
this good woman and the trisls of her husband, having 
allowed himself ta become a sponsor on the baptism of 
their child, to whom his own name was given at the 
font, as we learn from the following playful rhymes, 
addressed — 
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“To James Connor, of Ookbrook, aged 11 Years, Dec. 1834. 
My God-child! May you be a Child of God! 


“Our Saviour had two disciples, whose namea 
Remind me of you, for each was called Jomes ; 

Now James is like Jacob, and means a deceiver, 
‘Yet either of these was a faithful believer. 

“One James was John’s brother, our Lord’s was the owner; 
But the glory of both was, through suffering and loss, 
To tread in His footateps, and carry the cross. 

“May you, with these twain, your calling obtain 
To publizh His word,—and be James, the third 
Disciple of Jesus, through honour and shame, 

To boast not your own, but rejoice in His name.” 


Feb. 3. Montgomery read at the monthly meeting of 
the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, a paper 
on Phrenology, as connected with the developments 
and character of the Hindoos; and on the 7th of April 
a continuation of the same, in relation to the negro. 
In the February of the year following he delivered a 
public lecture before a large audience at the Music 
Hall, consisting substantially of these two essays, His 
object was less to discuss or deny the claims of phreno- 
logy as a method of ascertaining the leading character- 
istics of the mind from the external conformation of 
the head, than to rebut certain conclusions of a moral 
kind, too hastily drawn by the bold disciples, and too 
passionately regarded by some timid oppugners, of this 
so-called science. His leading argument was to this 
purport— that, were phrenology established to the 
utmost extent of its reasonable advocates, it involves 
no issues of fatality, nor could it, from the mere cir- 
cumstance of organical conformation, elevate one class 

ua 
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of our fellow creatures into intellectual eminence, or 
consign another class to perpetual mental degradation. 
“If,” said Montgomery, “ phrenology were merely, like 
Hindooism, a system of castes, and every tribe of mankind, 
by a fatality of organisation, were, according to ita doctrines, 
doomed to be, through all stages of society, savage, semi- 
barbarian, or civilised, the same as their fathers had been 
in one or the other of these stages,—if phrenology were such 
a system of castes, I for one would abjure it without re- 
quiring any further evidence of its utter absurdity, and 
point-blank contradiction to all the records of history, the 
testimony of living experience, and the whole result of 
man's knowledge of himself and his species. A science, in- 
volving such anomalous consequences, could not be of God, 
and would not stand. His worke are perfect, however 
slowly their isames may be produced ;—they are perfect, be~ 
cause they include ia their very rudiments the principles by 
which they must go on to perfection, if not unnaturally 
obstructed; and even then the interruption cau be only 
temporary, while their power and tendency to progression 
revive in undiminished activity the moment the hindrance is 
removed. If this be the case in all inferior subjects of the 
animal and even of the vegetable creation, is it possible that 
the masterpiece of the Almighty should be the only incor- 
rigibly defective work of his hand? No; let science search 
out every secret of the universe, ahe has nothing to fear 
except error;—error in the guise of troth, or truth adul- 
terated with error;—every pure truth that she can discover 
must be a new revelation of God in his visible universe, and 
anew confirmation of the authenticity of that word which 
reveals the things that are unseen and eternal ;—things 
absolutely undiscoverable by physical investigation, and 
necessarily irrefutable by that which could not have found 
them out, et, then, phrenology be established throughout 
in all ite ramifications so far as positive facta compel in- 
ductions as the only alternative of those facts, and the 
Christian need not tremble for his religion, nor the philan- 
thropist for bis hope of the ultimate civilisation of every 
class of the human race, whatever be their present darkness 
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of mind, depravity of manners, or preposterous developments 
of akull.” 


Feb. 19. In consequence of an unfounded notion 
that parliament was about to put an immediate stop to 
the circulation of one-pound notes, a panic was created 
among a certain class of the inhabitants of Sheffield, 
and the consequence was, what is termed “a run” 
upon the local banks for gold, This unusual and un- 
warrantable movement threatened very serious incon- 
venience, first, to the parties who were expected to 
redeem thousands of notes in hard cash, simultaneously 
and at a moment’s notice; and secondly, to the trades- 
men and shopkeepers, who had been constantly in the 
habit of taking the paper. To counteract this mis- 
chievous mania, a public meeting was convened by the 
Master Cutler; and Montgomery, as a person well able 
to deal both intelligently and discreetly with a subject 
of auch vital importance, and as possessing the entire 
confidence of his townspeople, was prevailed upon to 
occupy a foremost position in the meeting, and explain 
the whole case. This onerous duty he successfully 
discharged in a long and admirable speech, which, re- 
sulting in the proposal and adoption of certain resolu- 
tions, had the effect of immediately restornig confidence, 
and thas putting an end to the panic, It seemed 
somewhat curious to find the man who was known to 
be engaged with the compilation of the “ Christian 
Poet,” taking this conspicuous and responsible part in 
assuring the present stability of the local banking esta~ 
blishments—though not more curious than the appear- 
ance of Bishop Kaye behind the bank-counter of the 
Messrs, Mortlock, at Cambridge, during “ a run” on 
their establishment in 1824,° 


* Vide Whycheote of St. John's, vol. ii. p. 199, 
ue 
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Montgomery: ‘I once received a letter from good 
Thomas Alliss, the Quaker, to this effect—‘ Friend 
James Montgomery, wilt thou be kind enough to 
favour me with a copy of the verses composed by thee 
after inhaling the nitrous oxidef’” Holland: "Did 
you ever breathe the laughing gas?” Montgomery : 
“T did; but I neither laughed nor made verses on the 
occasion.” It was in a party of friends, who were very 
anzious I should submit to the experiment: I con- 
sented, and on the removal of the flask, everything 
seemed to be swimming around me; but I had still the 
consciousness and the power to make a mental effort; 
and flinging myself on a sofa, I passed through the 
ordeal without making any foolish exhibition.” 

When M. Alexandre, the celebrated ventriloquist, 
visited Sheffield, at the beginning of this year, he 
called upon Montgomery, less with the expectation of 
getting him to patronise his extraordinary performance, 
than with a wish to add his autograph to one of the 
most curious collections of the kind which we ever saw. 
The poet wrote the following :— 


“To M., Alexandre, the Ventriloguist. 


“Fama. 6s 
+ + + oul quot enn corpore plums, 

‘Tot Hingum? ‘Virg. din, iv. 174168, 
“ Stranger, I need not ask thy name, 

I know thee by thy wondrous lungs ; 
Thou art the genuine son of Fame, 

Talking with all thy mother’s tongues. 

“Feb. 18. 1826.” 


* Southey once inhaled it. Vide Cottle’s “Recollections,” 
vol. ii. p. 36. 
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James Montgomery to James Everett. 


 Ghefield, Feb. 24. 1996. ° 
© Dean Farenn, 

*“T have heard no more concerning your newspaper 
and know not when the first number will appear, or whether 
it will appear at all. It struck me, however, this afternoon, 
that I bad promised you a few lines for @ corner, and that 
unless I sent them forthwith, they would be, hke most of 
amy performances, too late to be acceptable, These stanzas 
were written in reference to the circumstances of the family 
of the Inte Mr. Manwaring, the Methodist preacher here ; 
but I purposely made them general and not personal,* This 
will aecount for the apparent abruptuess of the termination. 
Tam weaty of writing memorials of the dead; yet every~ 
body thinks, that though nothing but common-place can be 
anid in every other case, yet in their own there is something 
that would inspire a stone—even a gravestone—to write 
eloquently. If you use these lines, print them just as they 
are, without any reference to the occasion. The good man 
with the unrememberable name, whom you mentioned in 
the last, has not yet called upon me; and I dread so mach 
the sight of a stranger,—of whom I can know nothing except 
that he expects something from me which may be very dif- 
ferent from anything I can afford,—that I hope he will 
pass over me like a cloud, or by me like the wind. It is 
one of the penalties which I pay for my youthful ambition 
and my'later notoriety, to be exposed to what, in the ab- 
atract, is very complimentary, and gratifying to better 
feelings than vanity—the visits and correspondence of 
those who think that the man is the same romantic and 
imaginative being which they have made the poet in their 


The Widow and the Fatherless— Works, p. 318. 
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own minds. If you can get me Ford's books in 9 fortnight, 
it will_be an accommodation; if not, do not trouble your- 
golf. 
: “Your friend, 
“J. Monteommer, 
“ Mr, James Everett, Manchester.” 


April 1. Montgomery left Sheffield to attend Mis- 
sionary Meetings at Liverpool and Chester; on his way 
he dined and spent the evening with Mr. Everett, who 
was then residing in Manchester. Being asked how 
the “Iris” succeeded with Mr. Blackwell? Montgomery : 
“Very well, I believe: the noise made by the falling of 
the old tree [alluding to the public dinner given to 
himself] helped it at the outset.” Mr. Everett gave 
the poet six small prints, which had been issued es 
illustrations of bis works. Montgomery: ‘* Two or three 
of them are very well conceived: but let me tell you,” 
said he, smiling, ‘the artist bas taken a great liberty 
with my Zillah, whom I never allowed to put her arms 
round the neck of Javan in this manner: it is almost 
as indecorous as it would be in the case of any one of 
our [the Moravian] single sisters. A woman must have 
assumed the béwe ribbon, before such a freedom could 
be permitted.”* He was shown some verses at that time 
circulating through the newspapers with his name, and 
beginning —‘ O, had I the wings of a dove!” Mont- 
gomery: ‘ They are not mine; snd though smooth 
aud pleasing, 1 am not anxious to take the credit of 
them. Do you think I should ever have written, in devo- 
tional poetry, such a line as‘ A fairy-scene doth life 


* Among the Moravians « plain blue ribbon over the cap is the 
bedge of 2 married woman, as a yellow one of virginity, and a white 
one of widowhood; and these symbols are—or were —attached to 
the shrouds and funeral pall of the parties respectively, 
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appear?’” He conversed about the “ Christian Poet,” 
upon which he was then engaged; and mentioned 
several works which he was anxious to see. Mr. Everett 
afterwards furnished some of them, and also gave him 
the copy of a curious fragment from which he has given 
extracts under the name of “ William Billyng,” in- 
cluding some verses entitled “Earth upon Earth,” 
which, in altered forms, have been attributed to various 
authors.” He complained that having, after repeated 
solicitation, and promises of liberal remuneration, writ- 
ten a long poem for the “Amulet,”+ during the busiest 
period of his transfer of the “‘ Iris” in the preceding year, 
he neither received money nor thanks, nor even a copy 
of the book, and he found others had similar grounds of 
complaint, The meeting at Chester was on the Srd of 
Apri; and as Montgomery had never visited this 
ancient city before, Mr. Everett was glad to become 
his guide. They took a turn on the walls; had a sight 
of the Welsh mountains; looked into the county hall 
where the assizes were going on; called at two or three 
old book shops to inquire for sacred poetry; and then 
went along Water Street, where, among other inscrip- 
tions, the poet was struck with this, on the front of an 
old building—‘* God’s Providence is mine Inheritance,” 
immediately collating it with a verse in a collection of 
“Spiritual Songs,” which Mr. Everett had shown 
him:— . 


“T do not bless my labouring hand, 
‘My labouring head, or chance ; 
Thy providence, most gracious God, 
Ia mine inheritance.” 


* Notes and Queries, 1853. 
+ Elijah in the Wilderness— Works, p. 289, 
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He was evidently unwell, and out of spirits, so that his 
speech at the mesting in the evening was less animated 
than usual But, on the following evening, at Liver- 
pool, he rose superior to his nervous depression, and 
produced a powerful impression on his audience. Dr, 
Raffles wes anxious to have had Montgomery as his 
guest during this visit; but he said he had been “ con- 
signed, like a bale of goods, to the care of Mr, Byrom; 
and with him he should stay.” He accompanied the 
Doctor, however, to a Home-Missionary meeting, at 
the chapel of the late Rev. P. Charrier, an Independent 
minister, who had just died, and left the annual report 
in short-hand, which nobody could decipher, This 
curious and affecting incident afforded an eppropriate 
theme to our friend on this occasion, He returned 
home by way of Buxton, and on the 10th presided at 
a Wesleyan Missionary Meeting in Sheffield; acknow- 
ledging in his speech, very distinctly and gratefully, the 
obligations under which he lay to a body whose 
preachers had been the means of recalling him to the 
paths of piety and spiritual life. 

In April he went to Ockbrook, on a visit to his 
brother Ignatius, as we learn from the following letter, 
the lines appended to which are on a tombstone in the 
churchyard of Workington, Cumberland, raised over 
the grave of Robert Dickenson, ‘a Christian poet, and 
distinguiehed by the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit: ‘J am a man of peace,’ said he, ‘and I love 
peace ['" 


James Montgomery to Miss Dickenson, 


“ Ockbrook, near Derby, Apeil 21, 1836. 
“Dan Mapam, 
“ Applications like yours sre so often made to me, 
that I can seldom comply with them. You, however, appear 
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to have been so much in earnest fo obtain your suit, thet I 
could not find in my heart entirely to refuse it. If the 
annexed lines will in any degree meet your wish on 5 sub- 
Ject eo utterly exhausted of any possibility of new or affoct- 
ing illustration, I shall be very glad. 

“TI am at this place on a visit to my brother for a few daya, 
which must account for the date of the present communi- 
cation, instead of Sheffield, my usual abode. 

“Iam traly, 
“Your friend and servant, 
« J. MonrqoMerr. 
“ Miss Dickenson, Workington, Cumberland.” 
Epitaph. 
“Peace to the man of peace ! hia name, 
Illustrious once, in humble fame, 
Soon like himself must die ; 
Yet, in the book of life enrolled, 
‘That name, when Time's last hour is told, 
Shall sun and stars outvie. 
‘* His spirit, numbered with the blest, 
Rejoices where the weary rest, 
‘The prisoners find releases 
He led below the life of love, 
That life is perfected above ; 
Pence to the man of peace!” 

‘The original copy of the ‘‘ Three Marys”* is dated 
there. Among many other proofs of her uncle's 
affection ‘we have the following lines, addressed — 

“Jo my Niece, Harriet Montgomery, of Ockbrook. 
“There is a Book in Heaven, begun 
‘When Sin and Death had birth, 


In which are written, one by one, 
The names redeemed from earth. 


Original Hymns LIL. 
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“Nor will the Volame be complete, 
‘T3ll Christ hath trodden down 
Sin, Death, and Hell beneath his feet, 
And won his perfect crown : 


* The crown of hia eternal love, 
With living jewels bright, 
His saints, once darkness, bat above, 
Transformed to marvellous light. 


“ Your name be entered in that Book ; 
And in that diadem, 
On you may Jesus love to look, 
As on a chosen gem: 


“ A gem to which the world had nought 
So precious in his view ! 
Behold at what s price ’twas bought— 
He gave Himself for you.” 


Mr, Holland, having in the press a History of 
‘Worksop®, asked the poet to favour him with a motto 
for the title-page. He at once kindly complied by 
writing on the proof-sheet the following linea: — 


“Time which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of 
all things, hath yet spared theac minor monnments’— fre Taomas 
‘Baowns, on ‘ Urn Baril.’ 

“ Thousands, ten thousands, on this spot of earth 

Had lived and died ere we beheld the day ; 

Thousands, ten thousands, here shall spring to birth, 

And live and die when we have passed away : 

The dead, the living, the unborn shall meet, 

‘When the last link hath made the chain complete, 

And Death, the Grave, the World, ali vanish at their feet. 


“ J, Mowrcomeny, May 11. 1826.” 


* A town and parish in Nottinghamshire. The work (one vol. 
Ato.) was Bublished this year. 
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‘We have slready mentioned Jobn Clare's verses 
written in imitation of the poets of the seventeenth 
century. When Montgomery printed them, he thought it 
eo much less likely that his correspondent should himself 
be the anthor, than that they should have been tran- 
scribed from an old book, that he, some months after- 
wards, wrote to ask for further information, mentioning, 
at the same time, his own project of the ‘ Christian 
Poet.” He received the following reply :— 


Jokn Clare to James Montgomery. 


“ Helpstone, May 8, 1826, 
4 My pear Sm, 

“T will lose no time in answering your letter, for I 
was highly delighted to meet so kind a notice from # poet 
60 distinguished as yourself; and if it be vanity to acknow- 
ledge it, it is, I hope, a vanity of too honest a nature to be 
ashamed of —at least I think so, and always shall, But 
your question almost makes me ashamed to own to the 
extent of the falsehood I committed; and yet I will not 
double it by adding a repetition of the offence. I must 
confess to you that the poem is mine, and that the book 
from whence it was pretended to have been transcribed has 
no existence (that I know of) but in my invention of the 
title, And now that I have confessed to the crime, 1 will 
give you the reasons for committing it. Ihave long had 
a fondness for the poetry of the time of Elizabeth, though 
I have never had any means of meeting with it, farther 
than in the confined channels of Ritson’s ‘English Songs,’ 
Ellis’s ‘ Specimens,’ and Walton’s ‘ Angler ;’ and the winter 
before last, though amidst a severe illness, I set about 
writing a series of verses, in their manner, as well as I 
could, which I intended to pass off under their names, 
thongh some whom I professed to imitate I had never 
seen. As Iam no judge of my own verses, whether they 
are good or bad, I wished to have the opinion of some 
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one on whom I could rely; and, as I was told you were 
the editor of the ‘Iris,’ I ventured to send the first thing 
to you, with many ‘doubts and fears.’ I was happily 
astonished to see its favourable reception. Since then I 
Dave written several others in the same style, some of 
which bave been published; one in Hone’s ‘Every Day 
Book,’ on Death, under the name of Marvel; and some 
others, in the ‘European Magazine ;’ ‘Thoughts in a 
Churchyard,’ the ‘Gypay’s Song,’ and a ‘ Farewell to 
Love.’ The first was intended for Sir Henry Wooton; the 
next for Tom Davies; the last for Sir John Harrington. 
The last thing I did in these forgeries was an address to 
Milton, the poet, under the name of Davenant. And as 
your kind opinion was the first encouragement and the last 
T ever met with from a poet to pursue these vagaries or 
shadows of other days, I will venture to transcribe them 
here for the ‘Iris,’ should they be deemed as worthy of it 
as the first were by your judgment, for my own is nothing.* 
Isbould have scknowledged their kind reception [sooner] 
had I not waited for the publication of my new poems, 
the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ which was in the preas then, 
where it haa been ever since, aa I wish, at ita coming out, 
to beg your acceptance of a copy, with the other volumes 
already published, as Iam emboldened now to think they 
will be kindly received, and not be deemed intrusive, as one 
commonly fears while offering such trifles to strangers. 
I shall also be very happy of the opportunity in proving 
myself ready toserve you in your present undertaking; and 
could Tlight on an old poem that would be worth your 
attention, 300 or even 1000 lines would be no objection 
against my writing it out; bot I do assure you I would not 
make a forgery for such a thing, though I suppose now you 
would su-pect me; for I consider in such company it 
would be « crime, where blossoms are collected to decorate 


‘The stanzas were printed in the “Iris” of May 16. 1626. 
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the ‘Fountain of Truth. But I will end, for I get very 
sleepy and very unintelligible. 
“Tam, my dear Sir, 
“ Yours, very sincerely and affectionately, 
“Jon CLARE, 
“Mr. Montgomery, Sheffield.” 


May 15. As usual, Montgomery took an active part 
in the Anniversary of the Sheffield Sunday School 
Union ; recalling especially to the minds of the assem- 
bled teachers the past services and present mission of 
their patron, Mr. Bennet. In detailing the case of a 
mother in one of the South Sea Islands, who, after 
hearing the “ glad tidings” of the gospel, wept that the 
missionaries had not arrived sooner to prevent her from 
murdering her own child, the poet was 20 overcome 
with emotion that he had to sit down, the large 
audience evidently participating in his feelings. The 
Jarge work which he afterwards composed from the 
memoranda of Mr, Bennet and his colleague, recorde 
numerous cases of child-murder in those islands. 


James Montgomery to his Nieces. 


“ Sheffield, June 11. 1826. 
« My pap Betsy ayy Hanne, 

“r suppose you Bre now at Margate, and, 28 I cannot 
visit you in any other way, I come to you in spirit, and 
appear to you on paper, just to tell you that the afflictions 
under which you are each of you suffering have excited the 
deepest sympathy towards you, and solicitnde that all may 
‘be well with you soon, as I humbly, fervently, and believ- 
ingly pray every day, end many times a day (for I cannot 
think of you without praying in ™y mind), that all may 
be well with you at last, both in this world and that 
which ia to come. Now that you will have leisure from 
the hurry and disturbance of business, that surrounds you at 

‘VOL. IV, a 
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home with many cares and concerns of this life, I entreat 
you, my dear, dear nieces, that you will employ some 
portions — a little at a time—of every day in reading the 
New Testament, eapecially the four Gospels, and more 
particularly that of St John, in which you will find refresh- 
ment for your minds, when you are languid; comfort for 
your spirits, when they are troubled; and pence for your 
souls, when you are willing to hear what our Saviour haa 
done and suffered for you, to save you from sin and the 
consequences of sin. If you have a hymn book with you, 
that will afford you pleasing and instructive exercise of 
another kind. But, above all, pray, each for yourself, that 
God would bless you, and fulfil in you every purpose of hia 
mercy for which He has sent your present trials. Though 
you have been wonderfully and graciously preserved from 
most of the evils of that world which lieth in wickedness 
ground you, yet you know, and I am sure, too, that you feel 
that you are sinners and need repentance! Oh! it is a 
Dleasing, beyond all the mere enjoyment of good things 
under the aun, to know that we are sinners, and that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners! He came to 
aeek and to save the lost. He came to seek and to save you. 
Oh! may He find you now, and rejoice over you, aa He only 
ean rejoice, who knows the value of a soul, having paid the 
price of yours with his own most precious blood! But, if 
you can find freedom, pray together, in your own simple 
language, and your prayers will be answered, for the Holy 
Spirit will help your infirmities, and, I trust, will witness 
‘with your spirits that you are born of God, when the love 
of God shall be shed abroad in your hearts. Do not think 
I write in this manner to distress you;——-no, no; these ara 
words of peace; they are good tidings of great joy to those 
who believe them; and oh! may the Lord open your hearts 
to welcome his message of salvation! . . . Kind remem- 
brance to all at Woolwich. 
“ Your affectionate uncle, 
«J, Monrcomzrr, 
“ Mrs. Edmund Foster.” 
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James Montgomery to James Everett. 


“Sheffield, June 14. 1826, 
“Dear Farexp, 

“TI write to say that I cannot write to you. Mr. 
‘Holland, the good man and true, by whom this scrawl will be 
delivered, will tell you how I am in the toils of a subscription 
for the distressed workmen, and in greater distress, perhaps, 
than any one of them from want of companions to help me to 
help them. Be this as it may, I must thank you under my 
own hand for your hospitality to me at Manchester, and for 
all the kind trouble you have taken upon yourself to pro- 
eure materials for my ‘Christian Poet.’ I have nearly 
finished the rough copy, and hope, as soon as I can find 
“space to breathe, how short soever,’ to begin with the fair 
one, which will not take much labour, though it will require 
much exactness, as it consists principally of references to 
abont a hundred volumes, containing millions of lines—- 
waggon loads of chaff and straw, with here and there a 
grain of gospel trath in genuine poetry. The winnowing 
has been no small nor brief toil, It is astonishing how 
little genuine poetry of any sort there is amidst nll the mass 
that is called by the name, and published as the works of 
the most celebrated geniuses which this island ever pro- 
daced, Till you come to assay the standard, you would not 
believe how disproportioned the alloy is to the pure gold. 
I return the two very curious tracts published at Man- 
chester from old manuscripts, from which I have gleaned 
verse or two; also Ames’s three volumes, from which I 
have got no more. However, five lines repay the trouble of 
tumbling over five hundred leaves, and glancing down the 
pages. I must not forget your Lion, if he has not broken 
loose, or, which is more likely, died of famine in these hard 
times ; the latter I rather think was impossible, it not being 
given even to lions to die more than once in this world; 
and, as dead lions are not apt to walk, the former cannot 
have been the case. If, then, you have not otherwise dis- 
posed of him, and can contrive to forward him (that is, if 

xa 
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you remain in the same mind respecting his fature destiny) 
in some safe package, that shall not be too expensive, —for 
a lion’s skin, as well os a bear’s, may be bought too dear, — 
T am sure our Literary and Philosophical Society will most 
thankfully receive him, and find him room, as your repre- 
sentative, among themselves, whenever their learned body 
assembles. We will readily defray any expense of packing 
which you may think moderate. — Yesterday I was wise 
enough to venture life and limb amidst an election crowd in 
the very wake of Lord Milton. Of course I was almost 
cast away in the straits between the Tontine Inn and 
Paradise Square. I thought I had escaped till I got safe 
home, and then I found that I had rot done so, having 
sprained my ancle in such a manner that I can hardly walk. 
I assure you I did noé write this with the lame foot, though 
appearances are in favour of such s supposition, it is so 
wofully penned. Kindest regards to Mrs. Everett, 
“T am truly, your friend, 
«J. Mortcomzny, 
“ Mr, James Everett, Manchester.” 


James Montgomery to George Bennet. 


“Gheffield, Ang. 16, 1896, 
“My peaz Farexp, 

“From the hurry and anxiety of preparation for a 
journey to Harrogate, I snatch a few moments to flee over 
land and ocean, —as I may do without the slightest interrup- 
tion, though I cannot cross the room in which I am sitting 
without an effort of mind and limb, —to meet you, wherever 
you are at this time, in spirit, and whenever you arrive at 
the place to which this ie directed, to meet you again on 
paper. The latter occasion, I hope, will be when you 
arrive at your last stage before embarking, for good and all, 
for Old England once more. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
then, and for the last time probably, such an interview will 
occur; I therefore gladly assure you, of what you know by 
your own feelings, that absencs cannot lessen the sincere 
affection of long-enjoyed and long-tried Christian friend- 
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ship; and if absence in this world cannot do it, where we 
have but the possibility of meeting again to encourage us 
to cherish the remembrance of those with whom we once 
took aweet counsel, and walked to the house of God in 
company, —absence from the body, when to be so absent 
is to be present with the Lord, cannot disunite those who 
are one in heart with Him, though death stand between 
them. Therefore, whether we ever see other's face in the 
flesh any more or not, if we continue in Ais love, where He 
is we shall be: and can they be separated from each other 
who are at once and for ever with the Lord?— Your last 
letter, from the Eastern Archipelago, showed me that, as 
you have turned the point from which the aun sets out to 
visit ug, your heart feels the attraction of your native land 
atronger and stronger, and the sweetness of home-sickness 
grows more and more overpowering and bewildering, till 
the pain and the pleasure can scartely be distinguished; 
the latter, however, I trust, as you come nearer and nearer, 
will gain the ascendancy, and, at the place where this may 
meet you, I trast you will find yourself indeed arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope, after all the tempests and trials, 
by land and water, which you have encountered on your 
missionary circumnavigation. One thing grieves as, which 
appears also to be « source of peculiar grief to you,—that 
so many of our packets miscarry. I can truly sympathise 
with you in the desolation of heart which you experienced 
on the coast of China, in the river of Canton, where the 
truth as it is in Jesus is proscribed; where, by the decree 
of aman whose breath is in his nostrils, on every forehead 
of every native this inscription seemed to be branded — 
*To me the gospel must never be preached.’ And there 
to find no letter from England, no introduction from Dr. 
Morrison, —this, after coming from the islands of the South 
Seas, where ‘glory to God in the highest,’ &c. is singing 
from shore to shore, as if Christ were new-born among the 
people who sat in darkness there,—this must have gone 
through your soul like a sword of ice, wounding, and chilling, 
and deadening, where it pierced Faith, Hope, and Charity 
ns 
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themselves in your bosom. But it is discouraging to us to send 
out our messengers from time to time, we know not whither, 
in the hope that one or two may not misoarry. This shuts 
our hearts and restrains our hands when we write, not kuow- 
ing for whose eyes the lines may be destined. All the publis 
affaire of this neighbourhood you will learn from the news- 
paper; and from these you will find that the number of 
old familiar faces is diminishing: many you will never see 
again; and those you do, will not sppear as they once did; 
but though the fasbion of the features is daily changing 
for the worse to the eye, you will not find that affections 
have thus declined; they renew their youth, like the eagle, 
with every opportunity of writing to or hearing from the 
beloved and the absent... . You are often inquired after 
‘by persons whose names I know not. 
“Once more, your faithful friend, ¢ 
« J. Mowrrcommry.” 
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MONTGOMERY GORS TO HAREOGATE.—REY. J. W. CUXWINGHAM. — 
‘POUNTADNS ARREY.— EPITAPH OX CAPTADN TEWITSOR. — LOCAL DIS- 
‘TRESS —RLLIOTE CRESBON.~-“ VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD.” — 
‘LBYTER TO J, BLACK WELL.—T0 J. EVERETT. —" ZEMBA AND ILA." — 
MOWTGOMARY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE PHILOSOPILIGAL SOOTRIT, 
LUNGS, LETTER TO JOSEPH ROWXTREB.— 70 JOBRPH ASTOR.— 
‘TO MISE ASTON, —“' PELICAN 1SL4ND."”—ITS ORIGIN AXD PROGRESS. 
HE PRLIOM, 


Iw the month of August he went to Harrogate, as 
intimated in the preceding letter. This visit was ren~ 
dered very pleasant, in consequence of his meeting 
with the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, the vicar of Harrow *, 
in company with whom and an agreeable party, he 
made an excursion to Fountains Abbey, a memento of 
which exists ina bit of passing pleasantry, in prose and 
rhyme, in Montgomery's handwriting, and entitled 
© A True Copy of 2 Certain Record, discovered in 
the Neighbourhood of Fountains Abbey, Angust 30. 
1826.” 

In September, 1826, Captain Hewitson perished in 
the ship “ Town,” of Ulverston, which was wrecked in 
the Mersey; but his body was brought to shore by the 
tide at Liverpool, where he was buried, and a plain 
monument erected to his memory by his brother 
mariners: it contains the following lines from Mont- 
gomery’s pen: — 


© At whose request he composed the verses on Mark xv. 30.— 
‘* He saved others, scorners cried,” &e.— Orig. Hymas, CXXV. 
ue 
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“Weep for a seaman, honest and sincere, — 
Not cast away, but brought to anchor here; 
Floods had o’erwhelmed him, but the guilty wave 
Repented, and resigned him to the grave; 
In harbour, safe from shipwreck, now he lies, 
Till Time's Inst signal blares in the akies ; 
Refitted in a moment, then shall he 
Saal from this port on an eternal sea.”* 


The great leisure which the disposal of his newspaper 
had given him for public service of another kind, was 
largely drawn upon in the course of this year, by hia 
active participation in local efforts to relieve the dis- 
tressed poor, especially the workmen engaged in the 
staple trades of the town and neighbourhood of Shef- 
field. These labours commenced with a public meeting 
of the inhabitants, held at the Town Hall, in the month 
of June; and did not terminate till the 16th of No- 


* The following lines appear to have been intended by Mout- 
gomery for a seaman’s epitaph. We do not know under what 
cironmstances they were composed; but they have never before 
appeared in print, 

“ We commit thee to the deep, 
Breathless form of mortal dust; 
Sleep in peace, in Jesus sleep, 
‘Till the rising of the just ; 
‘Then from ocean's midnight bed, 
Like the morning lift thine head ; 
‘Meet thy Saviour in the air, 
Meet thy parted spirit there. 
‘Though no shrine of sculptured pride 
Decks the wilderness of waves, 
On the fluctuating tide 

‘Though no fiatt’ring hand engraves 
Love's lament in deathless thyme, 
Claiming, to the end of tine, 
Gentle sighs and generous tears 
‘From the passing mariners.” 
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vember, when the committee made a report, which was 
drawn up by Montgomery, in which it is “assumed 
that not less than ten thousand men, women, and children, 
in great distress, had been benefited by the distribu- 
tion” of the alms of the charitable at this trying crisis, 
Nor did our friend find this merely a “ labour of love,” 
— benevolence on the part of the giver, and gratitude 
on the side of the receiver; the misconceptions of both 
had to be corrected, or their unreasonable desires met, 
by verbal or printed explanations, which it generally 
fell to his lot to make. 

Early in December, Mr. Elliott Cresson, a gentleman 
from the United States, visited England, as a repre- 
sentative of the parties who were then projecting the 
free negro settlement of Liberia, Being in Sheffield, 
he sought an interview with Montgomery, to whom he 
explained a scheme, which few of the abolitionists 
received without, at least, some degree of mistrust. 
He was particularly solicitous to obtain the autograph 
of the poet, who wrote for him the following lines in a 
book which bore on its cover this inscription —‘“ A 
Mother's Gift :” — 





“CA mother’s gift!’ in what sweet way 
Such kindness shall ¢ son requite ?— 
‘That is no easy thing to say; 
But hark ye—give her black for white. 


“ Though from ber lonely hand to you, 
Unsoiled as new-fall’n snow it came, 
Return it written through and through, 
At once another and the same. 


“ Where all was blank and still before, 
Let friends their cordial tributes bring, 
Patriots their fervent feelings pour, 
‘Young ladies paint, and poets sing. 
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“ So may the mother with delight 
On these transfigured pages look ; 
So be the son, in her dear sight, 
Improved by travel, like the book. 
“ Sheffield, 1896.” 


Having to attend one or two religious anniversaries 
at Whitby in December, he determined to go after~ 
wards for a few days to Scarborough; the snow lying 
deep on the ground, and himself, apparently, the only 
visitor in that fashionable locality at this ungenial 
season, The ocean, however,—which he had rarely 
seen without some interpretation of its voice, — was 
again suggestive; and he composed, while walking on 
the beach, the verses entitled a ‘* Voyage round the 
World.”* The “Stranger and his Friend"{ were 
written at the same time and place. 


* Works, p. 828. Captain the Hon. H. Keppel, in his vindica- 
tion of Mr Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, from the charge of 
cruelty to Malay pirates brought against him by Mr. Hume in 
the House of Commons, quotes these triplets as evidence of the 
popularly bad character of the Indian archipelago: — 

“Glide we through Magellan's Straits, 

‘Where two oceans ope their gates— 

‘What s spectacle awaite! 

“ See, the vast Pacific smiles 

Round ten thousand little isles, 

Heaxnts of violence and wiles!” 
‘That the last line troly indicated what was “a world of piratical 
outrage and commercial peril,” few persons will deny; and still 
fewer, it is to be hoped, will admit that this is “an age in which 
the poet should find only a revolting paradox where nature has 
been lavish of the sublime and beautifal.”"- Keppel’s Visit to the 
Indian Archipelago, 1858. We know that “the poet” did par- 
ticipate in the interest and satisfaction which were generally 
felt by the British public in the expedition and conduct of Mr. 
Brooke, 

Works, p. 292. 
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James Montgomery to John Blackwell. 


“Bell Inn, Scarborough, Dec. 18, 1836, 
“Draz Sm, 

“Please to send the ‘Iris’ to me, according to the 
address above written, to-morrow forenoon, and I shall 
receive it the following morning. I have not seen & news- 
paper since I left home; but have heard of wars and 
rumoura of wars, without being able to make out say 
coherent story, I really do not know whether we may not 
‘be engaged in hostility with all the Continent, or whether 
we are, a8 I left the world when I was last in it, at peace 
everywhere, except one with another,—for I just now 
recollect that I left the Shakspeare Club and the editor of 
the ‘Iris,’ and his correspondent ‘Spectator, just in the 
state in which I imagine England, and Spain, and Portcgal 
must be. If Mies Gales does not order me home by return 
of post, pray let me hear how you are going on in this new 
kind of belligerency, to which your stars, in placing you in 
any shoes (as at once the archer and the mark, to shoot at 
everybody, and be shot at in return by all), have exposed 
you. Ihave been very unwell, for the most part, since I 
left Sheffield, and, in consequence, so miserable in soul and 
body, that 1 have been ready to lie down and cry out, ‘Oh! 
for a lodge in some vast wilderness!’ , . . but Iam mach 
reoovered thia morning. I mention these impertinences 
merely because there are a few in Sheffield who have so 
much affectionate sympathy towards me as to wish to know 
how Iam, Pray let the Misses Gales see this; they are 
better acquainted with my hand than you are, and may help 
you to read it, 

Believe me, your friend, 
«J. Monrcouery. 
“Mr, Blackwell, ‘ Iris’ Office, Sheffield.” 
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James Montgomery to James Everett. 


“Sheffield, Dec. 81. 1826, 
« My peaz Farexn, 

“On my return from Whitby and Scarborough last 
Saturday, I found your kind letter among many others 
which I have been ‘killing off as briefly as possible; and 
the same coup de grace I must give to yours, instead of 
breaking it on the wheel limb by limb in a folio of three 
and « half pages, which it would otherwise have suffered, 
and which its merits richly required at my hands. Believe, 
that in my heart I bave inflicted all that you could wish upon 
it; and all that my friendship and gratitude, and » hundred 
other good qualities which you know I possess, could bestow 
upon a letter from you, full of your curdial, ingenuous, and, 
let me add, enthusiastic good will towards one who has little 
claim upon your generosity of attachment.—TI have to thank 
you for the money, 6i. 6s., which belances the [printing] 
account between us; and 7s. the produce, it seems, of a 
certain piratical publication of one of my small pieces, — 
‘ What is Prayer ?’—-which I should be happy to see pirated 
at every press in the kingdom, and for which I should never 
apply for an injunction from the Chancellor, even if thon- 
sands of pounds were realised to the spoilers of my property. 
T grudge nothing of the kind; but I do grudge what is 
wrung from me continually by the importunity of editors — 
original poetical contributions to their annuals and pe- 
tiodicals of different kinds, which are actually impoverishing 
me, because I have now a volume—and no small one—of such 
floating materials, here, there, and everywhere, except where 
it ought to be, namely, és a volume, with my name on the 
title-page. Such an one I have some faint hope of being 
able to produce next spring, containing « selection, at least, 
of these fugitives; but then the world, and the critica, 
and the fine ladies, will tosa their heads in great style, and 
say, ‘There’s nothing new! We have seen it all before, 
and never wished to see any of it again!’ There will, 
however, if I am able to accomplish it, be a leading piece 
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which they have neither seen before, nor anything like it; 
but, for that very reason, it is a million to one that nobody 
will know whether to like it or not, till the cry is set up 
one way or the other, and the poem may be hooted down 
by owls because they cannot by twilight see how it looks by 
daylight; and withont good dsylight I am sure it will 
not, it cannot, be seen to just advantage. Iam obliged to 
conclude. 
“ Believe me truly, your friend, 


“J, Mowrcomery, 
“ Mr. James Everett, Manchester.” 


He printed, in one of the “ Annuals,"® the “ Adven- 
tures of a Star,” already mentioned, and contributed to 
a volume, called the “ Negro’s Friend,” a poem of 
upwards of one hundred and fifty lines, entitled “‘ Zemba 
and Nile, an African Tale,” originally published in 
the "* Whisperer.” These rhymes—which might, we 
think, without any impropriety have been included 
among the “ Narratives” in his collected works — 
exhibit, in comparison with their original structure, a 
curious and instructive illustration of the way in which, 
as we have elsewhere remarked, a careful poet applies 
his mature skill to the recasting of an early composition. 
‘Whatever may be alleged of the cleverness or even the 
perfection of some pieces thet may have been struck 
out at a heat, and never afterwards retouched, the 
praise of such achievements is more likely to mark the 
early than the late triumphs of true genius in any art. 

* The importunity of solicitation was sometimes seconded by 
large pecuniary bribes to induce him to write for thess works, once 
80 popular: indeed, such was the anxiety of the editors of some 
of them at this period to obtain contributions from men of note in 
Kterature, that Moore says the editor of the “Keepsake” thrast 
1002, into his hands as the price of one hundred Lines of poetry ! 
Perhaps to some persons this offer and the poet's rejection of it 
will sppear equally remarkeble, 
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1827. 


Jan. 5. Montgomery was again elected president of 
the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society ; and 
on the evening of February 16th he delivered, before a 
large audience, the Lecture on the Character and Deve- 
lopments of the Negro and Hindoo in connection with 
Phrenology, already mentioned; and which, in its en- 
Jarged and more demonstrative form, was not allowed 
to pass without public animadversion from some of the 
more zealous disciples of Gall and Spurzheim. 

At the request of the Rev. Robert Newstead, mis- 
sionary from Ceylon, he wrote the lines “On the Death 
of Joseph Butterworth, Esq., an exemplary Christian 
Patriot aud Philanthropist,”* who died June 80, 1826, 

Feb. 19. Under this date we find the following 
lines in lady's album:— 


“The naked, rugged rock contains 
Gold, silver, jewels in its veins; 
Blank are these pages, friends, but you 
‘May find them richer than Peru, 
‘Treasures of thought in darkness lurk, 
‘Whene’er you set your pen to work : 
‘Use but that little tool with skill, 
Tts point will turn up what you will: 
give the precious hoards to light; 
‘The owner's heart will bless the sight, 
And wish you all, with peace and health. 
The earnest of eternal wealth,— 
‘That pearl of price which whoso buys, 
‘Though he sell sll he hath, is wise.” 


* Works, p. 354. 
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James Montgomery to George Rowntree, 
“ Sheffield, Feb, 28. 1897. 
“Deaz Farexn, 

“I lately received a kind letter from your sister 
Elizabeth, and should have addressed thia sheet of paper to 
her, if Ihad not thought it probable that she may be at 
Scarbro’, She inquires respecting my health since my retarn 
from the northern expedition, which I had the hardibood 
to undertake in the depth of winter, and the penalty of 
which I had to pay in great depression both of mind and 
body during my absence. I have had one very severe cold 
since the present year came in; but otherwise I have been 
‘as well as the sharp weather would let me be. I never can 
like cold, and frost, and snow,—except when they are gone, 
and then I don’t care how long they remain on the hills of 
memory, which they make very pictureeque and poetical. But 
commend me to commonplace weather, such as you may have 
on any day in the year in this variable climate, at mid- 
winter or midsummer, and at either of the equinoxes—air 
which I can breathe, sunshine which I can feel as well as 
see, and showers in which Iam not afraid of being wet to 
the skin—on my face and my hands. Your sister mentions 
my little piece of the ‘Stranger and bis Friend.’ She 
will not feel less interest in it when I tell her that, except 
the first verse (composed in the dark in the coach on the 
morning that I set out from Sheffield to York), the sketch 
‘was written with pencil on a sorap of blank paper which I 
found in my pocket, while I was travelling alone in « chaise 
from Whitby to Scarborough, on that tempestous Saturday, 
ten days before Christmas. These rough stanzas, so inspired 
by ‘vapours, clouds, and storms,’ on the wild acd melen- 
choly moors slong that lofty coast, were afterwards pain- 
fully, yet pleasantly, elaborated in my walks during the 
short stay which I made at Scarborough ; and I shall never 
forget the accomplishment of the fourth verse, on the height 
of Oliver's Mountain, on gloomy, threatening afternoon, 
which naturally made me anticipate the horrors of such s 
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night au is there described.® I have to ask pardon for my 
seeming neglect of the hospitality which was offered to me 
both in going and returning from York; but if you knew 
how wretched s creature I am at times, especially when 
harassed and exhausted with travelling, you would be eure 
that my declining to accept your good offices was anything 
rather than unkindness or ingratitude. Remember me 
kindly to your sisters, brother, parents, Mrs. Allie, Mr. and. 
Mrs. Alexander, and believe me, 
“ Ever truly your friend, 
“J. 
“Mr, Rowntree, Pavement, York.” 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston, 
“Sheffield, Feb, 22. 1627, 
My pzar Femnp, 


“TI have as little deserved that you should suppose I 
was offended at you, as you have deserved that I should 
take offence. My only fault, it seems, is my silence; that 
can soon be explained—whether it can be justified, is another 
question. ‘Well, then, yon have only just the same com- 
plaint to make against me, that every other friend I have 
in the world may make. When I am absent, I never writo 
a letter that I can fairly avoid now-a-days; because, in 
tenth, I am oppressed and harassed with miscellaneous cor- 
respondence which I camnot escape, and which is often 
accompanied by euch tasks for my mind, that my eye recoils 
and my band shrinks instinctively from a blank sheet of 
letter paper ; and nothing exceed the repugnance with 


"Twas night: the floods were out—it blew 
A winter burricane aloof; 
T heard his voice abroad, and flew 
To bid him weleome to my roof: 
I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 
Laid him on my own couch to rest, 
‘Then made the hearth my bed, and seemed 
‘In Eden's gurden while I dreamed.” — Works, p. 282. 
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which I launch my pen upon such an unknown sea, except 
the pleasure with which I drop anchor with it at the bottom. 
of the third page, —for I seldom put into port sooner, —and 
jump on shore while I fold it up in all the joy of freedom. 
It was quite otherwise when you and I were correspondenta 
thirty years ago. Iwas then young, and ardent, and devoted 
rather to suffer than to lie still; I had abundance of surplus 
feelings, and thoughts, and imaginations, which I was de- 
lighted to disburthen to a faithful friend, who I was sure 
would read them with as much enthusiasm aa I wrote. I 
have gone through many labours, and trials, and afflictions 
in the plain prose of human life since that time; and the 
poetry of my heart has been blighted and withered in the 
cold mildews and dry blasts which have gone over me since 
I was an inhabitant of the world of romance. This is very 
much like frenzy, you will say; there is, however, truth, 
implied if not expressed, in it, and truth which I have no 
power to communicate in ordinary words, and which I would 
not communicate if I could; for it is connected in me with 
that bitterness which the heart keeps to iteelf, and with 
which even a friend cannot altogether sympathise. In a 
word, I have lived so long, and have been carried by the 
flood of events to a situation which exposes me to the honour 
and misery of being deemed by many people a much greater, 
better, wiser man than Iam; and consequently I must pay 
the price in the sacrifice of time, talenta (such as they are), 
feoling, and peace of mind, for such distinction. The effect 
ia, that I can do very little for myself; my spirits are ex- 
bausted with business to which I am compelled either by a 
sense of duty, or imperious necessity, —not having learnt to 
any xo,—so that when I have an hour of leisure, I am ont 
of tune, and sit down in sadneas and despondency, thinking 
that I live almoat in vain, if not worse than in vain, and 
that the little strength I have I spend for nought. During 
the last four months I have been attempting, in lucid inter- 
vals, to compose a leading poem for a volume of fagitive 
pieces, which I have, flying about the kingdom in ali 
directions; yet, hitherto, betes found it the hardest task 
VOL, I¥. 
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of the kind I ever undertook, and of the suecess I cannot 
form an idea, indeed, hardly a hope; the theme, the plan, 
the manner are altogether so different from any of my pre- 
ceding works. In the progress of it I have felt all the 
disadvantages of the hurry and vexation of daily engage- 
ments in which I live. I scarcely know how it has been 
produced; for I cannot say that I have spent one hour at a 
time of close applieation. But 1 must be brief. . . . I have 
not written to you, because I had no occasion, that is, no 
compulsion: I write now because I have both. If you can 
imagine for a moment that I have wilfully slighted you, or 
wronged your friendship, after this, 1 must sey that you will 
wrong mine: I am to you what I ever was—a grateful 
friend, ... Give my kindest regards to Mra, A.; and, 
assuring you of my unchanged and unchangeable sentiments 


of affection, 
“J am your friend, 
“J. Moxtaomcry. 
“Mr, Joseph Aston, ‘Recorder’ Office, Rochdale.” 


The foregoing was, we believe, the last letter ad- 
dressed by Montgomery to his old friend, who died at 
Chadderton Hall, near Manchester, 1848, at the ripe 
age of eighty-two years, Some time afterwards one of 
his daughters, being on a visit at Sheffield, called on the 
poet, who made an affecting and somewhat anxious 
allusion to the early and unreserved correspondence 
which had been carried on between her father and 
limeelf, and which, it appeared, was still in existence. 
Miss Aston not only quite understood the drift of the 
remarks thus incidentally made to her, but so justly 
and generously interpreted their force, that immediately 
on her return home she transmitted to the Mount the 
whole of the documents in question, for which she re- 
ceived the following acknowledgment :— 
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James Montgomery to Miss Aston. 


“The Mount, Sheffield, Jan. 8.1844, 
* Dear Miss Aston, 

“You have done me an act of kindness, the value of 
which I can better appreciate by the gratitude which I feel 
for it than express to you in words. I thank you from my 
heart for voluntarily, honourably, and most delicately pre- 
senting me with the volume of manuscript letters, formerly 
addressed by me to your late beloved and venerated father. 
For certain reasons, which I ventured to hint to you when 
I had the pleasure of seeing you here, I had often longed to 
have an opportunity of reading over (if in existence, as I 
doubted not they were, from the attachment subsisting for 
nearly half a century between us) the early portions at least of 
my communications to him during the most perilous and pain- 
fal period of my life, when, from external circumstances, es- 
pecially the persecutions to which I was exposed for imputed 
political heterodoxy, and, moreover than these, the conflicts 
in my own mind on subjects of far more importance than 
any affairs of this life, I was harassed almost to despondency 
concerning my state before my Creator, Redeemer, and 
Jadge, from having forsaken that communion of his people 
among whom I had been born and trained up in his nurture 
and admonition. Now, your father for several years of this 
sore trial having been the only friend with whom I could 
freely correspond, my letters to him were so purely personal 
and confidential, that they were the very last disclosures of 
my soul that I could consent ever to be made public; and 
yet, without my consent, it was possible they might be 
forreted ont by some officious but indiscreet person desirous 
of honouring my memory, and given by him as recovered 
treasures to the world, which, as @ world, could not under- 
stand the spirit in which they were written, and would 
despise them as puerile effusions of s morbid and hypochon- 
driacal young man, ignorant of life, of himself, and of human 
nature in our artificial state of society. The utmost hope, 
therefore, after your friendly call, that I presumed to 

os 
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cherish, waa that some time or other I might have courage 
to ask permission to see the volume, and trust to your in- 
genuous and candid disposition, in snch # case, to preserve 
from rude violation or exposure relics so peculiar from the 
very events, both public and private (in reference to myself) 
of the years in which these epistles were penned, and which 
‘would not only render many passages and allusions to per- 
eons and things of a bygone sge scarcely intelligible, but 
exceedingly liable to be misrepresented or misunderstood by 
readers of a later generation. Your packet, containing the 
whole of these, was a most unexpected and welcome gift, 
though, as no line of explanation accompanied it, I could not 
guess on what conditions I was entrusted with the enclosure. 
I was not less affected than surprised by the discovery. I 
felt. then, and feel now, that to me it was a providential 
blessing which placed (in some measure), as far as the matter 
goes, my credit in my own hands, to secure it from being 
inconsiderstely hazarded by imprudent use being made of 
the confessions of a heart only too ready to ponr out its 
troubles and complaints into s congenist bosom. Except 
a few phrases on religion, I find nothing to disavow. For 
your kindness, and as the daughter of a worthy parent, and 
once my dearest friend, I am glad to subscribe, truly, 
“Your much obliged friend, 
“J, Montcommsy, 
“ Miss Aston, Chadderton Hall, near Oldham.” 


We have already adverted to Montgomery’s solicitude 
about the correspondence in question in an early 
portion of this work; and from the selections which we 
have printed, the reader will have been enabled to 
judge for himself, not merely of their interest as illus- 
trative of the mind and feelings of the writer at a 
critical period of bis history, but perhaps to decide 
how far, or whether at all, their publication in theas 
pages was justifiable on any ground. On this point, 
the strong terms in one part of the foregoing letter 
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appear to demand a few words of explanation, In the 
first place, then, we never saw or knew anything of 
the contents of the letter to Miss Aston, until long 
after our extracts from that section of the correspond- 
ence about which the poet expresses solicitude were 
in print; but had it been otherwise, our course was 
sufficiently justified, for, in the second place, Mont- 
gomery himeelf, after having obtained the letters under 
the circumstances described above, gave them, with his 
own hand, to the writer of this paragraph, undoubtedly 
with a full consciousness of the use that would be made 
of them; and, thirdly, — to say nothing of any appre- 
hension, well or ill-grounded, which he might happen 
to entertain, that the letters would be turned to 
sinister account, if they fell into some hands,—it must 
be remembered thet, while personal feeling must and 
generally ought to be the sole rule of action in dealing 
with such documents during the lifetime of the writer, 
obvious propriety and universal practice have sanctioned 
a different principle in the biography of a deceased 
individual—the exercise of discretion. 

March 81. Mr. Holland called upon Montgomery 
in the Hartshead, and found him apparently feverish 
and excited, and evidently engaged upon some subject 
which painfully absorbed his attention. There was a 
folded circular letter lying on the table, which he had 
not’seen, He took it up—read it--then threw it down, 
saying, rather peevishly, “No, I won’t”—meaning, 
that he would not attend the meeting to which it in- 
vited him. He had, he ssid, received not fewer than 
twelve solicitations of 2 similar kind within the last 
four days; and he really could not, if he would, attend 
to them. He presently became more placid, telling 
his friend that he might then divulge to him the title 
of a forthcoming poem, which was so nearly completed 

o8 
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that he had written to Longmans on the subject, and 
was now near the conclusion of the last canto. “You 
will be surprised,” he added “ when I tell you that it is 
entitled the ‘ Pelican Island.” Holland: “Lam alike 
surprised at the title, and unable to derive from it any 
distinct idea of the drift of the poem.” Monfgomery: 
“ Probably so; and other persons will, no doubt, be 
equally at a loss in that respect: and yet it is an in~ 
teresting subject, as I have treated it.” Holland: 
“ But how came you to adopt such an extraordinary 
theme?” Montgomery: “It has been floating in my 
mind several years—at least since 1818; about which 
period I think it was that I read the account which 
Captain Flinders gives, in his “ Narrative of a Voyege 
to Terra Australis,” of one of the numerous gulfs which 
indent the coast of New Holland, studded with small 
islands which appeared to have been the haunts of 
pelicans during many generations, through which the 
birds had been hatched, lived, and died, as unseen as 
they had been unsung by man. Impressed as I was 
with the subject, J thought it would do very well for 
the foundation of a missionary speech, and serve to 
illustrate the manner in which the heathen on the 
adjacent islands had been born, grown up, and perished 
as ignorant of God, and of all that is good, as we were 
ignorant of them, and of their neighbours the pelicans, 
I tried the subject once in this way*; and then it 
struck me that it would make a good subject for a 
poem of a couple of hundred lines. I therefore re- 
solved that I would at some time work it up; but I 
was at a loss for a leading idea, until, when at Ockbrook 
last spring, I thought I had got a cue; but after com- 


* A copy of the ample notes used by the speaker on that oces- 
sion is before us. 
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posing two or three stanzas*, I was dissatisfied both 
with the measure and the plan, and gave it up for the 
time. As I was returning to Sheffield from Scarborough 
last autumn, with my friend Mr. Hodgson, my atten- 
tion waa forcibly arrested by the singular appearance 
of the country about Thorp Arch, which was so com- 
pletely flooded, that only a few of the more prominent 
points of ground were seen, like green islands amidst 
the lake.t By some involuntary association of ideas, 
I was powerfully reminded of the Pelican Island. Ina 
moment the radical thought of which I had been so long 
in quest rushed into my mind; and I saw the whole 
plan of my poem from beginning to end. I imme- 
diately began the subject in blank verse; and by the 
time we reached Ferrybridge, I had composed a number 
of lines, which I wrote down with my pencil in the inn 
there$; and from that time to the present I have 
laboured incessantly at the work, and now hope that 
its execution will be in some degree comparable to my 
conception of the subject.” Holland: “I am scarcely 


© Tha mbstance of the unsuccessful experiment alluded to is 
comprised in the following stanss, of which we have half dozen 
‘versions :— 

“Day followed day ; from sun to sun, 
‘Night round her world of beauty sailed; 
‘Moon after moon a course 
: Of glory which as quickly failed ; 
‘While many a weary month went by 
‘That waste of ocean, land, and sky.” 

The scene alluded to in the text must have borne, in every 
way, far leas resemblance to the reefs and lagoons of the Pacific 
than to the Halligs, or islands of the North Sea— “those grassy 
runes,” us Hana Andersen calls them, “which bear testimony to 
a sunken country.”"— True Story of my Life, p. 220. 

} This rudimental scrap, dated “Ferrybridge, Sept. 8. 1626," 
lies before ws. It consists of thirteen Lincs, which, with several 
alterations, form the opening of the poem. 

o4 
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more surprised at the theme itself, than at the vehicle 
in which you have chosen to embody it: I think you 
never before published a line of blank verse; and I 
shall be curious to see which of the great masters in 
that style you bave taken as your model—Milton, 
Young, Thomson, or Wordsworth.” Montgomery: 
“Y have imitated none of them: the versification is 
my own; or perhaps it rather resembles that of the 
dramatists, as admitting a great variety of pause and 
accent, with frequent double endings of the lines.” 
HoWand: “I confess I feel apprehensive that you have 
ventured upon a perilous experiment: there is a con- 
stant temptation, in the facility with which thought 
flows and expands in that form of verse, to become 
Jess exact, less condensed, than your previous elabo~ 
rate structures of rhyme, and hence not equal to what 
your readers are justified in expecting.” Montgomery + 
“1 know what you mean; but that has not been my 
temptation: I have all along laboured to force as much 
thought into as few words as possible; and with this 
object I have written some passages over and over 
again several times: I had one section of fifty lines 
lying before me for three weeks, before I could finish 
it to my mind. I am sure I could have written the 
poem sooner and more easily in rhyme.” Holland: 
“ Well, sir, I wish your success may be at least pro- 
portionate to your pains: it seems to me that you will 
not only have to create the incidenta of but an interest 
in the story, which must, after all, I should think, 
be unallied to human sympathy.” Montgomery: “I 
foresaw all those difficulties from the beginning ; and I 
think you will say I have surmounted them. I was 
aware that such objections as you mention would be 
urged ; and therefore I forbore to consult or even men- 
tion my design to any one, until I had advanced suffi- 
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ciently to form my own opinion as to the effect of the 
poem as 2 whole: and I have kept my resolution, 
They did not know ‘what I was about in the house: 
Sareh Gales found a few lines the other day; but she 
could make nothing of them; and if anybody had said 
at an earlier period only half of what you have just now 
said, I believe I should have been too disheartened to 
have proceeded.” 

The first pelican® ever seen by Montgomery-~or 
indeed by persons in the provincial towns generally—— 
was one exhibited in 1794 at Sheffield, by old Pidcock 
of Exeter-Change celebrity, and who described its 
rarity in terms which would now be thought extrava- 
gant if applied to the dodo, But however uncommon 
living specimens of the bird may have been previous to 
the above date in travelling menageries, by name or 
in engravings it has been known to the inhabitants of 
this country at least ever since the earliest translation 
of the Bible appeared, as it is there mentioned in three 
or four places; and it has been during fully as long a 
period a favourite with English poets, who have cele- 
brated the fabulous notion of its feeding its young 
with its own blood, for this purpose puncturing its 
breast with its bill: a notion which the frequent 
appearance of the bird in menageries, and the pre- 
valence of better views of natural history, but slowly 
dissipated. Old Joshua Sylvester, who classes the 

* Policanus onccrotalus, og the bird is called by Linneus, is 
found in most of the temperate regions of the globe. In May, 
1668, one was shot on Horsey Fen, near Norwich, and was long in 
possession of the celebrated Sir Thomas Browne, of that city, who 
supposed it might have been one of the King’s birds, which was 
missing from St, James's at that time. “But for this information,” 
ssyn his editor, “the pelican might probably have been added to 
our Fauna, on the authority of Dr.Browne.”— Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, by S. Wilkia, vol. iv. p. 318. 
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pelican with the stork among “ Charitable Birds,” says 
of the former, that she . 
“ Kindly for her tender brood 
‘Tears her own bowells, trilleth-out her blood 
To heal ber young, and in a wondrous sort 
Unto her children doth her life transport : 
For, finding them by som fell serpent alain, 
She rents her breast, and doth upon them rain 
Her vital hamour; whence, recovering heat, 
They by her death another life do get: 
A type of Christ,” &.* 


‘With reference to the sudden and successful in- 
spiration of the ‘Pelican Island,” Montgomery not 
only truly expounded a conviction which every genuine 
poct must more or less frequently have felt, but pro- 
bably alluded to his own particular experience, when 
he thus wrote:—“ Poetic spirits seem to have seasona 
of intellectual revelation, when themes long meditated, 
aud apparently meditated in vain, are suddenly pre- 
sented in such a light, that thenceforward they have 
nothing to do but by long and patient labour to develop 
the inspired conceptions of a few moments.” ¢ 


* Sylvester's “Du Bartas’ ‘First Day of the First Week.” 
Dante alludes to the bird under this figure in his “ Paradise.” 
‘With the sama mesning it is found rudely figured in the catacombs 
at Rome. 

+ Introductory Emay to “Pilgrim's Progress,” p. xxv. 


CHAP. LXII. 
1827, 


‘MONTGOMERY AT OCKEROOX.— LETTER 10 MR, EVERETT.— GIT OF 
ODMS 10 THR SERAMPORD MIGMON COLLEGE,— TUR “CHRISTIAN 


‘XHWOASTLE,— TESTIMONIAL 70 MONTGONERT.— LETTERS ON THR 
SUBIROY,— TOBAGO MISSION AND SILVER INKSTAND. 


Amone the ‘memorial days” which mark at intervals 
the progresa of the ecclesiastical year among the Mora- 
vians, is the 12th of May, on which the congregations 
commemorate the “agreement to the first orders or 
statutes” of the Brethren, as promulgated at Herrnhut 
in 1727. The centenary celebration of this event led 
Montgomery to Ockbrook, where he spent a few 
weeks very pleasantly between the religious services of 
the festival, and his out-door walks in the finest season 
of the year. 


James Montgomery to John Holland. 


: “ Ockbrook, near Derby, May 10. 1827. 
“Duan Fatexp, 

“Thave with difficulty found time to fulfll my pro- 
mise to-day.* It means nothing now; but the fact moans 
everything, I have been greatly engaged since I came 
hither, principally indeed with pen, ink, and paper; yet I 


* This allusion is to the verses beginning, “Time grows not old 
with langth of years." Original Hymas, CCXXIIL 
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know no three things more unmanageable than these when 
they fairly take possession of hands, lead, and heart, as they 
have Istely done of mine, — sometimes, I fear, to little pur- 
pose, — again I hope. In truth, the weather within me— 
that is, the weather on the Pelican Istand—much resembles 
this froward, stormy, winter-like spring, with gleams of 
sunshine, and now and then a breath of air that turns all 
to paradise — but Paradise Lost soon follows Paradise Found 
with me. Pray give my best remembrance to Mr. Black- 
well; and tell Migs Gales I will write to her as soon as 
my burthen is a little lighter. Accept the eincere good 
wishes of 
“ Your friend, 
“J. Montaommny. 
“ Mr. John Holland, Sheffield Park.” 


During this visit he met with the Rev. J. D. Wawn, 
of Staunton Rectory, who, as a memento of the inter- 
view, asked the poet to write him a few lines on his 
“ancient church, the ruined arch, end the Hermit’s 
Cave.” Hence originated the two sonnets on “ Dale 
Abbey,” * which several months afterwards were trans- 
mitted to Mr. Wawn, with the remark, I send you 
the annexed stanzas, the first line of which darted into 
my mind when the theme was suggested by you, but 
which found not a mate until a few mornings ago, 
when, being confined to bed, it lighted upon my 
pillow, and would not let my head alone till it had 
ferreted out nearly all the remainder now attached 
to it.” 

James Montgomery to James Everett. 
“Dade Ockbrook, near Derby, May 10. 1897, 
* The lion in his den duly arrived in Sheffield, and 
was safely delivered to the custody of the keeper of our 


* Works, p. 361. 
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Museum, where I saw him a few minutes afterwards stand- 
ing as majestically as the staff of which bis inside is made 
of would Iet him. ‘The outside is admirable, thongh it fe 
impossible not to lament the loss of so much of his mane. 
His teeth, however, and his jaws are left*; and if one 
cannot hear one may see him roar, which is better in a 
oom appointed to literary and philosopbical discussion, as 
his voice might be a very disturbing though magnificent 
accompaniment to our wranglings and readings. Your 
letter of introduction arrived after him; and, though I had 
heard from Mr. Wood, at Sheffield, that you had been poorly, 
I was pleased to hope that your silence respecting any extra 
illness was a proof that your indisposition had been only of 
an ordinary kind, and such as may be considered in season 
at the spring-time of the year. I do trust that you take 
care of your throat; and yet, I fear, not so much as you 
ought, for you threaten yourself with an expedition to Hull, 
where, Iam sure, you will have no mercy on it. Now, if 
it would be sufficient for you to stand on the platform there, 
on a certain occasion, like your quondam lion in our de- 
‘ating room, and only roar to the eye, I should think you 
were acting wisely, if not speaking so: the latter, no 
donbt, you will do, though st the hazard of having to keep 
silence for ® wonth afterwards. I should have been truly 
glad fo have accompanied you and witnessed your per- 
formance, even if my ear had been delighted and my heart 
pained for fear of the consequences to yourself. Think of 
these things, but still do that which you find in your heart 
to do after your heart has taken counsel of your head. 

“T have been at this place nearly three weeks on a visit 
to my brother, who was alarmingly seized, some time before 
Easter, with a parslytic affection; but, thank God, I believe 
he is quite recovered, and I think I never saw him look 
better since his great affliction was laid upon him. He and 


* The cranium, which, as the only solid, turned out to be the 
only imperishable part of the animal, is now in the Sheffield 
Museum. 
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Agnes have repeatedly mentioned a kind visit which you 
made them from Derby, one rainy day, at the peril of your 
health. They both send their grateful remembrance to you, 
and will always be glad to bid you welcome when you come 
this way, but especially in fine weather, for your own sake, 

“I take it for granted that our Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society voted you thanks for your royal gift to their 
‘Museum on Friday last, —I not being at home. 

A main purpose for which I have been staying here 
has been only very imperfectly carried into effect, namely, 
to finish my long poem of the ‘ Pelican Island,’ which seema 
to have puzzled you and many others not 4 little on the 
first annunciation. Indeed I defy all the heads into which 
thoughts of poetry, or even poetic thoughts, ever came, to 
guess the plan or anticipate the issue, even while they are 
reading, before it is all developed; and yet nothing can be 
more simple, gradual, and natural, so far at least as I have 
proceeded, and up to the point at which I mean to stop,—- 
which point, I may say almost literally, I expect to reach 
to-day, being within about ten lines of it! This indeed 
aecomplishes only half of the original project; but it is 
perfect in itself, and needs no sequel: and should a sequel 
be attached hereafter, that also will stand sufficiently dis- 
tinct to be an entire poem of itself, yet still an obvious 
and integral part of one whole, comprehending both the 
Pelican Island’ and whatever its uncreated follower may 
be. I hoped by this time to have finished, not the rough 
copy only (which is all that I can do this week, I fear), but 
to have prepared the transcript for the prees during my visit 
here; but I have been exceedingly unwell, and though I 
have laboured very diligently, I have proceeded so slowly 
that not a line of the revise has been written. The pub- 
lishing season is now at its height in London; and if I make 
the best speed I can, I shail be just in time to be too late 
for availing myself of the tide to launch my new bark. 
Bat thst will not break my heart; the poem must stand 
all weathera or sink. It is dlank verse! Now if you do 
not look blenk at that, you are like nobody else. The ex- 
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periment with me is new and perilous. Aware of that, and 
knowing that a look, a word, a motion of any friend’s face, 
lip, or leg, might discourage me from proceeding, I deter- 
mined not to communicate either my subject or the manner 
of casting it to any human being, till I had executed so 
much as to be past retreating, whatever doubts, fears, 
wishes, and hopea might be expressed by any kindhearted 
friend, who might pity my madness in going out of my pack- 
horse line, with the jingling bella, and the whistling tune 
thot they inepired as I hearkened and kept time to them. 
Till I thought I had arrived at the last canto, therefore, I 
kept my secret. Then I told it tremblingly, and put the 
first canto into the hands of one whose candour I durat 
confide in. Canto after canto was thus submitted to a most 
impartial censorship ; and I can only say that, let the issue 
with the public be what it may, I know now that I have 
not utterly failed, and that I ought not to be sent to the 
treadmill for ignominioualy employing my small talents, but 
that at least I deserve to be forgiven, if I have not so 
happily applied them in this way as I might in another. 
It will be dog days, I fear, before the work is published. 

“ Althongh after many delays, for which I am not answer- 
able, I believe Mr. Collins, of Glasgow, will publish the 
‘Christian Poet’ this month. I fear no dishonour there: I 
can conscientiously say that I have done the religious and 
the literary publie some service by that compilation; and, 
laying aside all your friendly partiality, you will say #0 too 
when you have fairly examined its contente, 

“On looking back, I find that I have forgot to say, 
though I was invited to Hull, I cannot go. Other engage- 
ments at Derby and Shrewsbury, in the same week, abso- 
lately prevent me; or I should have been happy to see Hull 
again, and you there, who first tempted me thither. With 
kindest regards to Mrs. E., I am trnly your friend, 

“J. Monraommnr. 


“PS. With regard to re-stuffing the lion, I thank you for 
the hint; but after finding the ekin, which iz ail in such a 
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case, I cannot conscientiously propose the acceptance of a 
piece of gold to fill it up. 
“To Mr. James Everett, Manchester." 


Montgomery gave a set of his poems, each volume 

of which bore the following inscription : — 

“To the Rev. Dr. Carey and the Rey. Dr. Marshman 
these volomes are respectfully presented, for the use of 
the Baptist Missionary College at Serampore, with the 
best wishes of the author, J. Montgomery. Sheffield, 
May 19, 1827.” 


Nearly coinciding with the foregoing date were three 
ex-tempore contributions to ladies’ Albums: — 


1, Under some lines copied from a window-pano— 
“Faint lines on brittle glass and clear, 
A diamond pen may trace with art; 
But what the feeblest hand writes here, 
Bemains engraven on my heart: 
‘Then write a word,—a word or two, 
And make me love to think of you.” 


2. The next is a playful response to a rhyming solici- 
tation:— 
“OF your csteem give me a sample, 
A line will be of worth untold; 
In gifts the heart is all and ample; 
It makes them worth their weight in gold.” 
Answer. 
“Lady, Tl set a good examples 
Accept of my esteem this sample; 
Laend ‘a Hine, and gs it is the first, 
To make it better,—may it be the worst.” 
8. “May all who here in spirit meet, 
At the great supper take their seat ; 
Nor one among them, when the King looks round, 
‘Without a wedding-garment then be found.” 
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June 4, On Whit Monday, when Montgomery made 
his appearance on the platform at the meeting of the 
Sunday School Union, he put into the hands of Mr. 
Holland a copy of the ‘ Christian Poet,” which was 
just published. When he rose to speak, he read a 
letter from Mr. Bennet, in which that gentleman de- 
ascribed his visit to Huaine, one of the South Sea 
Islands, where he found a large school with the “ Royal 
Guards” parading in front; and, on entering, was 
still more surpriscd and gratified to find the king 
and queen learning to read and spell along with the 
lowest of their subjects! Upon such an incident it 
was easy to dilate, and the speaker did so in a very 
affecting manner. Mr. Holland and he left the 
meeting together, conversing, 23 they walked along, 
about the “ Christian Poet,” of the value of which the 
editor spoke more complacently than he usually did 
in such m account of the rich poetical treat, thus 
rendered easily accessible, exhibiting, as most of the 
extracts did, piety and intellect, combined in specimens 
of verse, which comparatively few of the readers of 
such a volume would ever have met with in the original 
works of the authors who are respectively quoted. On 
passing a shop window, the poet suddenly stopped. 
Montgomery: ‘“ That is beautiful-looking tobacco: I 
want a little ; but it is an article upon which I presume 
you can exercise no judgment?” Holland: ‘ No, sir; 
and posterity will, no doubt, be a little surprised, should 
Tever take it by the button, and say, ‘ Mr. Montgomery 
wasasmoker!’” Montgomery: ‘ Posterity will care 
nothing about the matter: at all events, many better 
and greater men than myself have had recourse to the 
pipe, though I believe none of them ever used it more 
moderately than I have done.” The list of notable 
men who have used tobacco would certainly be a long 

VOL. 1¥. e 
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if not a curious one: we at this moment recollect, as 
belonging to it, the names of Milton, Hobbes, Dr. 
Parr, Rev. Robert Hall, Burns, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Byron, Campbell, Moore, Bloomfield, &e, &c. 
The admirable “ Introductory Essay” prefixed to the 
“ Christian Poet” is one of the author's happiest 
efforts: it opens with a magnificent passage from Milton, 
descriptive of what “ must be the highest of all arts, 
and require the greatest powers to excel in it, —~that 
art is poetry, and the special subjects on which it ia 
here exhibited as being most happily employed are 
almost all sacred.” The leading intention of the com~ 
piler of this work, as well in his Essay as by his ex- 
tracts, was to counteract the prejudice which not only 
sceptics and profligates, but many well-meaning people 
have entertained against the union of the two most ex- 
cellent gifts which God has conferred on intelligent and 
immortal man, — “piety and poetry.” “ We are con- 
tinually told,” says he, “ that religions subjects are in- 
capable of poetic treatment. Nothing can be more 
contrary to common sense; nothing is more unanswer- 
ably contradicted by matter of fact. There are only 
four long poems in the English language that are often 
reprinted, and consequently better known and more 
read than any other similar compositions of equal bulk. 
Three of these are decidedly religious in their whole 
or their prevailing character, —‘ Paradise Lost,’ the 
‘Night Thoughts,’ and the ‘ Task;’ and, of the 
fourth, the ‘Seasons,’ it may be said, that one of its 
greatest charms is the pure and elevated spirit of devo- 
tion which oceasionally breathes out amidst the reveries 
of fancy and the descriptions of nature, as though the 
poet had sudden and transporting glimpses of the 
Creator himself through the perspective of his works ; 
while the crowning hymn of the whole is one of the 
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most magnificent specimens of verse in any language, 
and only inferior to the inspired original in the book of 
Pealms. ... This fact ought for ever to silence 
the cuckoo note, which is echoed from one focl’s mouth 
to another's (for many of the wise in this respect are 
fools), that religion and poetry are incompatible; no man 
in his right mind, who knows what both words mean, 
will ever admit the absurdity for a moment.” Mont- 
gomery: “If there were no other example in our lan- 
guege, the poem entitled ‘ Christ’s Victory and Tri- 
umph,’ by Giles Fletcher, would be sufficient to clear 
religion and poetry alike from the slander cast upon 
them,—that they cannot be united without degradation 
to both.” The main scope of the Essay is avowedly 
directed against the well-known dictum of Dr. Johnson, 
in his * Life of Waller,” which in sum amoutts to this, 
“ that contemplative piety, or the intercourse between 
God and the human soul, cannot be poetical.” The 
futility of the critical canon alluded to, especially if it 
be taken in any other than a very limited sense, is 
generally admitted not only to have been satisfactorily 
demonstrated in the argumentative portion of the vo- 
lume, but to be conclusively illustrated by the metri-~ 
cal extracta from 150 authors; to which we may 
surely add, as most signally corroborative of his doc- 
trine as to the compatibility of ‘‘the two most excel- 
lent-gifts” of God, the better portion of Montgomery's 
own poems. 

As might be expected, the volume received some im- 
provement on being reprinted, and this wes partly the 
result of hints from judicious friends. One of these, 
the Rev. James Tate, the justly esteemed master of the 
Grammar School at Richmond, in Yorkshire, suggested 
@ very interesting addition to the brief notice of his 
deceased pupil Herbert Knowles, whose sweet little 

re 
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poem of the “ Three Tabernacles” has been univer- 
sally admired, 


James Montgomery to George Bennet. 


“Shefficld, Ang, 16. 1827. 
“My pear Frrenp, 

“Once more, and after a long interval, mountains 
open to meet you on the other side of the equator. Twelve 
months ago (on this very day, I find) I did indeed eet ont 
on the same expedition, and towards the very point at 
which I now aim, —the ‘Caps of Good Hope,” but it was 
the ‘Cape of Storms,’ according to its ancient designation. 
T hed made up a large packet of reports, papers, &c. con- 
cerning our local benevolent and Christian concerns here, 
and enclosed « letter, expecting that the whole would be 
forwarded in a cask of goods leaving Sheffield in a few 
days. I went from home immediately afterwards, and on 
my return found my cargo driven back by stress of weather, 
or, in plain terms, sent back by the merchant with a query 
whether there was a letter in it, as no letter could be thus 
forwarded without hazarding the forfeiture of all the goods 
that were in the cask with it, The time had gone by in 
my absence, and the books, &c. lie in my window, and the 
letter unopened in my desk at this hour.* I have been s0 
discouraged by this misadventure, as well as the uncertainty 
of reaching you in any part of India, long as your sojourn 
has been there, that I determined to write no more till we 
could ascertain about what time you might arrive in South 
Africa. I calenlate now that this epistle may have better 
fortune than ita forerunner, and arrive in safety at ita 
destination, as I shall send it by the regular post, the only 
conveyance on which dependence can be placed. I am not 
eure but I may yet have an opportunity of making up # 
pareel of pamphlets, &c. like the former, in time to farnish 


* This letter was afterwards sent to Mr. B. Vide p. 180., anid. 
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you with entertainment on your homeward voyage. O, 
when will you set sail for the last time, after your hundred 
embarkations in as many different seas, with one long, 
swift, right-forward course to reach your native land,—that 
land which Iam sure you have loved more and more, not 
only at every remove, as you went further and further from 
it, but more especially with accelerated impulse and power 
of affection on every stage as you drew nearer and nearer 
to it! © may Ho (the Angel of the Covenant) who has ac- 
companied, and guided, and guarded you, so far as we have 
heard, and who I trust at this very moment is yet with you 
as a God of the living (for in this correspondence of spirits 
‘between the extremities of the globe, we know not whether 
we are addressing the living or the dead), may He continue 
to care for you in his providence, and to strengthen you 
with hia grace, till you have finished your couree—I mean 
your missionary course—with joy, and the work which He 
has given you to do in every place whither his own Spirit 
has led you, til! He has brought you home to your ‘father’s 
house in peace,’ and to the friends who long again to see 
your face in the flesh, and hear at large from your lips 
(what they read indeed with delight in your letters) what 
He hath done for you, and by you, and in you, since He 
called you away! Now the period of your voyage of meroy 
round the world appears so near, I begin to wish, but not 
repiningly, that I Aad been with you all the while, and 
seen, and suffered, and laboured, and rejoiced as you have 
done, But here I am, and here where I ought to be too; 
Iam quite clear of that, unless I dreadfully deceive myself. 
T once, and once only, I may say, 1 believe, with truth, twas 
permitted to choose my own way ; I chose wrong, and had 
long, long ago, found death in the error of it, but a hand of 
mercy was upon me when I had no mercy on myself, and 
preserved me from destruction, as well as spared me, when 
Justice cried ‘Strike!’ and the arm of Omnipotence alone 
could stay the arm of vengeance. Since that fatal choice—~ 
fatal as refers to the folly and wretchedness of it, and the 
peril to which it exposed me——my whole course has been 
rs 
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manifestly one directed by Providenes. I can trace every 
step; and I thank God thst, in this respect, He took me 
early out of my own hands, and caused goodness and mercy 
to follow me thus far all the days of my life; even while I 
was an apostate and a rebel, as well as a fugitive from hia 
presence, and an alien from his people. May every purpose 
for which I have been so preserved be eventually fulfilled, 
or it were better for me that 1 had never been born, or, 
having been born, that I had never known the way of truth, 
but been cast at my birth among the wildest savages whom 
you have seen, and perished without the knowledge of God, 
even under the wheels of Juggernant’s car! But I may 
return to less awful subjects. Since I last wrote to you, if 
Trecollect rightly, I have twice appeared before the world— 
as a ‘Chriatian Psalmist,’ and as a ‘Christian Poet.’ I allude 
to two volumes of compilations of psalms and hymns, in the 
first instance, in which I deemed poetry and piety to be 
united, with a hundred original pieces of my own, which 
has been a very successful publication, something of the 
kind having long been wanted. The sequel, the ‘ Christian 
Poet,’ had the same object in view, but comprehended pieces 
of a higher order, and laying claim to the genuine honours 
of verse, as the noblest vehicle of the noblest thoughts, 
This alao promises to reward the spirited publisher, and, I 
may add, the laborious editor. Last week I assumed a new 
poetical shape, and came out as the author of the ‘ Pelican 
Taland,’ of which I can say no more than that it is in blank 
verse, and that, if I find opportunity, I shall be exceedingly 
happy to enclose a copy of each of these works, to ‘kiss 
your hands’ (as the Italians say) among the Hottentota. 
Since you last heard from me direct—though often by our 
friend, Mr. Hodgson, yoa hear from me indirectly, and not 
less affectionately—you have been informed that I have 
given up the newspaper and printing business. Of this I 
have never repented one moment: I am thaukfal, inex- 
preasibly thankful, to that gracious Providence, which thus 
released me from a burthen which I could scarcely bear 
any longer. I cannot enter into particulars here. I was 
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enabled to dispose of this property on terms satisfactory to 
myself, and yet very easy to the person who succeeded me. 
It has also been & great relief to me from an anxiety which 
realised itself by being dreaded, that the concern in which 
he embarked has been thus far prosperously conducted. It 
would have made me miserable if he had failed at first; and 
I had fully made up my mind, if he did, toindemnify him, so 
far, at least, as to return him all the money he had paid me 
for copyright. That copyright, by the rivalry of the ‘Inde- 
pendent,’ I had considered as so precarious, that I reduced 
the amount of its estimated value one half to him, in com- 
parison with what I had been offered in preceding years. 
Of course I am not rich,—I never took the meana to be 80; 
Ihave often asid that I could not afford to pay the price of 
wealth; and that as there was neither a law of Nature nor 
an Act of Parliament to compel me to become rich, I would 
not sell all my peace of mind, nor consume my time in 
gathering what I might never enjoy. I do not despise 
money; I love it as much as any man onght to do, and per+ 
hapa something more at particular times; but a amall pro- 
vision is enough for my few wants, and the Lord has made 
that provision for me. I owe it all to Him; I cannot say 
that my skill, or industry, or merit of any kind has acquired 
it; I have received it as a free gift at his hands, and to Him 
I would consecrate it, and every other talent, a8 an un- 
Profitable servant at the best, and too often as a slothful and 
wicked one, I live with Misses Gales. in the Hartshead, 
atill; and shall never remove till Providence again changes 
my course, Of this there is little prospect, and I am 
resigned. Since the foregoing pages were written, I have 
secured a conveyance to South Africa for the books and 
pamphlets which I have mentioned already, by Messrs. 
Joseph Levick and Co., merchants at Cape Town. Mr. 
‘Levick, 1 think, is nephew to the Rev. W. Thorpe, of 
Bristol. These miscellanea will inform you respecting our 
Christian institations here; and you will regret to learn 
that though there is a multiplication of number, there is a 
decline of means for the support, I believe, of every ous of 
ra 
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them. The ‘dissenting interest,’ es you call it, is not 
flourishing here, The congrogationa in all the chapels, 
where I go occasionally, appear to me considerably thinper: 
many reasons might be assigned for this, but I will only 
mention one, which is perhaps the only good one,—the 
gospel is most faithfully preached in all our churches, and 
by all our church ministers. What I principally regret 
among your friends here is, that while the old ones neces- 
sarily fall off in vigonr and zeal (I will not say in love), few, 
very few young ones come forward to supply their lack of 
service, or rather, the increased service, which requires all 
the energies and affections of both young and old in entire 
consecration to carry it on. There ia es much need for 
your return to revive those whom you left behind, and who 
are etill in the land of the living, as there was for your 
visitation to the missionaries all over the world, whither 
you have been. On this account, not less than from every 
personal motive referring to ourselves and to you, we long 
for your safe arrival among us, with all the added gifts and 
graces which you must have received in your various 
Jabours, and which perils as well as enjoyments, and reflec- 
tion an well as experience, must have blessedly matured, 
‘There is no change among the Sheffield ministers of your 
denomination, I think, except that the Rey. J. Mather hes 
just removed from Howard Street to Birmingham. Perhapa 
Mr. Jones was st the Baptist chapel when you weut: 
Mr. Larum, s very useful preacher, and a speaker at our 
meetings, ia pastor to that congregation now. What has 
happened to Carey and Marshman to separate themselves 
and their property from the Baptist Missionary Society? 
It may be & separation like thet of Lot from Abraham; but 
I feel, at least, that it had better have been otherwise, #0 
far as we short-sighted mortals can judge of everlasting 
issues.* And now, my dear friend, farewell! I cannot 
forget that you may be in eternity while I am writing; and 
if not, that I may be in eternity when you are reading what 


‘Vide Period. Accounts of Baptist Missions, 1826. 
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Iwrite, Be then my last words the best that I utter for 
you, for myself, and for all whom we love,—the Lord bless 
us, and keep us, and bring us all to his heavenly kingdom. 
“TI am, most truly your affectionate friend, 
«J. Montoomery. 

* George Bennet, Keq., of Shefficld ; 

care of Mostra Soveph Levick and Co, Merchants, 

Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope.” 

At the beginning of August appeared the “ Pelican 
Island, and other Poems,” a copy being immediately 
sent to “Mr. John Holland, with the best regards of 
his friend, the Author.” The acknowledgment of this 
welcome present was accompanied by the current num- 
ber of the “Literary Gazette,” which contained a 
favourable notice of the work. As the first public ex- 
pression of any critical opinion, this courteous greeting 
was obviously grateful to the anxious poet, The ger- 
minal idea of the “ Pelican Island,” and something 
like a key-note of the versification, may be caught 
from the first half-dozen lines of the poem : — 


“ Methought I lived through ages, and beheld 
‘Their generations pass ao swiftly by me, 
That years were moments in their fight, and hours 
The scenes of crowded centuries revealed ; 
While Time, Life, Death, the world’s great actors, wrought 
New and amazing changes: these I sing.” 
“T was a Spirit in the midst of these, 
All eye, ear, thought.” 


Such a conception is surely highly poetical, and affords, 
in its freatment, unlimited scope for the development 
of sentiment, description, and action. It is, perhaps, 
in the last-named quality that the poem alone falls 
short of the reader’s expectation; for the vicissitudes 
of Pelican life — beautifully ss they are narrated, and 
instructive as they become to those whe find in them 
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the apologue of humanity—fail to excite our sympathies 
like those which affect our fellow-creatures, And yet 
man occupies his place, and with affecting propriety, in 
this poetical apocalypse: — 


Man, in the image of his Maker formed ; 
‘Man, to the image of his tempter fallen. . . 
I saw him sunk in loathsome degradation, 
A naked, fierce, ungovernable savage, 
Companion to the brutes, himself more brutal.” 


The gratification which a large class of readers of taste 
confessedly derived from the perusal of this elegant and 
ingenious production, was always liable to the drawback 
of tolerating the tone and sentiment of evangelical re- 
ligion which pervaded the whole. Holland: ‘ You 
perceive, sir, that the writer in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ 
basa qualifying aud mysterious remark about the poet's 
peculiar views of savage life; not, assuredly, because 
there is any obscurity in the subject, but evidently 
because he did understand it.” Montgomery: “It is 
the ‘offence of the cross!’ Any direct allusion to the 
state of the poor heathen—their barbarity and im- 
morelity on the one hand, or their religious experience 
and their hopes of salvation on the other—is generally 
unpalatable: I have long had to endure a good deal 
for my sentiments on these points as well from the 
open pity as the secret contempt of some of my 
readers,” Holland: ‘But you have, on the other 
side, the satisfaction of knowing that many persons 
allow themselves to be reminded of religion by your 
poetry, who would hardly tolerate even that from any 
other quarter.” Montgomery: “Yes; and some per~ 
sons to whom your remark does not apply, are never- 
theless, as I have said, indisposed to admit the scrip- 
tural— the actual—exhibition of our fallen humanity in 
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its worst phases. I had a letter the other day from my 
old friend Lucy Aikin, in which she speaks highly of 
the ‘ Pelican Island,’ but thinks I have made my New 
Hollanders too vile, by attributing to particular tribes 
the vices of savages generally; but she is mistaken: 
much more is at present known abont the feelings and 
habits of barbarous nations from the missionaries who 
reside among them, than could formerly be learnt from 
the accounts of mere voyagers and travellera, however 
observant and able they may have been. I am sure I 
would be the last man in the world to misrepresent 
these poor creatures: I would sooner lose a finger from 
my hand, than unduly blacken even the character of a 
cannibal: but alas! the depths of depravity into which 
the natives of New Holland are sunk, scarcely admit 
of being aggravated by description.” 

Viewed in the coincident foci of evangelical and 
moral truth,—and that is the only point at which the 
truth of Montgomery’s poetry, and indeed his character 
generally, can be seen in a true light,—the concluding 
canto of the “Pelican Island” contains passages of 
power and pathos, examples of word-painting and soul- 
speaking, which are not surpassed by any imaginative 
writer in the language. If the writer of this paragraph 
were to confess that his judgment may have been biassed, 
as surely as his heart was affected, by having once 
heard the greater part of this canto read by a minister 
of the gospel in his pulpit, he might still ask upon 
what contemporary poem a similar experiment could 
be made without the risk of loss of dignity to the 
reader, or perception of incongruity on the part of the 
audience? 

The portion of the poem which was perhaps most 
generally admired at the first, has been most frequently 
quoted, and, it may be added, most severely criticised, 
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is the elaborate description of the mode by which the 
coral zoophyte, one of the frailest of living creatures, 
raises such prodigious and enduring ramparts of hard 
tock in the bosom of the vast Pacific, and in other 
seas, In some instances the mass of coral forms a 
smail insular peak or table-land; more commonly it 
exists as a border of varying width around a lake or 
lagoon, or engirdling a rocky island; sometimes it 
presents innumerable groups, as in the Maldives; or 
stretches out in continuous length to an almost in- 
credible extent, —the Great Barrier Reef, near Torres 
Strait, being not less than twelve hundred miles long! 
In describing the production and nature of coral reefs, 
Montgomery adopted the authority of Captain Basil 
Hall in his account of a voyage to the island of Loo 
Choo, in the Chinese Sea. The principal objection} to 
the poet's accuracy is, that he has represented the coral 
attimals as carrying on their works much higher above 
and much deeper below the surface of the ocean, than 
ia thought to be compatible with recently ascertained 
facts. It may be so; though the evidence is by no 
means irrefragable in that direction, — for, to say 
nothing of the theory which attributes all the deep coral 
to sinking of the rock to which it may be attached, 
and admitting that most of the known coraliferous zoo~ 
phytes could not exist at a greater depth than twenty 
or thirty fathoms,—and we do not know that the poet's 
meaning demands more,—we think, with Mr. Jukes, 
that living animals which secrete coral may occupy atill 
deeper situations, The beauty, variety, and activity 


* Surveyed by H.M.S. Fly, 1842—6. J, B. Jukes, Naturalist. 

A very elaborate Memoir on the Structure, Growth, and 
Habits of Coral Zoophytes, by J.D. Dana, Naturalist to the 
American Exploratory Expedition, was printed in Jameson's Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, 1851—2. 
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of such aa are known, as well the more minute as the 
more conspicuous species, can hardly be overrated by 
the poet. Mr. Gilfillan has, in an article in “ Tait’s 
Magazine,”* referred to one passage in this poem in 
terms of such high but merited commendation, that we 
should feel conscious of something like injustice to 


the ‘Pelican Island” were we not to quote them 
here :— 


It is in the description of the sky of the South, a subject 
which, indeed, is itself inspiration. And yet, in that solemn 
aky, the great constellations, hung up in the wondering 
evening air, the dove, the raven, the ship of heaven ‘sailing 
from eternity ;’ the wolf, ‘with eyes of lightning watching 
the Centaur’s spear ;’ the altar blazing, ‘even at the foot- 
steps of Jehovah’s throne ;’ the cross, ‘meek emblem of re- 
deeming love,’ which bends at midnight as when they were 
taking down the Saviour of the world, and which greeted 
the eye of Humboldt as he sailed over the still Pacific, had 
so hung and so burned for ages, and no poet had sung their 
praises. Patience, ye glorious tremblers! In a page of 
‘this ‘Pelican Island,’ a page bright as your own beams, and, 
like them, immortal, shall your splendours be yet inscribed. 
This passage, which floats the poem, and will long memorisa 
Montgomery’s name, is the more remarkable, as the poet 
never saw, but in imagination, that unspeakable southern 
midnight.” 

In the autumn of this year Montgomery visited the 
north of England on a Bible tour, in company with his 
friend Rowland Hodgson. They were at Barnard 
Castle on the 28th of August, and at Darlington on 


* Sept. 1846, p. 647. 
+t “To Anne Backhouse, eldest Daughter of Mr. John 
‘Bacthowse, Darhugton. 
“May you be blessed of the Lord! 
And, many a bliss possessing, 
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the 4th of September: they aleo attended » mecting at 
Richmond*, when the poet, in his speech, made an 
affecting allusion to Herbert Knowles, once a pupil in 
the echool there, and whose well-known stanzas written 
in the churchyard, “ Methinks it is good to be here,” 
&c., he repeated with deep emotion. On the 10th of 
September they attended a meeting at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, at which were also present Dr. Steinkopff, foreign 
secretary of the Bible Society, and Dr. Marshman, the 
Baptist missionary from Serampore. Montgomery ad- 
dressed the audience at considerable length, giving, an 
he often did, additional interest to his remarks by the 
charm of local allusion. 


“ This,” said he, “is the fifteenth meeting that I have 
attended in this northern district,—a district which has with 
me a peculiar interest, as it contains so many interesting 
monuments and historical associations connected with the 
olden times, When I came to Boroughbridge, I saw those 


‘Through life, in death, by deed and word, 
‘May you be made a blessing!” 


“ For Elizabeth Backhouse, her younger Sister. 
“ May He who guve you to their love, 


With all your heart to do his will! 

“Darlington, Sept, 4. 1827. J. M.” 

* It was probably during this visit that he wrote the following 
Epitaph for Miss Mary Christian, daughter of Mr.J.C.,of Gilling, 
uear Richmond, who chose for her funeral sermon the text, 
Ps. xlvi. 10 :— 

\“¢ Be atill, and know that I am God!’ 
She heard the warning, sud was still : 
Condusted by his staff and rod 
‘Through death's dack vale to Zion's hill, 
Fearless she walked the gloomy way 
‘That brightens to cternal day.” 
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famous remaine, probably of Draidical idolatry, called by the 
people the Devil's Arrows. Why do not they still, as pro- 
ably once they did, call together the people to sacrifice 
their children? Because we have the Bible. At the same 
place, and in various others that we passed, the Roman 
remains reminded us of the departed greatness of those once 
masters of the civilised world, and of their heathen gods. 
‘Why has Jupiter no longer the management of his thunder, 
or Mars of his weapons of war? Because we have the 
Bible. On our way we saw the hills topped with baronial 
castles, more beautiful in their ruins than in their glory, 
when they were dungeon-keeps for holding in vaasalage 
the miserable serfs. Why do we delight in their ruins ? 
Because the dreadful dominion of petty lords has passed 
awey ; and this, because we have the Bible. In the val- 
leys we have interesting and beautifal objects of another 
kind,—-monasteries mouldering into lonely ruins, When 
these were in their glory, they too often fed and pampered 
idle, vicious monks; but the Scriptures were not there; 
or if they were, they were in a dead Isnguage. The do- 
minion of these spiritual castles has passed away, as much 
as the temporal castles on the hills, because the Bible is 
amongst us. We recollected that we were actually on the 
verge of the debsteable land so celebrated in border his- 
tory by historians and posts ; scarcely a fleld where battles 
hod not been fought, where the Pereies and the Douglases 
contended for the mastery, where my countrymen and your 
countrymen put each other in continual fear; but now we 
are at peace, for we have the Bible. We are met here in 
a town once walled and fenced against its northern neigh- 
bourse; but its walls are now thrown down, fragments only 
remaining to remind us of the past: here we are, persons 
of every sect and country, combined in friendly union to dis- 
tribute that Bible which has effected these great things.” 


This visit to Newcastle took place when the Bible 
Society was passing through a crisis occasioned by 
the agitation of what was termed the “ Apocrypha 
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Question ;" and it was apprehended that the Rev. 
Andrew Thomson, the powerful Scottish opponent 
of the Society in this controversy, might present himeclf 
at the meeting. Unless he did 0, the gentlemen 
having the management of the proceedings of the local 
auxiliary agreed with Montgomery that it would be 
‘best not to meddle with the dispute at all; but to his 
surprise, he found a resolution placed in his hand, 
which left him no alternative between formally de- 
clining to touch on the vexatious topic, or going fairly 
into it. He took the latter course, dealing with the 
arguments of the oppugners of the Society aa he found 
them embodied in an article in a preceding number of 
the “ Quarterly Review."* He did not, of course, at- 
tempt to deoy the facts alleged, viz. the cost of working 
the Society; the circulation, in some cases, of Bibles 
containing the Apocrypha; and the defectiveness of 
some of the translations which had been issued: he 
rather defended the committee as having done, on the 
whole, the best they could under the circumstances: 
arguing that not only had the charges been grossly 
exaggerated in their importance, but that, assuming 
their amount at the enemy's estimate, the Society was 
still entitled to the support of the religious public. An 
attempt was made by a resident Presbyterian minister 
to make the platform the arena of a discussion on the 
subject; but it was not allowed, though several letters 
afterwards appeared in the local newspapers, and some 
passed between Montgomery and the individual above 
alluded to, on the mattera in dispute. 

From Newcastle the two friends proceeded to 
Redcar, and returned to Sheffield on the 29th of 
September. The controversy, after Montgomery left 


* Quarterly Review, No. XXXVI pp. 1—28. 
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Newcastle, was ably carried on by his friend Mr. Fen- 
wick; at the same time the Catholic priest edified his 
congregation by introducing and caricaturing the re- 
marks above quoted on the influence of the Bible. It 
may be added that the committee of the Bible Society 
adopted, and transmitted to Montgomery, a resolution 
expressive of “sincere gratitude for the kind and 
effective services” rendered to the Society in visiting 
several of its northern auxiliaries. 

Tn October, John Jackson, R. A., spent a fow days 
with a friend at Sheffield, on his way to Castle Howard. 
He was naturally anxious to have an interview with 
Montgomery, and, having enjoyed that, was equally 
desirous to paint bis portrait. This wish having been 
communicated to Mr. Blackwell, he agreed with the 
artist for a likeness of the poet, on condition that no 
duplicate of the picture should be executed." The 
immediate result was such a spirited and faithful 
delineation of the form of the head and the features of 
the face, that every one who saw the work even in this 
unfinished state was not only satisfied but pleased 
alike with the resemblance and the execution. Jackson 
took the portrait with him to London, where, by agree- 
ment, Montgomery waited upon and sat to him again; 
the last touches being given to the canvas on the very 
day when the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence left his 
brother academician at the head of that branch of art 
which they had both pursued with such distinguished 
success. From this portrait, Mr. Blackwell has kindly 
allowed the likeness which is prefixed to the present 


® We regret to ssy that the moral part of the contract was leas 
faithfully folGlled than the artistic—the portrait baving been 
surreptitiously copied under circumstances little creditable to the 
parties concerned. 

‘VOL. Iv. Qa 
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volume to be engraved; and wo believe both he and 
other friends of the poet will perceive that the burin 
has well seconded the pencil in this attempt to accom- 
plish an object which has seldom heretofore been 
attended with complete success. 

‘When the public dinner was given to Montgomery 
in 1825, there were two classes of persons—ladies, and 
several religious individuals of the other sex—who, while 
they could not be present on that occasion, were never- 
theless anxious to pay a tribute to the virtues and 
talents of their honoured townsman in their own way. 
It was therefore proposed to raise, by subscription, a 
sum sufficient to buy a memento in silver plate, and 
also, if practicable, to found and support a Moravian 
mission, in the name of the poet, at the West Indian 
island of Tobago, where his parents had commenced a 
similar work about forty years previously. The project 
was realised this year, as will be seen by tho following 
letters :— 


Rowland Hodgson to James Montgomery. 
“Highfield, Sheffield, Nov. 9. 1887. 





« My pear Farenp, 

“Yt is now nearly two years since your friends in 
this town and neighbourhood testified the respect which 
they entertained for you by a public dinner at which my 
Lord Milton presided. Your female friends, and some 
others, were necessarily precladed from being present on 
that occasion; but it was by them thought desirable that 
some other plan should be devised, in which all might unite 
in the manifestation of their sentiments. It was therefore 
determined to form = committee to receive any contribu- 
tion that might be voluntarily made, in order to present 
you with s amall piecs of plate, and, if anything remained 
after this was purchased, to give the residue towards the 
revival of the Brethren’s mission in the island of Tobago, 
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which was first established by your late father, and where 
the mortal remains of your mother were interred. It gives 
me great pleasure to be called upon at this time, ag 
treasorer of the committee, to present to you an inkstand, 
which you will receive herewith, as an appropriate mark of 
the respect and value in which you are held as 2 Man, a 
Poet, and a Christian, by those amongst whom you hava 
80 long resided; and I cannot doubt but those eminent 
talents with which it has pleased God to endow you, will 
continue to be employed in promoting the particular in- 
terests of this town, and the general welfare of mankind. 
It gives me mach pleasure to add, that two Aundred pounds 
have been remitted to the Rev. C. I. La Trobe, in London, 
for the Tobago mission, on which island one of the Brethren. 
is already stationed for the purpose of re-establishing the 
same. I trust it will please God to grant you every tem- 
poral and spiritual blessing, and that you will be permitted 
to seo many happy returns of that day (Nov. 4.) which 
gave you birth. I remain, with sincere regard, 


«“ My dear friend, 
“ Faithfully and affectionately yours, 
“Row. Hopason. 
«J, Montgomery, Hag.” 


James Montgomery to Rowland Hodgson, 


“Sheffield, Noy. 9. 1827, 

“My pear Frmsn, 

“ Your letter, and its splendid secompaniments, were 
received on Friday last, when I was so near leaving home, 
for a short absence, that my answer was necessarily delayed 
till after my return. 

“T trust, that, in my heart, when least under the influ- 
ence of vanity and selfishness, I can duly estimate the high 
honour conferred upon me, two years ago, by many of the 
most respectable and distinguished of my townemen and 
neighbours. 

The additional kindness of those ladies and wellwishers 

a2 
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who afterwards set on foot a subscription for the generous 
purposes particularised in your letter, claims my humblest 
and warmest acknowledgments. The delicacy and munifi- 
cence displayed in the appropriation of the fund thus raised, 
by providing the elegant ‘ mark of respect” to myself, and 
eonsecrating the noble surplus to a service so purely Chris- 
tian as that which you mention, must lay me under willing 
obligations to pray that ‘ the blessing of God, which maketh 
rich, and addeth no sorrow,’ may ever rest upon all my 
‘benefactors. 

At another time I might have been justified in expa- 
tiating on topics 0 creditable to my friends and so agreo- 
able to myself; but I have been brought so often and a0 
much before the public, here and elsewhere, of late, that I 
am sure the simplest expression of my gratitude will now 
‘De the most becoming and acceptable, Wherefore, with my 
‘best thanks to all who have been pleased thus to honour and 
delight me, especially to yourself, and the gentlemen who 
formed the committees on both the aforementioned occasions, 
Tam, truly, 

“ Your obliged and affectionate friend, 
“ J. Mowrcomgry, 

“ Bowland Hodgson, Esq.” 


The inketand was an elegant specimen of Sheffield 
workmanship, of the estimated value of forty pounds: 
it bore the following inscription : — “ Presented to 
James Montgomery, in addition to former Testimonies 
of Esteem for his Character, and Approbation of his 
Public Services, by the Inhabitants of Sheffield, and 
other Friends.” It likewise exhibited some heraldic 
devices belonging to the Montgomeries; including the 
three fleurs-de-lis; a figure of Hope, with anchor in 
one hand, and the head of an enemy in the other; with 
the motto Gardex Bien — meaning, said Montgomery, 
“ Have a care)” and very monitory to him of the 
ticklish propriety of accepting the honorary insignia 
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with which his kind friends had chosen to connect the 
compliment paid to his name. An unlucky mischance 
befel the plate some years afterwards: the settlement 
also had its vicissitudes. Erected in this and the fol- 
lowing year, enlarged in 1839, the buildings were de- 
atroyed by a desolating hurricane in 1847, but happily 
soon restored® through British aid; and the mission, 
under the name of “ Montgomery,” continues in 
useful activity to this day; the congregations com- 
prising about 1400 adults, and, including the schools, 
ag many children. It is certainly the most appro- 
priate memorial which could have been founded or 
can now be maintained in compliment to our friend; 
and we are sure every admirer of his genius in its 
highest and holiest manifestations, will concur in the 
sentiment recorded by himself in relation to this subject 
in 1840:—“ With the blessing of God upon the 
preaching of the gospel by hie servants there, may it 
perpetuate, to the end of time, the memory of those 
sainted relatives who left that name to him !”+ 


© The vignette on the title-page of this volume (from a sketch 

kindly furnished by one of the missionaries on the spot, through 

the authorities at home) presents a western view of the Station 

as restored after the hurricane of 1847; comprising the large new 

chapel, two dwelling-houses of the missionaries, school-houses, &e. 
+ Works, p. 298. 
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CHAP. LXIIL 
1828. 


‘LECTURES OX MODERN PORTS.—FULEIY AND PLATFORM. —LETTER 70 
J, RVBRETT.— CONVERSATION. —MONTOOMEEY'S INTEREST IN FOLITI- 
OAL TOFICS,—DECLINES AW INVITATION TO MEET THOMAS MOORE. 
— CURCH-RATE MEETING. — OONVDRSATION, — AX ADVERTIBING 
‘TRIOK,— THR “TOMBS OF THR FATHERS.”— “CRY FROK SOUTH 
AVBICA."—~ MISSIONARY MERBTING AT YORK,— DESCRIPTIVE POBTRY, 
CORAL YORMAZIONE. — ALLUSIONS TO LOCAL OBJHOTS, — YORK 
CASTLE, ~-MORAVIAN MISSIONARIES AND WEGEO SLAYEEY.—" IN- 
TRODUOTORY Easak” TO “PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.” 


On the evening of the 4th of January, Montgomery 
delivered a very pleasing Lecture, under the title of 
“Strictures on several Modern Poets,” before the 
members of the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical 
Society. The names connected with extended re~ 
marks were those of Dermody, Bloomfield, and Kirke 
White. It was on this occasion he first introduced 
the assertion of those “general claims of poetry to 
pre-eminence” which he afterwards repeated with ap- 
pleuse at the Royal Institution. Innumerable have 
been the attempts to define what poetry és, notwith- 
standing Johnson's celebrated dictum, in his “‘ Life of 
Pope,” that all such attempts “ will only show the nar- 
rowness of the definer ;” and perhaps Montgomery has 
done well to disclaim everything like a definition of 
“ poetry in the abstract,” contenting himself with using 
the term as signifying “verse in contradistinction to 
prose.” Hardly less various are the opinions as to 
what place it should occupy a8 a special ert,—many 
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authorities having wholly rejected its claim to be con- 
sidered as one of the. fine arts at all. Frederic Schlegel, 
who “ assumes that there are only three symbolical arta 
for the manifestation of the beautiful,” viz. music, 
painting, and sculpture, adds, however, that “ even 
poetry is no fourth art alongside of the other three. 
It does not stand on the same line, and form, as it 
were, a complement of the number. It ia rather the 
universal symbol art which comprises and combines in 
different mediums all those other exbibitive arts of the 
beaatiful.”* Southey, who combined in an eminent 
degree the practical with the speculative in this matter, 
denies the co-ordinate equality of music with poetry 
and painting in the esthetic triad. Montgomery, differ- 
ing from these authorities, assigns a very definite and 
Pre-eminent position to “ the craft of making” in the 
very key-note of his lecture, where the position spe- 
Cifically maintained is “that poetry is the eldest, the 
raiest, and the most excellent of the fine arts. It was 
the first fixed form of language, and the earliest per- 
petuation of thought: it existed before prose in his~ 
tory, before music in melody, before painting in de- 
scription, and before sculpture in imagery. Anterior to 
the discovery of letters it was employed to communicate 
the fessona of wisdom, to celebrate the achievements of 
valour, and to promulgate the sanctions of law. Music 
was invented to accompany, and painting and sculpture 
to iHustrate it.” 

But the claim to pre-eminence so eloquently put forth 
in behalf of poetry as an art, was not extended to the 
moral obligation of the poet to practise it, for Mont- 
gomery’s engagements in the service of religion were at 
this time scarcely less regular, and hardly, if at all, 


© “Philosophy of Life.” 
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leas important, in seeking the welfare of mankind, than 
those of his colleagues who were officially devoted to 
the ministry ; for “how shall they preach unless they 
be sent?” To send forth, therefore, these evange- 
lists to every region of the habitable globe, and to 
give them and their hearers the Word of God, so that 
every man might hear and read of the things that per- 
tain to salvation “in his own language,” — this was the 
mission of him who not only laid all the fruits of his 
poetical genius, of his literary talents, at the foot of 
the Cross, but who willingly became ‘ the servant of 
all” for Christ's sake. So that while he could not 
be said to occupy an official position in those ranke 
which comprise the clergy of every description, from a 
clezs which arrogates to itself true, inexpugnable, 
sacerdotal status, jure divino, to those of a far dif- 
ferent order, who, labouring for their daily bread 
during six days of the week, do the “ work of an evan- 
gelist” on the Sabbath, believing that, as they have the 
* call of God” to preach, and “ souls for their hire” én 
preaching, they are, in the full meaning of the terms, 
ministers of the Gospel,—while to none of these did our 
friend belong, and although the platform, and not the 
pulpit was Ais preaching-stand, there he did preach. 
Nor, Catholic as he was, in the only justifiable sere of 
the word, did it matter to him whether the service 
sought from the Christian poet was to be rendered in 
the church or in the school-room, or—as was most fre- 
quently the case—in the chapel or the Town Hall; the 
end at which he aimed, the ‘ unction” with which he 
spake, and the interest which he excited, were always 
the same. To some extent, indeed, and under certain 
circumstances, this desire to ‘‘ do good unto all men,” 
as well as to “ think no evil of any one,” gave to his 
conduct the appearance of indecision on important 
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questions ; but such was not, in reality, the ease, for 
he held his own theological opinions with a degree of 
firmness only exceeded by the charity which he ex- 
tended to others, Hence he disliked religious con- 
troversy in all its phases, and moat of all where it is so 
often bitter, personal, and profitless,—in the pulpit or 
on the platform. 


James Montgomery to the Rev. James Everett. 


“Bhoffield, Jan, 15, 1828, 
“ Dear Famnn, 

“TE I were to tell you all the reasons why I have 
Not sooner acknowledged your various favours, in the shape 
of books and epistles, sinca we last met, I must give you 
the history of every hour of every day of the last six months 
of my life. That, however, would be such a record of mis- 
spent time aa could be searccly exceeded, except by the 
fatuity of misspending it, I know not how much more in 
making it, and tempting you to fall into the aame folly of 
‘wasting what ie most precious, in reading it. The worst 
ebarge which you can bring against me, on this occasion, is 
the usual one,—that I have procrastinated from week to week, 
till a pang of momentary remorse has seized and driven me 
to my pen, with the determination to confess my fault as 
the most unworthy of correspondents once more, and once 
more to ask forgiveness, without promising amendment in 
fature. I know that I shall sin again and agsin; and the 
oftener you make me thus to offend, by laying me under 
similar obligations in your free and generous way, the 
better, for there never was a time when I more gladly ran 
into debt with my friends, though I never felt more re- 
luctance to pay in kind; not because I am less sensible of 
‘kindness, or less humbly grateful for it, but, plainly, because 
my letter-writing age is past. If that reason will not satisfy 
you, I could give you another, which might satisfy you less ; 
and another after that, with as many more as your heart 
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conld wish, till you cried, <Holdt enough!’ But I must 
refer to the particulars of your several communications. 
“Tam glad that the ‘ Pelican Island’ was not what you 
expected, because if it had been, you would have been dis- 
appointed in a way less agreeable to yourself, and less ad- 
‘vantageous tome. If I had fallen into any train of thought 
which you had anticipated, neither novelty, aurprise, nor 
peculiar interest would have been excited in your mind: 
you would have read the work solely as a critic; and at 
every step would have perceived such a difference between 
my matter-of-fact execution and the dean ideal which you 
had conceived of the capabilities of the subject, that had my 
poem been twice as good as it is, it would not have been 
half a0 good to you. One principal cause why the most 
succesaful efforts of genius are frequently decried is, that 
they are tried by that most inhuman experimentum crucis, 
the standard of unattainable excellence set up by the reader 
himself, that he may have the gratification of looking down 
with a degree of conscious superiority upon his masters, 
whose real eminence, except in imagination, he cannot 
I disclaim any personal application of this in- 
vidious reflection upon readers (at once an author's so- 
vereigns and his subjects) to myself or my own case. The 
‘ Pelican Island’ certainly has been a puzzle, not in its title 
only, which set conjecture concerning its plot at defiance, 
but in its development of that undiscoverable plot. What- 
ever be its faults or its merits, they are not of a common- 
Place character, for they commanded earlier and more 
particular notice from that fraternity of dictators, the re- 
viewers, than any previous publication of mine had done; 
and they have caused more diversity of opinion also among 
these gentlemen, every one of whom is infallible by himeelf, 
but taken together they are quite as fullible as those who 
most fear them could desire, There bas been eo much 
happy contradiction among these authorities respecting the 
* Pelican Island,’ that it would be hard to find a sentence of 
censure or commendation in one of their critiques, which 
has not been reversed in another. Where doctors differ, 
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this should be so; the public will in due time settle sll dif- 
ferences, and form a judgment as independent of them na if 
they had never existed. Meanwhile the author's nerves 
must be exercised by every species of torture or transport, 
which the opinions of those who have his credit at their 
mercy can inflict or awaken, in the presence of his contem- 
poraries, who gt such a time, in his morbid imagination, 
have all their eyes upon him, like those of a mob upon the 
victim at an execution, and all their ears open to the sar- 
casms and plaudits that are poured upon him. Having now 
nearly passed this ordeal, and been thus far pretty favour- 
ably treated, I am gradually recovering my usnal tone of 
feeling, and resigning my poem and myself to what may 
await us in the ordinary course of this world’s affairs. 
Circumstances * are daily occurring which remind me that 
T have every day a lesa stake in the interests of the present 
life than I had before, and that the things of eternity are 
becoming of more awful and imminent importance to me 
than they have hitherto been. I have no room, however, 
to moralise at present, but I can say traly that I desire to 
be delivered from this bondage of corruption, and brought 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. Then will 
the praise or condemnation of man on my vain labours to 
please him, and to gratify myself, as 2 poet, be of little in- 
fluence either to depress or exalt above measure my too 
susceptible feelings, in whatever relates to that object of 
my past (perhaps my present) idolatry, the fame which I 
once thought the most desirable good under heaven.—I 
must tura to other subjects in your letter. 

“ My Introductory Essay to the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ has 
been finished several weeks, and sent to press, but I cannot 
tell how sooa or late the work itself may appear. It was 
promised this month; but I do not expect it before March 
or April, some interruptions having occurred. I could not 


* One of these circumstances was the death of Mrs, Robert 
» Which had taken place two or three weeks before 
the date of this letter. 
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make use of Dr. Johnson's opinion in the way I expected, 
but I thank you for the copy of it: the late Mr. Scott, 
whose edition, with his Notes, Mr. Collins intends to follow, 
alludes to this in his Memoir of Bunyan. Bernard's ‘ Iele 
of Man’ I duly received, with Lord Brooke's Poems. I had 
Previously obtained a copy from another quarter, and al- 
ready satisfled my own mind that Bunyan owed very little 
of the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ to that work. You will see 
my reasons when the volume appears, and I dare say will 
not differ much from my conclusion. I have searched out 
a variety of antecedent publications to which he may have 
been more indebted for hints and incidents than this. 
Bernard’s work, however, is # very ingenious one, though 
that kind of allegory is little to my taste; nothing in liter 
ature is so forced and artificial; the machinery is mera 
clockwork, and the personages automata. The author was, 
Tam sure, a man of admirable mind, and fitted for much 
better things. Some passages in his Preface are exquisite, 
particularly one alluding to prisoners, and addressed to 
judges at the assizes. This shall be duly returned, as it 
came, with Lord Brooke’s Poems. The latter are ex- 
ceedingly elaborate productions, There is much profound 
and curious thought displayed in them, but very little of 
either fire or tenderness. They show a man of noble in- 
tellect and indefatigable study in searching for hid treasure 
in the least accessible depths of his own mind. It requires 
almost a6 much toil to read them as to write such poetry as 
passes for very pretty thinkiog in our more volatile age. 
Thia book came too late for the ‘ Christian Poet,’ or I should 
have given more considerable extracts than thé brief 
specimens which I bad previously obtained. It will much 
oblige me if you would still, as you say you do, keepa look- 
out for old and scarce English poetry, The ‘Christian 
Poet’ selis very well, and I have several corrections and 
additions (of names before anonymous, principally) for a 
fature edition. 

“ Accept my best thanks for Part I. of your ‘ History of 
‘Methodiam in Manchester.’ To me it will be exceedingly 
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interesting, on the same account as the corresponding 
volume referring to Sheffleld* hes been. It shows the 
images and scenes of an age gone by, yet so recent that we 
have the same kind of sympathy for the actors and sufferers, 
in comparison with those of centuries before, in distant 
parts of the world, as we feel towards our grandfathers and 
their contemporaries in compsrieon with the generations 
more remote, to which we children of yesterday can trace 
no kindred. So far aa I have looked into it, this new 
history promises well. 

“ A note to your letter of Nov. 10th just catches my eye. 
I know not where to look for the manuscript of the original 
* World before the Flood.’ It is not where I expected to 
find it, end at present is lost, The stanzae which strayed 
into Mr. Pitt's grean bag may be found in the ‘Sheffield 
Register,’ about the midsummer 1798, I believe. 

“You mention Mr. Jackson's portrait. He left the 
painting unfinished, the faces only being brought to the 
point at which he thought prudent to stop. It is now in 
London to have the details attached. Mr. Holland can 
tell you wore about the likeness than I can. 

“I see you are going to Ireland this month, to Shetland 
next spring, and to Switzerland when you can. I must 
only accompany you in spirit, and with my prayers, for 
your preservation, and the blessing of God with you 
wherever his providence msy lead you. I cannot look for- 
* ward ao far as to say, that I have either plan or desire re- 
epecting any journeys in the current year, even if life be 
apared ; several, however, have been proposed and pressed 
apon me, and I must hold myself disengaged at least in 
regard to two, both of course within the precincts of Old 
England, My kindest regards to Mrs, E, 

“ Your sincere friend, 
« J. Monraomerr. 

“PS. Iam sorry to say, that your lion, who stands in 
the Museum, is so much out of repair, that I believe we 


History of Methodism in Sheffield, 
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must strip off bis ekin.* I hope we shall not find an asa 
‘under it, and I am afraid we shall not be able to restore him 
to himself again, that is, make a lion of him again.” 


Jan. 24. Mr. Holland called upon Montgomery and 
found him busy writing, “weighed down,” he said, 
“beneath an accumulation of straws and feathers. I 
have hardly,” he added, “been a moment free from 
engagements since 1 left the Pelican Island; and I 
believe I shall have to embark on another voyage thither 
to get quit of these pestering demands upon my time, 
spirits, and temper.” He was at the moment busied in 
the preparation of a memorial to be laid before a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Sheffield, on the still 
exciting question of Church Rates, and in relation to 
which he knew he should occupy an unfavourable po- 
sition. On the following day Mr. Holland took tea in 
the Hartshead with Montgomery; his nephew, John 
James, from Fulneck, Mr. and Mrs, Blackwell, and the 
Misses Gales, being also present. The bard appeared 
in good health and spirits; but his feelings were acci- 
dentally excited by a little circumstance which, to a 
man of the temperament of ordinary mortals, would 
either have produced no emotion at all, or, at the most, 
have been regarded only as a matter of course. During 
tea Mr. Blackwell aod he kept up a brisk conversation 
about the changes of government which were just then 
taking place in consequence of the resignation of Lord 
Goderich, Mr. Canning’s successor in the premiership, 
and the introduction of the Duke of Wellington to 
office. It was on occasions like this that the political 
fervour and vivacity of the worthy ex-editor would 


* A cranium only was found under it, and this, as already 
mentioned, is at present in the Museum of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society — ex xagwe leonem, 
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sometimes become more vivid by collision, and he ap- 
peared reanimated for a moment with the old spirit, — 


© As the worn war-horee, at the trampet’s sound, 
Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the ground— 
Disdains the curb bis generous lord assigns, 
And longs to rush on the embattled lines, 
So he——” 


So he would talk, when in private, with intimete 
friends; but even for them he would not wrige on po- 
litical topics; and never, however apparently inviting 
the occasion or favourable the opportunity, could he 
be persuaded to produce a “‘ leader ” for the “ Iris” after 
he had done with it, though he frequently enough 
volunteered paragraphs in advocacy of local benevolent 
institutions, 

As Mrs, Blackwell had not seen the post's silver ink- 
stand, it was placed on the table. Mr. Blackwell re- 
marked that it did not appear to have been much used. 
Montgomery replied that it was only fit to be used on 
great occasions, Holland: “Such as the introduction 
of the Poet Laureate, who I should like to see in this 
room,” Montgomery: “It is my own fault, or I should 
have been sitting in a far more splendid room, and with 
& poet more popular than Southey himself.” And now 
came our knowledge of the cause of his evidently ruffled 
feelings: with some reluctance, he explained that 
Thomas Moore was then on a visit at Stoke Hall, in 
Derbyshire, the pleasant residence of Robert Ark- 
wright, Esq., whose wife was a Kemble; from this 
lady® the Sheffield poct had just received a note in- 


© Mrs. Arkwright was herself a composer of besutifal songs, 
which, according to the testimony of Moore, she sung with ex- 
quisite teste and effect. 
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viting him to spend a few days with the author of 
“ Lalla Rookh” on the banks of the Derwent. To this 
proposal, otherwise so gratifying, there was one insu- 
perable obstacle in the mind of Montgomery,—he had 
‘written the review of Moore's ‘* Odes and Epistles” in 
the “Eclectic ;” that article had even been republished 
with the author's name, and without his authority cer- 
tainly, but with the best intention it might be. Under 
these circumstances, and as he could not be quite sure 
that Moore had ever read, or that he knew him to have 
been the writer of the strictures in question, he could 
not consent to meet him by appointment as if nothing 
of the sort had happened. As 2 reviewer, Montgomery 
added, he had done his duty, not only without anything 
like personal ill-wilJ, but most conscientiously, with 
regard to the work in question; and thet whatever 
might be the feelings of Moore himself in reference to 
the article in question, if he knew he had read it as 
his, he should be glad to meet him, But, as the matter 
stood, he could not join the poet at Stoke Hall, enjoy 
with him the hospitalities of the Arkwrights, and in- 
dulge in that generous interchange of courtesies for 
which both parties were otherwise prepared, when, 
perhaps immediately after the interview, or certainly 
soon after his own death, he might be described as 
the man who could, at one time, write with such se- 
verity againat the immoral doctrines of the Anacreontic 
poet, and afterwards meet him at the social board of 
a common friend as if nothing of the sort had hap- 
pened; under other circumstances, he should have liked 
well enough to have been introduced to Moore. His 
first thought on receiving Mrs. Arkwright’s invitation 
was to hint to her, in a letter of apology, that there 
wes a difficulty in the way which he could not explain; 
“but,” said he, turning to Miss Gales, “you know 
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when a lady and a poet get together, they are sure to 
get over every difficulty in the way of such a conclusion 
as that at which they are anxious to arrive: so it would 
have been in this case.” His next intention was to 
write » note to Moore himself, avowing the authorship 
of the strictures on the “ Odes and Epistles.” The 
novelty of this resolution led him through a page and a 
half of letter-paper, when he changed his mind, and 
finally adopted the wiser course of making an apology 
to the lady in general terms, and confiding the specific 
matter of his anxiety to his friend Dr, Knight, whom 
he should have accompanied to Stoke, and who might 
mention it or not, at his discretion. The subject was 
mentioned; and Moore said he thought better, and not 
worse, of Montgomery for the delicacy of feeling which 
had influenced him on this occasion, much as he re~ 
gretted having in consequence missed the anticipated 
pleasure of his company.® This was the testimony of 
the Rev. Francis Hodgson, of Bakewell, who shared 
in the regret of his friend. 

Jan. 81. We have briefly adverted, under 1826, to 


* Moore thus alludes to the subject in hie Diary :—“Jan. 26. 
1828. Forgot to mention that Montgomery the poet was asked 
‘to come (from Sheffield) yesterday to dinner with s Dr, — who 
dined here, but refused, from rather an over-delicate scrupte with 
respect to me, It appears he once wrote « very vivlent attack 
either on myself or my poetry, which, though he is not quite sure 
I knew anything about it (aa is really the case), makes him feel 
not altogether justified in meeting me till I am apprised of the 
circumstance. Anxious as I had been before to make his ac- 
quaintance, this, of course, increased my desire; and we were in 
great hopes, fiom the messages sent, that he would have come to- 
Gay; but he d:d not. It seems he writes all those imaginative 
(end some of them beautiful) things of his in one of the closest 
and dirtiest alleys in all dirty Sheffield.” Then follown the entry 
relative to Montgomery's speech in 1823, already referred to. 

VOL. 1¥. Bz 
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the important part which, in the beginning of that year, 
Montgomery took in the dispute about church-rates in 
Sheffield. From that period to the present, chiefly in 
consequence of the distress of the working popula- 
tion of the town arising out of the want of trade, the 
question of a rate had been in abeyance. On the 31st of 
January, this year, a vestry-meeting—and, as it turned 
out, a “monster meeting”—was called, and assembled in 
the chancel of the parish church, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of levying a rate upon 
the whole parish of Sheffield to repair the fences of 
the old churchyard, to fence the three new churches, 
to provide a bell for each, as also books, sacramental 
utensils, ornaments, &c. for two of them.” The vicar 
presided, and having opened the business of the day in 
general terms, he called upon Mr. Montgomery to lay 
before the meeting a statement of the case at issue, 
As factious opposition was never a feature in the 
poet's character, and as in this instance he certainly 
regarded a rate as at once legal, reasonable, and neces- 
sary, he endeavoured to show why it ought to be 
granted, Nothing, however, could be further from the 
mind of the bulk of the meeting, consisting, as it did, 
almost entirely of recusant ratepayers, than any dis- 
position to deal with the question on its merits: and 
accordingly, no sooner was the drift of the speaker 
clearly perceived, than an uproar, such as can but 
rarely, if ever, have been heard before within the walls 
of e church, arose from the densely-packed and clamor- 
ous crowd. With astonishing courage and perseverance 
Montgomery stood his ground, confronted the hubbub, 
and continued bis statement, not, indeed, until he had 
delivered all he meant to say, but until he sunk with 
excitement and exhaustion.* This extraordinary 


* The speech war 4 most admirable specimen of forensic argu- 
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meeting, although a failure with respect to the main 
object of its promoters, had a threefold issue: Ist. it 
was the last time such an unseemly exhibition was 
permitted to disgrace that consecrated enclosure; 2nd. 
it satisfied all parties that thenceforward a church-rate 
would never be either voted or collected in Sheffield; 
and 8rd, it levied on Montgomery's popular reputation, 
as the advocate of liberal opinions, the highest penalty 
he could pay—the double reproach of being a friend 
of the clergy, and an advocate for the support of the 
Established Church. 

When Mr. Holland afterwards asked Montgomery 
whether he did not feel somewhat alarmed at the threat- 
ening aspect of the unruly multitude before whom he 
atood in the ancient chancel, he replied that he did not*; 


ment and eloquence. It was published in the “ Sheffield Iris” of 
Feb. 5. 1828. from » MS. supplied by the speaker himself, and 
fills five closely-printed columns. 

* He waa, however, somewhat surprised and annoyed to learn 
that it was intended to deny him a hearing on the alleged ground 
that he was not a rafepayer: the fact being, that having succeeded 
to the premises occupied by Mr. Gales, he had, for more than 
thirty years, paid all sort of rates, on demand, without ever asking 
n question ; and it turned out that the name of his predecessor 
had remained unaltered in the parish books for more than forty 
years! During this period the overseers themselves, whenever 
they thought Montgomery could render any public service, had 
always called upon him aa a ratepayer, and had repeatedly ap- 
pointed him on committees of such persons only. In one instance 
he had been summoned before the magistrate and paid a penalty 
ssaratepoyer. The scene was an amusing one:—a heavy fall of 
snow had suddenly occurred, and sbout fifty inhabitants, including 
the poet, were brought before the Bench on the charge of neglect 
ing to have the snow swept from the footpath in front of their 
premises respectively. “What shall I do with you?” said the 
megistrate, “You can do nothing but fine us,” said Montgomery, 
as spokesman. And, accordingly, they all psid s nominal penalty, 
and costs. 

na 
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for however some persons might naturally enough 
have felt terrified in such a position at such a crisis, 
he knew the character of Sheffield mobs better than 
most people; and on this occasion, though there was 
more than enough of turbulence, there was nothing 
of the fierceness which he had sometimes witnessed 
under other circumstances of popular excitement. 
Besides, he added, “that while no man in his right 
mind would offer himself a volunteer in such a conflict 
between the supporters and the opponents of a church- 
rate, yet no man, who deserved the name, ought to 
shrink from the conscientious discharge of a public 
duty, however painful to his feelings or perilous to his 
wularity.” 

Feb. 6. Montgomery called at the “Iris” office: 
the morning was exceedingly mild and beautiful; 
exactly such weather as the poet most enjoyed. Moni- 
gomery: ‘I suppose you will have heard the wood-lark 
singing, on your way through the fields? I bave heard 
the red-breast, who seems already to have changed his 
autumnal for his spring note.” Holand: “I have 
heard neither lark nor robin to day; but it does so 
happen that I have just been reading your apostrophe 
to the latter bird in ‘ Prose by a Poet;" and as one 
naturally speculates with zest on a forbidden topic, 
Ihave been trying to make out what ‘happened’ to 
give rise to the mysterious record on the aame page.* 
My notion is, that the writer fell asleep over his 

* “Well, it Aas happened. Something truly worthy of being 
remembered no more for ever occurred in this room just after 
T had concluded the foregoing sentence. It lasted half an hour; 
and though the circumstance especially to be forgotten occupied 
leas than two minutes of that time, the whole transaction must be 
buried here, with no other epitaph than this note of interrogation 
@®), which shall never be answered till the world’s end.” 
by a Poet, vol. ii. p. 47, “My Journal at Scarborough.” 
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journal!” Montgomery: “As I have said, the secret 
shall never be divulged: I may, however, say your 
guess is wide of the mark; but, curiously enough, 
it eo happens, that only this very morning I had nearly 
let the subject slip, and only caught it just before it 
passed over my tongue.” 

About this time appeared a widely circulated notice 
of the publication of “* Montgomery's New Poem, The 
Omnipresence of the Deity ;” a style of advertisement 
well calculated —whatever was intended—to lead to 
the supposition that the only poet of that name then 
popularly known, and around whose name a halo of 
Piety and genius had long been gathering, was the 
author of the work thus announced.* ‘To admit that 
Montgomery was capable of feeling the slightest degree 
of anything like envy at the success of a poetical con- 
temporary, would be an injustice to bis memory, as it 
would have been an insult to his understanding : while to 
deny that he felt annoyed by what could not but be re- 
garded as at best an act of singular disingenuousness 
on the part of those interested in the success of the 
advertisement in question, would be to compliment his 
good nature at the expense of his good sense. It was 
a poor subterfuge to say that the title-page of the book 
itself did not favour delusion as to its authorship, when, 
in fact, purchasers had been firat misled by the adver- 
tisement. Indeed, so influential was the prestige of a 
namé familiar to literature, and so little was a trick 
suspected even in official quarters, that, to say nothing 
of egregious compliments paid to the Sheffield poet, 
both orally and by letters, he received s Lendon 


* This unworthy trick was repeated in an advertisement which, 
for the moment, deceived many persons, immediately after the 
poet's death. Vide “ Athenseum,” June 17. 1854. 

ns 
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evening paper in which the ‘New Poem” was formally 
reviewed as his, in spite of the evidence of the title- 
page, as well as every other page of the book. 
* Such criticism,” said our friend, ‘‘is enough to humble 
the proudest poet, when he finds himself puffed in a 
quarter where not only his style is unrecognised, but 
his very identity mistaken !” 

At this time he happened to reed, and was much 
struck with, a paragraph in a newspaper, to the effect 
that “the Jews occasionally held a ‘solemn assembly’ 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the ancient burial place 
of Jerusalem. They are obliged to pay a heavy tax for 
the privilege of thus mourning, in stillness, at the sepul- 
chres of their ancestors.” On this hint he composed 
the touching stanzas, entitled the “* Tombs of the 
Fathers,”* which first appeared in a volume of poetical 
contributions by various hands, published by the 
Rey. Francis Hodgson for the benefit of a brother 
clergyman. It was probably the perusal of these lines 
which led the Rev. Dr. Croly to send a copy of his 
romance of ‘Salathiel, the Wandering Jew,” to 
Montgomery, with an assurance that he was “ among 
the admirers of his zeal, his feelings, and his poetry.” 
Of the same date is the “ Cry from South Africa,”} in 
advocacy of the erection of a chapel at Cape Town for 
the negro slaves of the colony. 

April 21. Montgomery went to York to preside at 
a Wesleyan Missionary Meeting: he was the guest 
of the Rev. Robert Wood, at whose house Mr. Everett 
met him. He appeared very unwell, having left Sheffield 
at five o'clock in the morning: “ I courted sleep,” said 
he, “but it would not come.” Everett: ** You were 
Jess successful than John Bunyan with his verse, who, 


* Works, p. 889. + Ibid. p. 341. 
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when he ‘ pulled, itcame.’” Montgomery: “Aye; but 
he first got Ins ‘subyect by the end’— which I conld not. 
People seem to have dealt in that way with me; for 1 
have lately been diawn out like wire!”* In talking 
about the part he would have to sustain in the evening, 
he said, “I hope Mr. Wood has not done at York, as 
Mr. Marsden did at Shrewsbury last year: —on ente1ing 
the city, I saw, on a large placaid announcing the meet- 
ing, that ‘James Montgomery, Esq., the celebrated poet, 
would be present!’ Much as I wes grieved at this, 
the matter was rendered worse, a» 1t happened, by the 
fact that, in the evening, although I had nearly lost my 
voice, I was made to dehver five or six speeches. 
And to crown the whole, when we went to a friend's 
house after the meeting, good Mr. Marsden, like a poet 
as he s+, put a hundred snteniogatories to me across the 
100m, which, voice or no voice, I had to answer aloud, 
till I fairly broke down.” Desciptive poetry was men- 
tioned. Montgomery: ‘In reading descriptive poetry, 
we often form images in the mind that diffe: widely 
from the realty, in connection with places we have not 


* He had only few days previously dechned a pressing m~ 
vitation to take part m a similar mecting at Hull, allegmg his 
numerous engagements as an obstacle “Indeed,” he added, “the 
very thoughts of them make my heart ful, and I am ready at 
tames to lay down this cross altogether, from personal infirmties 
to which the Inbour of action 19 nothing, or rather 1 rehef when 
Lam actually engaged in xt and there 18 no retreat. I must there 
fore 1ely on your generous forbcarance and forgiveness if I say. 
+1 pray you have ma excused ' and may the blesing of God 
a thousand-fold compensate in some other way for any deficiency 
in my services at your festival!” — Letter to Reo D Tscar, 
alpnal 8th 

7 "Tho Bev Joshua Marsden, s mussonary m North Americs 
and Bermuda After bus return to England, in 1814, he published 
® Asnusements of a Musion,” “ Forest Musings,” &¢ 

a4 
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seen. I had not read the poem of ‘Rokeby’ when I 
first visited the place; but, having spent a day or two 
there two years ago, IT was much struck with the 
general agreement between the scenery and my recol- 
lection of Scott's descriptions.* In the same way, I 
once read Bloomfield’s ‘ Banks of the Wye,’ and fonnd, 
when I afterwards visited Tintern Abbey and the 
adjacent scenes, that I had derived a very accurate idea 
of them from the language of the poet: indeed, we 
must generally see the locality of such a poem before 
we can fully enter into the author's mind and feelings.” 
Wood: What then becomes of the Pelican Island, 
which we never can see?” Montgomery: “You may 
see as much of it as I ever saw: and so for es the Jan- 
guage ia exactly according to truth and nature, and 
your perspicacity of these exact also, there will be an 
agreement between the ideas embodied by the author, 
and the impressions made on the mind of the reader; 
and that is all that can be claimed for imaginary scenes. 
But do not mistake me: I by no means intend to say 
that it is necessary to the enjoyment of descriptive 
poetry, even in a high degree, to be familiar with the 
real scene; I only contend that in many cases the 
accuracy and beauty of poetical description can only be 
fully appreciated by actual comparison with the objects 
described.” He then mentioned the origin of the 
‘Pelican Island,” and the missionary speech of similar 
import, which we have already described, recalling 
Mr. Everett's attention to an incident connected with the 
latter: —-“ When I was speaking, I adverted to the nar- 
rative of Captain Flinders; but, in my ardour, I was 
utterly unable at the moment to recollect the name of 
a bird with whose history I was so familiar, and was 


* Rokeby, canto ii. and notes. 
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actually compelled to ask, ‘What is the name of that 
large white bird, with a pouch under its bill, and that 
Pierces its breast to feed its young?’ ‘A pelican!” 
shouted Captain Hawtrey. ‘Yes, that’s the bird,’ said I: 
so you see the first time I visited the Pelican Island I 
found the bird flown; and I never ventured upon the 
experiment again in a speech, My next glimpse of 
the subject was at Ockbrook, where I wrote a stanza or 
two—-but again, the bird was flown! Still the subject 
never ceased to haunt my imagination until the moment 
of the sudden and complete development of the plan of 
my poem on my way home from Harrogate in the 
autumn of 1826.” Wood: “I recollect, on a mis- 
tionary occasion, hearing you make an allusion to the 
coral islands in the South Seas.” Montgomery: “Yes; 
and I surprised and delighted the president of your Con 
ference (the Rev. John Stephens) with the conceit that, 
judging from the size of existing reefs, and seeing that 
coral islands are atill constantly in progress of formation 
and enlargement, a time might arrive when these would 
coalesce, and a new continent appear where now only 
spreads a vast expanse of ocean with its insular spots—a 
continent peopled with human beings bleased with the 
light of the gospel, basking beneath the meridian blaze 
of a sun more glorious than ours, and reflecting back 
to the moon, looking down in loveliness on the scene, 
light thirteen degrees broader and brighter than that 
which the earth at present imparts, ‘Thus,’ J added, 
after-generations may witness nature and grace, heaven 
and earth, reciprocally increasing and diffusing their 
fight respectively.’ But this rhapsody had no connection 
with the original conception of the ‘ Pelican Island.’” 
The Wesleyan chapel, in which the meetings were 
held, was crowded to excess both in the morning and 
in the evening— Quakers, Calvinists, and church-goers 
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contributing to swell an audience which the reputation 
of the poet had done much towards bringing together. 
In his introductory address he dwelt at some length 
and with great animetion on the history, antiquities, 
and importance of the city of York; turning from the 
past to the present, —from the legions of Constantine, 
and the conflicts between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, to the establishments for the celebration of 
religion and the administration of justice—to the 
venerable cathedral and the frowning castle. He ad- 
vorted frankly to his own repeated imprisonment there: 
adding, that whatever might be the justice dr injustice 
of his sentence, he had learnt within yonder walls, if 
not the lessons of humility, which he might have done, 
at least to mistrust the efficacy of punishment merely 
as an instrument of moral reformation: it might restrain, 
but it could not correct vice. He then proceeded to 
contrast the influence of the gospel as a corrective of 
wickedness, with different non-religious schemes for 
regenerating humanity at homey and with the various 
systems of heathenism abroad. In the evening he 
dwelt largely on the duty and importance of prayer in 
connection with missionary operations; and he did this 
with a fervid eloquence that seemed the more affecting 
and conclusive as coming from e layman — and a poet, 
One of his observations was very striking: ‘“ Prayer,” 
said he, “is not only the sublimest expression of the 
Church on earth, but there seems to be something 
very like prayer among the souls,of the martyrs in 
heaven itself,* How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the eartht’® And even in hell there was 
prayer, but it was uttered with a tongue of fire, and 
without the hope of personal advantage." + 
* Rev. vi. 10. +f Luke xvi, 24— 31. 
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Apiil 28rd. Montgomery accompanied Mr, Everett 
to the castle, the latter being anxious to ascertain 
which were the 1oome occapied by the poet during his 
impriaonment.* On approaching the massive entrance 
he quoted the well-known line of Dante, — 


“‘Lascinte ogni speranza, +01 che ‘ntrate” 
“ All Hope abandon, ye who enter here!” 





eS aoe yume ase: 


© That portion of the castle which comprised Montgomery's 
rooms was in his time termed the “New Buildings.” exactly oppo- 
site to, and architecturally the counterpart of, the edifice in which 
the Assize Courts are at prevent held, as will be seen from the 
vignette in the title-page of thissolume The poet’s apartment 
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And to how many who enter this stronghold is the 
admonition literally applicable! Whatever might be 
the feelings with which Montgomery revisited a scene 
where he once suffered so much, his companion felt 
adeep interest in the conscioumess thet the man who 
had been twice sentenced to incarceration within those 
walls, was not only at that moment repacing the green- 
sward in freedom and in joy, but was honoured and 
beloved by every one who knew him.* These emo- 
tions were, of course, heightened on entering the 
apartments which had been occupied by the poet, 
altered as some of them had been. Montgomery, who 
had no taste for horrors of any description, turned with 
repugnance from a collection of instruments of murder, 
and of legal torture, which have very properly ceased 
to be exhibited: the latter especially, he remarked, 
ought to be burnt with the laws that authorise their 
use, or buried a thousand miles deep in the earth! The 
gallows, and its melancholy use being mentioned, 
Montgomery said, the “new drop,” was one of the 
themes of conversation and admiration among the 
inmates of the prison when he was there,— the chap- 
lain himself having remarked that “six might hang 
very comfortably at once, but seven were too many!” 


is indicated by the upper window between the pilasters, at the 
right-hand extremity of the prison. ‘The other window (from which 
he used to watch the motion of the windmill in the direction of 
Bishopthorpe, Vol, Lp. 221.), is in the end of the building, and 
overlooks the Foss-mill bridge, from which it is distinctly seen. 

* This remark can hardly be extended to the barber into whove 
shop he went to be shaved after one of the meetings, and who, 
having first entertained a customer on whom he was operating 
with an account of the Sheffield poet and bis visit to York, edified 
the latter in his tura with some not very uncomplimentary opinions 
oe Dacipodion; the whale being  Tetenet: to cane’: Donors 
gravity 
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The poet and his friend afterwards visited the cathe- 
dral, and the site of St. Mary's Abbey; the interest of 
the former placé not having at that time been lessened 
by successive fires, nor that of the latter increased by 
the erection of the hall of the Philosophical Society. 

He found at Mr. Wood's not fewer than eight or 
ten albums, accompanied by petitions from the owners 
soliciting inscriptions, with which, as usual, he good- 
naturedly complied. On his way to take the coach for 
Sheffield, he encountered a more formidable autograph 
collector in the person of Dr, Raffles, who pressed him 
for the MS, of the ‘Pelican Island.” Montgomery re~ 
plied, that he did not know what to do in the cases 
there were so many claiments, he thought he had better 
throw the book into Chancery! 

On the S0th of April a large public meeting was 
held in Sheffield, to consider the propriety of petition- 
ing Parliament for the repeal of the Act, passed in 1826, 
prohibiting country bankers from issuing their local 
notes, under 5i, after the expiration of three years 
from that time. Montgomery took an active part in 
the proceedings, speaking at great length in favour of 
repealing the Act, on the ground that a continuance of 
the use of small notes in Sheffield was “ of essential 
imfortance to the convenience, the comfort, and the 
morals of the working classes; ” and, viewed from the 
speaker's position at the time, such appeared to be the 
fact. The prayer of the petitioners, however, echoed as 
it was by the country generally, was not listened to — 
happily for the town, in which, had it been otherwise, 
the crash of one of the old local banks, which occurred 
ts few years afterwards, and produced so much suffer- 
ing and loss to individuals, would probably have been 
still more disastrous. 
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James Montgomery to James Everett, 


Sheffield, May 3, 1898, 


“ Dean FRienp, 

“TJ have an opportunity of returning Lord Brooke's 
Poems by Mr. Blackwell, and gledly avail myself of it to 
ay that I hope you arrived sefely at home fiom York last 
week, and that you are fully recovered from the attack of 
indisposition, which alarmed me more, perhaps, than it 
alarmed yourself, when I found you writhing under so much 
bodily pain in a mortal quarter. May the Lord preserve 
you long, and enable you to serve Him and his cause, in 
the manner which He, not you, shall choose! —and yet you 
will choose that and that only, I think,—desiring to bave no 
will but his. 1 shall keep Bernard’s ‘Isle of Man’ a little 
longer, as I may have occasion for it when I come to 
Bunyan’s ‘Holy War’ 

“1 am, your obliged friend, 
“J. Montaommer, 
“Mr, Jan. Everott, Manchester.” 


May 9. Montgomery called at the ‘ Iris’ office, and, 
asking for a private interview with Mr, Holland, said 
he wished him to read the correspondence which had 
taken place between himself and the Moravian mis- 
sionaries at Antigua, relative to some imputations on 
their conduct, contained in a private letter addressed by 
one of the Wesleyan missionaries to his friends in 
Sheffield, on the vexed question of negro slavery. 
The poet was not only a good deal perplexed, but, as 
he confessed, deeply grieved by this inconsiderate act 
of an individual who did not intend the mischief that 
followed. ‘I was peculiarly wounded,” said Mont- 
gomery in a letter to a friend, “ because the complaint 
came from my friends, the Methodists ; for friends from 
my heart T call them, and love them as such (and they 
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meeting of the “Aged Female Society,” and took # 
principal part in the proceedings. After explaining 
and enforcing the merits of this institution in relation 
to the class of poor old women, who were the objects 
of its regard, he said he wished to submit to the ladies 
present the question, Whether it were not practicable 
to do something towards the improvement of a class of 
young women with which every person who heard him 
was familiar, and upon whom they were all more or 
Jess dependent for domestic comfort at least,—he 
meant female servants? The hint was not lost upon 
those to whom it was given. A preliminary meeting 
of ladies was held on the 20th of May, at which Mont- 
gomery was present, and submitted a plan, and read a 
series of rules for “ A Society for the Improvement and 
Encouragement of Female Servants.” His friend, 
Edward Smith, the Quaker, co-operated in this laud- 
able effort to do good in » difficult direction; and a 
society was formed: but “president and secretary” 
both laboured in vain. This may, perhaps, be said to 
have been the only branch of local philanthropy which 
bore little or no fruit. 

In the month of May appeared Collins’s edition of 
the “Pilgrim's Progress,” with an ‘“ Introductory 
Essay by James Montgomery.” A single passage ex- 
hibits, in so clear and comprehensive a manner, the 
general character and admitted estimate of this ex- 
traordinary book, that we cannot forbear to transcribe 
its— 

“Ts has been the lot of John Bunyan, an unlettered 
artisan, to do more than one in a hundred millions of human 
beings, even in civilised society, is usually able todo. He 
has produced a work of imagination of such decided origin- 
ality, as not only to have commanded public admiration on 
its firet appearance, but, amidst all changes of time, and 
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atyle, and modes of thinking, to have maintained its place in 
the popular literature of every succeeding age; with the 
probability that, so long as the language in which it is 
written endures, it will not cease to be read by 9 great 
number of the youth of all future generations, at that period 
of life when their minds, their imaginations, and their 
hearts are most impressible with moral excellence, splendid 
Picture, and religious sentiment. No disparagement which 
the learned, the gay, or the profane can cast upon its humble 
pages, its homely diction, or its pious discourses, can ever 
aink the ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ into contempt, or diminish its 
author’s imperishable glory. When all has been said againat 
it that wit can devise, or malignity utter, it will still remain 
@ monument of the felicitous application of a singular talent 
toa subject for ever equally interesting on one main point, 
at least—the sonl’s salvation ; while to those who are led to 
peruse it, of whatever degree of intelligence or cultivation 
thoy may be, it will continue to be a book exercising more 
influence over minds of every class than the most refined and 
sublime genius, with all the advantages of education and 
good fortune, has been able to rival, in this respect, since its 
publication. Indeed, it would be difficult to name another 
work of any kind, in our native tongue, of which ao many 
editions have been printed—of which so many readera have 
lived and died; the character of whose lives and deaths must 
have been, more or less, affected by its lessons and examples, 
ite flotions and realities. This fact alone proves that, though 
there may be many books superior to it in learning, taste, 
and ability,—and we readily admit that there are,—the 
‘Pilgrim’a Progress’ is no ordinary offspring of no ordinary 
mind, It is impossible that a production of fancy, without 
some extraordinary merit of its own, standing perfectly 
apart from everything else of the sort, could have remained 
so long and triumphantly popular.” 


The foregoing sentiments, as indisputably true as they 
are happily expressed, have been indorsed by all sub- 
sequent writers onthe nataoesinelacing Robert Southey, 

VOL. IV. 
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Mr. Macaulay, Dr. Philip, George Offer, in this country, 
and Dr. Cheever in America. Although this is not 
the place to review the opinions which have been put 
forth concerning Bunyan generally, either as a man or 
an author, we may be permitted very briefly to touch 
‘upon one point as affecting him in the latter character. 
‘We allude to the question which, raised in his own lifee 
time, has been reiterated to the present hour,—Was he 
indebted to any, and if so to what, preceding publication, 
for the idea, not to say the plan, of his immortal work ? 
Montgomery first, in the “ Christian Poet,” threw out 
the bint, which he repeats in this essay, that “the 
Pilgrim, in ‘ Whitney's Emblems,’ might perheps have 
inspired the first idea of this extraordinary work now 
under consideration ;” an opinion which Southey quotes 
without any disparagement of its probability. Mr. Offer, 
who has gone much farther into this inquiry, having 
examined all the known allegories of antecedent date 
which could be imagined to bear any resemblance to 
the “' Pilgrim’s Progress,” comes to the conclusion that 
Bunyan spoke what was literally trae when he declared 
that he was not in any way indebted to any one for his 
story: such is certainly our conviction. Mr, Offer 
says that, ‘had it been discovered that some hints 
might bave been given by previous writers, it would 
not have been any serious reflection upon the originality 
of a work which has no prototype. This idea,” he 
adds, “is well expressed by Mr. Montgomery :—‘If 
the Nile could be traced to a thousand springs, it 
would still be the Nile; and so far undishonoured by 
its obligations, that it would repay them a thousand- 
fold by reflecting upon the nameless streams the glory 
of being allied to the most renowned of rivers.'”* It 


© ‘Mz. Offee’s very curious Easy is prefixed to an exact reprint 


CONTEMPLATED REPRINT OF THE “ HOLY WAR.” 359 


Was at one time intended by Collins that the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” should be followed by a similar edition of 
Bunyen’s “ Holy War,” with an Introductory Essay 
by Montgomery, in which he intended to make par- 
ticular inquiry into the “analogies or parallelisms” 
alleged to exist between certain portions of that work 
and Bernard's “Isle of Man; or the Proceedings in 
Manshire against Sin:” but the design dropped. 


of the first edition of the “Pilgrim's Progress,” 1678, issued by the 
‘Hanserd Kacllys Society in 2847, Southey's "Life of Banyan” 
‘wee written for " the most besntiful edition that has ever appeared 
of thia famous work,"—thet printed by Major in 1830, 
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CHAP, LXIV. 
1828, 


ANT-SLAVERY XODETING, — WMMOTRS OF MRS, HUNTINGTON. —THB FORT 
DS HIS GARDIY,—-LETTERS ABOUT THE “ WHISPERER.” —THR “MONT 
GOMERY GALLURY,”—LBTTER TO SARAH GALES—WRISE MOUNTATIS 
AND PROFLE— LADY LYTTSLTOU.—LBTTER TO BIAS GALA — CONWAY 
(CASTLE, — SCENERY OF GRAT'S “BARD,”—— ACERT OF SNOWDON. — 
INTERVIEW WITH MRS, HEMANG,—LETIER FROM SIR ALEXANDER 
JOUNSTONA,— KTR RICHARD PHILLIPS AT SURYSIELD.— STOFFING 
RUMAL FOOTPATHS, — LETTER FROM 208. HOLLAND, 


Junsz 9. At the beginning of summer Montgomery 
was again deeply engaged with the question of negro 
slavery. Meetings had been held in other towns to 
farther the entire abolition of that abominable system ; 
and it was now the-turn of the abolitionists in Sheffield 
to come forward as became them in this mighty move- 
ment, Upon the poet devolved the duty of calling his 
townspeople together, drawing up resolutions to lay 
before them, and preparing a petition to Parliament. 
This was an affair of considerable delicacy; for while 
most of the inhabitants, who thought on the subject at 
all, were agreed as to the desirableness, as well as the 
practicability of putting an end to slavery in the British 
dominions, they differed materially about the time and 
the manner of doing it, Montgomery, whose prudence 
happily was commensurate with his enthusiasm, 20 
managed the matter, that all parties, even the most 
scrupulous, could concur at least in the prayer of the 
petition; while others, who overlooked all conflicting 
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considerations in the admitted fact that here was « 
monster evil which ought to be remedied, were pleased 
with the placard calling the meeting, in which Mont- 
gomery had instructed the printer to use the largest 
type he had in the first of the two words of the head- 
Tine—“'No Slavery!” The meeting was held on the 
Sth of June, when Montgomery spoke at great length, 
and with equal propriety and effect.* An outline of 
his address lies before us, in his own handwriting; but 
as the arguments have lost most of their interest in 
their suecess, we shall only transcribe a single passage, 
which seems too remarkable for its force and beauty to 
justify us in consigning it to oblivion. 


“What,” demanded the speaker, “has been the condition 
of every negro mother during the last eight-and-twenty 
years in her hour of sorrow and peril? Her condition has 
been that of the woman in the Apocalypse, who cried, 
travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered; while » 


* This and similar meetings in different parts of the country 
‘were auxiliary to one which was held in Exeter Hall in the month 
of March, and at which Lord Brougham presided. Although not 
personally present at this great metropolitan gathering of anti- 
slavery delegates, Montgomery's words were heard, and his spirit 
felt, even on that occasion, in a way which will not soon be for- 
gotten by those individuals who listened to the animating speech 
of the Rev. J. Carlisle, of Belfast, and joined in the applause 
which followed its concluding sentiment, —~ 

+4 Where a tyrant never trod, 
‘Where s slave was never known, 
But where Nature worships God, 
In the wilderness alone, — 
‘"Thither, thither would I roam; 
‘There my children may be free; 
I for them will find a home, 
‘They shall find s grave for me.” 
Wanderer of Switseriand, Part vi. &, 6. 
a3 
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great red dragon stood before her, ready to devour her off- 
pring as soon a8 it should be bora! §The dragon of slavery 
bas thus swallowed the negro woman's progeny, during 
whole generation, the moment they saw the light of this 
world: happy, thrice happy, indeed have been they (and 
their number, too, must have been great) who, like the 
child of that woman, were caught up from his rage unto 
God and to bis throne. But miserable have been the sur- 
vivors ; hundreds of thousands of children have thus been 
born; they have not indeed been murdered; but of every 
one of themi it may be said, withont s quibble, that is life 
Kas been taken from it and given to another, who had 
already many more lives than his own at his disposal,— 
given to master, for whom it was doomed to live, and 
sbour, and suffer, and spend its strength! Onght these 
things to be s0? They ought not.” 

There was a good deal of spirited discussion at the 
meeting; and between the real, but cautious opponents 
of slavery, who were almost afraid to move leat they 
should do more harm than good, and the reckless 
haters of the system and its supporters, who neither saw 
nor feared danger, Montgomery had enough to do to 
mediate for the general co-operation: he was, however, 
mucceasful, though his spirits were for the moment a 
good deal ruffted by this “fine brash,” as he called the 
altercation. He had hardly reached home, when a 
letter was placed in his hand, bearing the address, 
“J, Montgomery, Ensq., forwarded by Mr. Montgo- 
mery,” with an intimation that a gentleman was waiting. 
‘Who could this be? Was it Robert Montgomery, whose 
portrait and memoir® were lying on the teble? Who- 
ever it was, he would gladly have been spared the 
ceremony of an introduction to any stranger, in the 
Present excited and outworn state of his feelings, It 


* In the “ Innperial Magazine” for June, 1828. 
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turned ont that the letter was from Collins of Glasgow, 
and the gentleman who presented it a respectable inha- 
bitant of Irvine in Ayrshire, the birthplace of our 
bard; and who, besides these credentials, was recom- 
mended by the coincidence that both his father and his 
mother were Monigomeries. 

The letter of Collins referred to his reprint of an 
American book, “Memoirs of the late Mrs, Susan 
Huntington, of Boston, Mass.," for which Montgomery 
hed just written an “‘Introdactory Essay,” the object 
of which is to demonstrate the influence and value of 
those unambitious memorials of piety which record the 
actual, and it may be deep and varied, religious ox- 
perience of men and women not otherwise remarkable 
in the estimation of their fellow creatures. 


“Io Mrs, Huntington,” says the essayist, “we have an 
exemplification of Christian character in the female sex, 
rising into grace, expanding into beauty, and flourishing 
in usefulness, from infaney to youth, and from youth to 
then, without reaching old age, translated to 
Paradise, ‘like a tree planted by the rivers of water,’ that 
brought forth its fruit in due season, and whose leaf also 
withered not, being cut down in its prime, and remembered 
only as the glory of the place where it grew. There were 
no extraordinary incidents ia her brief existence; she oc- 
cupied no eminent station in society; she was endowed 
with no splendid talents; but on acoount of these very 
deficiencies (defects they were not) something more excsl- 
lent, yet attainable by all, having been found in her, she 
may be presented as a model to others passing through the 
same ordinary circumstances, whereby they may form them- 
welves to meet every change till the last; and in that Inst, 
be perfectly prepared for a state beyond the possibility of a 
change for ever.” 


There is another brief passage which we cannot 
a4 
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forbear to quote: it embodies a meaning which almost 
every thoughtfal individual must have felt — perhaps it 
may be the anticipatory feeling of the reader of this 
work at the present moment : — 


“Towards the close of any book of biography in which we 
have been peculiarly interested, there is something of appre~ 
hension experienced as we approach the last pages; we know 
the catastrophe which consummates every work of the kind, 
‘because the same is the consummation of every human life, 
‘Whose heart has not palpitated? whose hand has not trem- 
bled, as if it felt a feebler pulse at turning over leaf after 
leaf? and whose eye has not keenly, eagerly, yet afraid and 
Tevoltingly, glanced on to the very line in which the last 
agony in described, as though it saw the dying look of one 
who had been ‘very pleasant in life,’ and from whom, even 
‘in the volame of the book,’ it was hard to be divided ?” 


Collins was not only gratified by Montgomery's 
promptitude in writing this essay, which enabled him 
to anticipate a competition in reprinting the work from 
the American original, but he was much pleased with 
tho article itself. “It is,” said he “ an article of much 
ability and peculiar interest ; and you have finely dis- 
criminated her character and writings. I have also to 
express my gratitude for the beautiful and very ex- 
perimental poem with which you have closed the essay. 
Oh, the great matter is to love, and be like God!" 
The “Poem” is that republished under the title of 
the “ Lot of the Righteous.” * 

July 2. Mr. Holland, having been present with 
Montgomery at the consecration of St. Philip’s Church, 
accompanied him home to tea. He exhibited six 
framed engravings, which he had just purchased, partly 
‘because they represented scenes in the neighbourhood 


* Works, p. 352. 
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of Sheffield, but mainly as mementos of the artist, 
David Martin, formerly a pupil with Bewick, at New- 
castle, but afterwards connected with Mr. Gules in 
some publishing speculations. After tea, the poet took 
his friend with him to the garden which he rented just 
ontaide the town. The plat was productive, and neatly 
kept: but, as appeared then and afterwards, it was 
little indebted to the owner's personal management ; 
for, as we have before intimated, he was remarkebly 
inexpert with either spade, rake, or pruning-knife. His 
beds and borders always presented in their season & 
few rarities, the presents of kind friends, including, 
especially, some handsome varieties of the dablia from 
the gardens at Wentworth House, both before and 
after the mania for cultivating this fine-flower for show 
or for sale led to such extraordinary and beautiful 
developments of size, form, and colour under the ma- 
nagement of Sheffield floricalturists. Jt will be seen 
from the following note that the poet made a return 
in one quarter at least :—— 


James Montgomery to Joseph Cooper. 
“ Sheffield, Jan, 80. 1680, 
“Dee Sr, 

“ At length I have the plessure of informing you 
that I have procured for you, by personal application to our 
missionary agent in London, some small parcels of fresh 
seeds from Labrador, which shall be delivered to yourself or 
your order. IF Iam not mistaken, yon have long wanted 
specimens of this kind, which, however, are very difficult to 
be obtained; one ebip only, our missionary vessel, visiting 
that lonely region annually, Waiting your directions, 

“Tam, your friend and servant, 
«J. Mowngomznr, 
‘Mz, Cooper, Botanical Gardens, Wentworth House.” 
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We introduce the two following letters together, as 
they refer to the same subject, and explain each 
other: == 


James Montgomery to Mrs, B——d, 


“Sheffield, Jan. 4, 1828, 
“Dear Manan, 

“Tam exceedingly ashamed that anything which I 
said this morning to Mr. B. should be the cause of depriving 
you of the possesion of » book on which you set the 
emallest value; yet I cannot be sorry that your kindness, 
on & consideration of the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
should have induced you to make a voluntary sacrifice of 
tho ‘Whisperer.’ The plain truth is this,.there are here 
and there, in the-heterogeneous contents of its pages, coarse 
or profane phrases, which I cannot bear to think might here- 
after be revived and printed for no other reason in the 
world than because they were written by me. I know not 
what the indiscretion of friends may do to bring my name 
into discredit, when I am gone hence and no more seen, by 
publiahing what ought never to have been written at all, 
and what it will be a sin in them to call up from the dead,— 
FJ have, unfortunately, any such friends, who are more to 
be feared than enemies; and if J Aave noé, I shall escape 
better out of the world than moet Iate authors have done. 
There is such a rage for ‘remains,’ that another fear is 
added to the ordinary terrors of death, in the apprehension 
of ‘posthumous works,’ till I, for one, feel sometimes as if 
I should blush in my grave for what may be done to honour 
me in this way! I will not attempt to explain the last sen~ 
tence, but, presuming thet you will be able to guess the 
general import, I beg to say that I reconcile myself to the 
thought of having so Kittle impoverished your library, by the 
conviction that you will feel much more pleasure in the re- 
collection of having done s generous act, than you ever could 
have done in the gratification of holding a worthless book, 
merely because it had become a rarity. At the same time, 
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in justice to myself and the readers of the ‘ Whisperer’ in the 
last contury, I am honestly desirous of suppressing the 
work so far as I can, sot on account of its juvenile extrava- 
gances, but becanse of the few particular expressions to 
which I have alluded. Had it not been for these, I would 
have left it to ite own fate—long ago sealed in oblivion 
without much fear of a resurrection todo my memory soy 
great harm. Should it ever be in my power otherwise 
than by words to testify my gratitude for this obligation, I 
shall be most happy. 
“I am, very truly and respectfully, 
“ Your obliged friend, 
“J. Mowrcommrr.” 


James Montgomery to Mrs, B——d. 
™ Sheffield, July 25. 1898, 
“Dean Mapax, 


“T have not forgotten your kindness in giving up a 
certain volume of my juvenilities (the ‘ Whisperer’); and 
thongh I thanked you heartily at the time, I have long 
‘waited for an opportunity of presenting a more substan- 
tial pledge of my gratitude under such circumstances a8 
should leave you no room for hesitation in accepting it, 
T enclose two volumes just published, of which, though I 
am neither the author nor the editor, the popularity is, in 
gome measure, to depend upon my Introductory Essays. 
‘This circumstance entitles me to a number of copies, without 
expense, for distribution amongst my friends. Will you, 
therefore, allow me to consider you as one of the latter on 
this occasion, by accepting the books, vis. ‘Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ and the ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Susan Hun- 
tington?’ Though I could not presume to acknowledge 
your delicate sacrifice to my feelings respecting the 
“ Whisperer,’ by offering you what had cost me money, I 
can frankly offer you these volumes, which have come 
gratuitously to myself, but which I honestly confess I valoe 
too much to bestow otherwise than in the best manner I 
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can. Bunyan’s inimitable work, no doubt, you know well, 
and may possess already; but the alloy of my Introduction 
to the fine gold of his Pilgrim will sdd to the weight, if not 
to the valueyand Mr. Gcott’s Notes will certainly enhance 
the latter. The ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Hontington’ have 
already been printed four times at least, within a few 
months, in this country. Though neither you nor I can be 
expected to subscribe to every sentiment contained in her 
journal and letters, I am quite sure that you will estimate 
her talents for doing good, and her piety in exercising them 
for that purpose, not less than I do; while her simplicity 
and godly sincerity, her faith, and hope, and love in work- 
ing out her salvation with fear and trembling, deserve to be 
held in reverence by sll who know anything of their own 
hearts, and the conflict between sin and grace which is 
continually carried on in those who have experienced any 
of the power of the latter. 

“Believe me, very faithfully and gratefully, 

“ Your friend, 
“J. Moxtcommrr.” 

About the middle of this year a series of ten large 
Pictures was exhibited in Sheffield, under the designa- 
tion of the ‘Montgomery Gallery.” They were 
founded on the scenery of the “World before the 
Flood:”* the artist was Mr. J. R. Walker, of Notting- 
ham, who, it was asid, painted them for a gentleman of 
that town for 500 guineas. The compositions, entirely 
scenic, mostly rendered the text of the poet in en 
elegant and satisfactory manner, and were very generally 
admired, on that account especially. 

* The subjects are— 1. The Mount of Paradiso. 9. Zillah’s 
Bower. 8. The Pairiarchs’ Glen. 4 An Earthquake at Sunset, 
5. The Patriarchs’ Sacrifice. 6. Twilight. 7. The Tomb of Abel. 
8. Conflagration by Moonlight, 9. The Prelude to the Deluge. 
10. The Deluge. A oy ene See =~ 

are as it 
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James Montgomery to Miss Gales. 
 Aberystwith, Aug. 28, 1826. 
“My pear Fem, 


“Your letter reached me st Brecon on Saturday 
evening. I read it to the sound of the harp, but you may 
guess whetber I listened to that national instrument any 
more than I would have done to & shower of rain against the 
windows, though it was the first time in my life that I had 
heard it within the principslity, and touched, for aught I 
know, by the spirit of ‘The Bard’ himself, for I saw not the 
minatrel who struck up his music in the passage of the 
Castle Hotel, just when your paper representative, released 
from captivity at the post-office by Mr. Hodgeon’s servant, 
was found by me on the table after a hasty walk through 
the town, Your hand touched another harp,—one of which 
my life-strings are the chords, and from which, indeed, you 
drew most sweet yet melancholy notes; but do not be 
alarmed; nothing és sweet to me, so strangely am I consti- 
tuted, untess it be melancholy also. You ran over so many 
of the springs both of joy and grief in my remembrances of 
time past, and my anticipstions of time to come,—eternity 
itself included, which I may esy is almost ever present with 
me, like the eky over my head, never changing from its 
arch of blue immensity, however the horizon may change, 
as I travel among mountains or over plains,—that I gave 
myself up to reverie, Jess upon the things which you had 
actually named, than thousands of others indeflnably allied 
to them. Into none of these dare I now enter, for if I 
begin I know not where I may end, nor should I, perhaps, 
be able to make myself understood even by you, though 
none could more readily comprehend, or would more gene- 
ronsly interpret, my hypochondriacal imaginations. 

“T went out immediately, and for two hours gave myself 
up to the enjoyment of such pleasures of memory and of 
hope as were consistent with s state of mind which, how- 
ever disturbed, was exquisitely susceptible of the tranquil- 
lining influence which the new scenery and circumstances 
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that surrounded me were caleulated to inspire. Ths even- 
ing was calm and fresh; the little town was all alive, and 
presented many of the peculiarities that characterise the 
people and their dwellings in this part of the island, where 
every sound and sight reminds one of the ages gone by, 
when the descendants of the trus old Britons maintained 
their mountain fastnesses against all the power of the 
savages, the Danes and the Normans, who successively 
overran the rest of the country, and where the living de- 
scendants of those descendants atill maintain their language 
and their manners, with little variety, notwithstanding their 
frequent intercourse with such foreigners as Rowland 
Hodgson and James Montgomery journeying through their 
pictureaque regions in quest of the romantic and the poetic, 
Of the former there is sbundance, an abundance that over- 
whelma and crowds the mind even to bewilderment,—moun- 
tain driving mountain out of remembrance, as wave follows 
wave on the sea, and few being so distinguished above the 
reat as to leave an imperishable image in the mind. As 
for the latter, ‘the poetic’ I mean,——I have found nothing 
yet: materials for poetry there have been repeatedly pre- 
wented to the eye, and suggested to the thought, but no 
inspiration to give them form; and like dreams they came, 
lively and ravishing while they lasted, but forgotten when 
gone, as if they had never been. I think it was you that 
told me the secret how to remember s dream,—by thinking 
back upon it immediately on awaking, catching the skirt a9 
it flite into invisibility, and thus retaining it from oblivion. 
T have often made the experiment, and though, without this 
reflex act of the mind, even if I try what I dreamt of two 
hours sfterwards, I can fix the most trifling incident as 
long as I please in my memory by ane turn to look at it 
disappearing. (I meant to have applied this dreaming simili- 
tude to my neglect of poctic glimpses that have visited me 
by the way.) By the bye, your Istter made me dreem—of 
what, think you?——Eckington! But there was nothing 
romentic or sentimental, though my mind was oll glowing 
with the sunset of that day which, to most people, is the 
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most beautifal of life—the day of youth; mine was not 50, 
‘but your letter brought the best part of it to my remam- 
brance—the end, when I began to resign myvelf to what 
might befall me in the order of God’s gracious providence, 
rather than to choose any longer for myself, after having 
chosen #0 long and so ill through many, many bitter years. 
‘Well, but my dream of Eckington. It was nothing of dsys 
that are gone, and are a thousand times lovelier in retro- 
spect than they are in reality; nor was it anything of days 
to come, if I dare contemplate such an association with that 
place ;—it was about something which I hope and which I 
believe I may prophesy will never happen—it was that 
Richard and Winifred, the proprietors of your little patri- 
mony there, had become insolvent, and I fancied that I 
should Jose « newspaper debt by them! From this pre- 
posterous digression, into which you will hardly forgive me 
for running, I must return to my Saturday evening walk at 
Brecon. This I might, perhaps, have made entertaining, 
had I thrown it into the form of my ‘Scarborough Journal’ 
just after I got home. Indeed, I tried to do so, but both 
band and heart failed. I was so nervous and wearied, that 
after beginning my letter twice, and spoiling half a page 
each of two sheets of paper, I was forced to give up and go 
to bed. From that hour to the present I have not had 
opportunity to sit down quietly and resolutely to letter- 
writing; and now I am all unstrang from illness yesterday, 
and the irritation of noises last night and this morning 
around me, being Aberystwith races, and Mr. H. and I 
prisoners here at the head inn, where, for the last eight-and- 
forty hours, there has been no rest, either ont or in doors. 
But my Brecon walk! ‘Well, I must set off to hunt « moun- 
tain, which, out of the inn window, seemed near enongb, 
postically speaking, if I had shouted to it, to have answered 
my voles with an echo, and yet it proved to be five miles 
off, oo delusive is distance when measured by such objects, 
I learned this, indeed, before I set ont; and therefore 
intended to reach only an intervening eminence till I might 
view the magnificent beight—forked like Parnassus, and 
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supported by peaks only a little inferior to itself—from » 
point where I could command, at one glance, the whole 
gronpe in their relative proportions, I climbed throngh a 
long, close lane, neglecting the oceasional loop-boles in tha 
hedges, that I might enjoy at ones the scene above, around, 
sud below, —the hills, the woods, the river, and the town. 
‘When I had gained the top, I was literally indebted to an 
anthill for the privilege of peeping above the hedge at 
first, and the bases and sides of the mountains were 00 
much enlarged by nearness, that the symmetry and eleva- 
tion were lost or foreshortened, and I was reminded of what 
Thad before observed, that the grandeur of such objects, 
and their beauty of course, must be sean, not at hand, but 
sufficiently far off to bring their magnitude down to the 
miniature of our eye, and their colouring and shape to 
our confined ideas of harmony and grace. The valley, 
however, compensated, with ita innumerable and mioute 
images, for the disappointment on the part of the mountains, 
T cannot pretend to particularise here, for all the words in 
‘Johnson’s Dictionary,’ in all their combinations, cannot be 
made to paint a landscape of this kind, or indeed of any 
Kind, in which the multiplicity of little objects constitutes 
the attraction, and forms the charm that even the pencil 
cannot touch without breaking it. Brecon, however, being 
the first true Welsh town that I had seen, bad a very 
peculiar interest to me as I looked upon it from the hill, or 
rambled through its streets, The houses were seldom more 
than two storeys high, plastered or whitewashed, with roofs 
of brown élate, or thatched, and green with moss, or yellow 
with lichens. The streets are very narrow, having many 
public-houses in them, and, being Satorday night, towa 
and country people in abundance, crowding about the doora, 
or revelling within. But what puzzled me most was the 
perpetual murmur of voices of men, women, and children, 
on every hand, among which I could rarely catch a sound that 
I understood, or follow the accenta of words that were ne- 
cessarily strange to my ears, Had I been deaf, I should have 
had no suspicion that I was in a land where anything but 
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good plain English was spoken. This expression is not 
so absurd as it may appear; for the tone and action, and, 
I may add, the effect of speech of the good folks around me 
Were so natural, that I could scarcely conceive any other 
Yeason for not comprehending what they ssid, except that 
I heard them imperfectly. This arose from their under- 
standing each other so well, while I really found it as diffi- 
cult in the streets to make out the meaning of their occasional 
English as of their own inimitable tongue, that seemed to 
have an alphabet of its own. Yet everything and every- 
body appeared to be quicker of apprehension than I was. 
T smiled to hear a woman talk Welsh to a dog, who per- 
fectly knew what she meant, which he interpreted to me by 
his obedience,—running out of the way of a corn-cart which 
a horse was pulling, and the men pushing through a barn 
door, till the load caught at the side and fell backwards on 
their heade, They were soon extricated. My next surprise 
was to find little girl talking Welsh to her doll, which 
understood her tender accents, accompanied with more in- 
telligible kisses, as well as I did. This tickled my fancy 
more than all beside with its seeming absurdity ; though the 
‘next day a child of my own sex committed a much more 
flagrant absurdity, by coming up and talking Welsh to me/ 
I will only add that, from 5 house, most probably where 
they sold cru, though I did not see the sign, I heard a 
Welsh song. It was a wild and powerful voice, that, like a 
torrent, sounded as if it could have gone on for ever without 
wearying, and almost without varying; yet there was 
something very plaintive in it; for rough, and lond, and 
stern as the tones were, the strain was in the minor key, 
and I thonght might have been s lay of Taliessen. Thank 
you for all your information about Worcestershire, most of 
which made me wiser than I was before. I thought not of 
Batler, and knew not of the treasure found at Little Mal- 
yern. But it is o fact that, some years ago, a speculator 
spent several hondred pounds on one of the hills in search 
of gold! I bought for sixpence a specimen of the ore 
which bas as much of gold in it as the whole mountain 
VOL. Iv. Tt 
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contains, I dere venture to say. You mention Lord Lyt- 
telton and bis monody. On the day that I wrote lsst I had 
ths honour to pay a visit to Lady Lytelton®, the widow of 
thet Lord Lyttelton who died half « century ago, according 
to warning from s spirit. She is nearly ninety years of 
age. must tell you more when we meet. Since we left 
‘Malvern, we have travelled through Herefordshire, where 
we attended seven meetings in five days, and I was glad 
to flee for refuge to the Welsh mountains. Among these 
we have been wandering ever since, and expect to wander 
on for ten days to come. I have no room to say more 
about them at present. Thank you for your notice of my 
Essay to ‘Mra, Huntington's Memoirs.’ Give my best 
regards to all whom I would name if I had space. I hope 
your dear sister and yourself will be sure, whether I write 
or not, that I am, at all times and everywhere, 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“J. Mowreounny, 


“P.8, All was well at Ockbrook a fortnight ago. I have 
received Mr. Holland’s kind letter ; he wrongs the men of 
Boss-—they are worthy of ‘The Man” Keep my key, and 
Keep my secrets, if you find any; you are welcome to know 
alll You mention my ‘own shire,’ and talk of, &. 
Believe me, I have been, I am, and shall always be, nobody 
of nowhere, 


“Mis Gales, Sheffield.” 


James Montgomery to the Misses Gales. 


@ Abergele, North Wales, Sept, 5. 1828, 
“My pear Farms, 

“I wrote to Sarah [Gales] from Aberystwith on 
‘Thuredsy last week, and in one of the five or eix postacripts 
to my rembling letter, I requested any commanication 
from Sheffield to be addressed to me at Carnarvok (unless 


As Peachfield Lodge, near Malvern. 
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by a blunder quite natural to » head like mine, crammed 
with all the mountains in Wales in motion through it— 
which is about the same thing as that head in motion 
through those mountains —if I get to the end of this paren- 
thesia, I mean to say, unless I wrote Carmarthen, which, 
however, I think I did not); but neither newspaper nor 
epistle has reached me yet, though at every stopping-place 
between Carnarvon and this little town directions were left 
at the post-office for euch to be forwarded. I am not com- 
plaining that no letter has been received, because, however 
earnestly I have desired such a token of your kind remem~ 
brance, I could not calculate upon it; but I did reckon 
fally on the ‘Iris’ being duly transmitted, especially as that 
of the former week, if sent at all, has never come to hand. 
Tam not even complaining of this; but I mention the cir- 
cumstance under an apprehension that my own letter from 
Aberystwith may have miscarried, and fallen into bands 
leas willing to find good sense and right feeling in it than 
yours. Be this as it mny, please to desire Mr. Blackwell 
to wend the next ‘Iria’ to mo at the post-office, Wrexham, 
Denbighshire; and to forward it on Monday evening, as I 
know not whether it will not have to bunt me, as I presume 
its two predecessors have done, and, like them, lose its way 
in the labyrinths of thia inextricable region, where moun- 
tains as much resemble clouds in their fantastic formes, as 
clouds in other countries occasionally resemble mountaina 
in their regular masses; so that it is very probable the ‘Iris * 
has been literally playing the rainbow; and instead of 
striding to me over the mountains, has lost itself in the 
clouds, I have, however, seen a copy of the paper of last 
Tuesday, which Mr. Hodgson received st Conway.* 
“ At the latter place I looked in vain for any suitable 
scene for Gray’s Bard, whom, we are told, atood— 
“On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood.’ 


* Hie composed at Conway the verses entitled “Evening Time,” 
founded on Zech. xiv. 7. Works, p. $36. . 
ra 
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It is trae that Conway [Castle] is 8 ‘dried specimen’ of a 
genus of fortresses almost extinct in this country, being 
entirely encompassed with = wall and bastions in a respect- 
ably ruinous condition for picturesque effect, and perfect 
enough to give a good historical idea (if I may call it 50) 
of what an ancient British stronghold was in its glory —I 
onght rather to say in its terror, when a city was a bustile 
to ita inhabitants, under fendal tyranny, and an annoyance 
to the adjacent country, which it held in servile subjection, 
while it was nominally for its protection that it defied all 
assaults from invading enemies, Thank God! I say, from 
the ground of my heart, that we have no more need of 
castles now, than we bave of monasteries; our government 
is more secure without the former, and more strong to 
defend its eubjects, than ever it was with them; and our 
religion flourishes much better without the latter, than it 
did when monks and nuns monopolised all the good things 
of this life which the king and his barons had not pre- 
viously seizod, while the people fed upon the offals and 
crumbs that fell from the tables of both, which their labour 
supplied with all the barbarous luxuries of the dark ages, 
when gluttonous feasting, and forious fighting, and fantastic 
devotion, constituted the hospitality, the heroism, and the 
piety of our forefathers, 

“On looking back I find I set out from Conway on this 
digression, and from the reign of King Edward the First to 
that ‘old’ town in 1828. The castle is a moat superb 
atracture of mouldering battloments and towers, and only 
Jess massy than the rock on which it is founded. I found a 
single Jabourer hard at work in one corner, demolishing 
part of this base for stones to mend the road, which, to me 
at least, presented a curious contrast with the weather-worn 
materials of the bulwarks about, being as sound at every 
fracture within as when it was created at the beginning, or 
emerged from the watera of the Flood. Another contrast 
amused me not a little: just under the mighty walls, on the 
grass, « child had been erecting a tiny cob-castle of broken 
cups and saucers, which no doubt would last its time, and 
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serve the purpose for which its architect had planned and 
erected its miniature parts. That purpose, I could not 
help thinking, was not only more harmless, but in iteelf 
more landable than the design for which, some thousand 
Years and more ago, the neighbouring pile had been reared 
—not that I condemn the heroes and patriots of ages past, 
when castles were required for the maintenance of liberty 
and independence, as I have a right to conclude Welsh 
castles were ;—I have no objection against them in their 
maturity ; but I cannot help liking them a hundred times 
better in their decay. Isaid that I looked in vain for a 
suitable station for Gray’s Bard, to imprecate his curses and 
utter blasphemies from an eminence worthy of the mag- 
nificence of his poetry. A rock I might find; that on which 
the castle stands left room enongh for the minstrel and his 
harp; but as for ‘old Conway’s foaming flood,’ I saw neither 
flood nor foam: the tide was down, and the river a petty 
stream, while the opening towards the sen was as still and 
as blue as thesky above. Poets have strange powers, which 
they sometimes exercise as strangely. If I recollect rightly 
Gray brings Snowdon so near to Conway, that Edward's 
army are winding their ‘toilsome way’ down its ‘shaggy 
ateeps,’ while the bard is pouring out the thunder of his 
song upon their heads, He must have hed « marvellous 
voice, for that ‘old prophetic mountain’ must be some 
twenty miles off at least! Yet I would not have the geo- 
graphy of that noble strain rectified on any account; only 
after having seen both Snowdon and Conway, the scene 
must still be Jaid in the Wales of my imagination.* 
Reality almost always contradicts or disappoints poetical 


* Perhaps, if we compare the language of the poet with the 
names of places as usually applied by visitors, the criticism is just; 
but such also appears the description of Gray, when we reoallect 
that the Saxons included under the term “ Snowdon” not anly the 
principal mountain, but all the high lands of Cuernarvonsbire and 
‘Merionethshire, es far east as the river Conway. The words of 
Matthew of Westminster indicate « similar relation of localities ay 
the Bard: “ spud Aberconway ad pedes montis Snowdonin,” 

ts 
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picturing and impression. At Conway I experienced ons 
of the miseries of travelling: it is a happy thing for me 
that Ican be my own servant—I can’t say s0 much with 
reapect to being my own master! — but I find many advan- 
tages in being able to wait upon myself, and do my own 
errands, In one thing, howéver, I am miserably at the 
merey of those who have no mercy, besides being subject 
to lamentable inconvenience from not being able at all 
times to throw myself into their hands. I cawnot shave 
syelf. At Conway my beard was two deys old, and I was 
restless till I could get rid of it. I had depended for relief 
here, After running through the half dozen streets that 
comprise the little fortified town, and discovering no pole 
Projecting from any house, I asked at the inn whether 
there was a barber in the place? I was immediately 
answered ‘ Yes,’ and they would send for him, They sent. 
I waited. The messenger returned with the rueful tidings 
that the barber had gone from home, leaving all the beards 
in Conway and Penmanmawr to thrive at their leisure. It 
was in vain to be angry and tear my beard with vexation ; 
there was no remedy: and long as it was, I was obliged to 
let it grow twelve miles longer, —that is, another stage, — 
to Abergele, where I was determined to arrest ite progress 
myself, if I could find no hand more expert than my own 
todo it there. ... 

“On Monday last, being at Carnarvon, e council waa 
held respecting fature operations (the opinions of Thomas 
and Joseph [Mr. Hodgson’s valet and coachman] being duly 
taken), when it was resolved that Snowdon should be visited. 
‘We were told it was ten miles off; but though the highest 
mountain in Wales (about three-fourths of » mile above the 
level of the oea), we had sought it in vain all Saturday, 
from Dolgelly to Bedgelert, and thence to Carnarvon; not 
being able to understand the marks by which it is to be 
distinguished; for though the peak is very small, and far 
elevated above the adjacent eminences, the mountain is so 
built up of other mountains of stapendous bulk, that, except 
in peculiar situations, it appears to little advantage over 
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them ; nor in any point, as far as Tcan learn, does it present 
an insulated form, which many of its inferiors do, and seem 
to fill and command both sky and earth with their majestic 
presence, We set ont in a double-bodied gig, with two 
horses, which carried us about six miles, over roads only ft 
for Welsh-born steeds and Welsh-made vehicles, Further 
progress in that way being at length impracticable, we 
walked about half a mile down « rugged path, at every atep 
barely escaping with our lives, We then took the water in « 
little boat, rowed by @ man and his wife, traversing a lake 
about three miles in extent, between hills, and gradually 
rising into bolder and steeper slopes on either side, till we 
reached the inn at Lianberries, near the foot of Snowdon. 
‘The peak of the latter was in s favourable aspect, being 
frequently quite clear of clouds, and standing alone a single 
point for an eagle to perch upon, as you might fancy*, and 
seemingly not more than a mile distant. On inquiry, we 
‘were told it was more than five miles off, and that it would 
require four hours and a half to visit it and return, even if 
we hired ponies to carry us. It was then two o'clock in the 
afternoon, but I had no notion of flinching. Waiving dinner, 
therefore, I got a crust of bread and butter, and immediately 
set ont, accompanied by a guide and Mr. Hodgson’s two 
servants, he choosing toremain where he was till our return. 
‘My nag wasa very steady good one; the others were asses in 
horse-skins, and would not budge = foot without beating. 
‘The road was eo narrow that only one at a time could go 
on it, and made up generally of loose stones, which no horse 
unaccustomed to such travelling could step amongst without 
endangering his knees or his rider's neck. It was hard 
enough to look to this; but when you consider that the 
greater part of the way was along the sides of an immense 
precipice, coming down on the left hand from the clouds, 
and descending on the right lower than I darst follow them 
with my eye, lest I should follow them altogether, you 
ought to think highly of my horsemanship when I tell you 
that I reached the Janding-place, within « quarter of a mile 


* Tho Wel cal it ersigéon ergri, the ongle crag, 
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of the peak, where the animals are always left, and the ad- 
venturers become quadrupeds themsclves,— st least we 
did, — to scale the peak with bands and feet. 

“As we hed been ascending, I did from time to time look 
round and beneath on the heights and the hollows, which it 
would be in vain to attempt to describe. What most 
affected my head was the sight of enormous mountains di- 
vided from Snowdon by fertile valleys watered by streams 
and little lakes, presenting their broad bare backs Below me, 
while the monarch of all still reared his brow with its 
spiral crown so far above, that I was giddy look which way 
I would; I therefore reserved the full enjoyment of these 
acenes for our return, intending to walk back, when I should 
feel myzelf more secure on my two legs than on my horse's 
four. But mark the end: daring the ast mile of our ascent 
‘we observed that clouds occasionally wreathed the peak ; and 
when we began to climb the last stage on foot, the vapours 
grew denser every moment, the wind rose, and the hills and 
valleys—~ a whole world of both as they appeared before — 
were eo suddenly lost, that they might have been annihi- 
Tated; and when we took our stand, leaning against a pile 
of huge stones on the pinnacle to support ourselves, we could 
not see ten yards before us, and not one behind us; for on 
the left hand, the abyss between Snowdon and the opposite 
ridges was abrupt for many hundred yards, and out of 
this from below seemed the wind and the fog to come, the 
one howling, and the other rushing upwards, and wrapping 
‘us in its blue cold breath, that chilled my blood, while I lost 
all feeling almost in the dreary loneliness of the spot, 8500 
feet above the sea, glimpses of which had shown in the 
hase as wo ascended. What was to bedone? That was 
soon wnswered — Nothing !— for we had no time to wait 
till Snowdon changed his mind; we were therefore compelled 
to descend . . . and got safely down... . 

“Yam, 
“ Your sincere friend, 
“J. Montaommrr. 
© Misses Gales, Hartshead, Shefficld.” 
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But if the Snowdonian excursion terminated unsa- 
tisfactorily so far 28 prospect was concerned, the dis- 
sppointment was more than compensated by an inter- 
view with Mrs, Hemans. The amiable poetess thus 
alludes to the visit of the Sheffield bard, in one of her 
lively letters, dated Rhyllon, Sept. 18. 1828: — 


“I bad an interesting visit afew days since from th poet 
Montgomery, not the new espirant to that name, but the 
‘real Peter Bell’ He is very pleasing in manner and 
countenance, notwithstanding a mass of troubled, streaming, 
meteorio-looking hair, that scomed as if it hed just been con- 
tending with the blasts of Snowdon, from which he had 
just returned fall of animstion and enthusiasm. He com- 
plained much in the course of conversation, and I heartily 
joined with him, of the fancy which wise people have in 
the present times for setting one right; cheating one, that 
is, out of all the pretty old legends and stories, in the place 
of which they want to establish dull facts. We mutually 
grumbled about Fair Rosamond, Queen Elegnor and the 
poisoned wound, Richard the Third and his hump-back ; 
‘but agreed most resolutely that nothing should ever induce 
us to give up William Tell.”* 


He inserted in an album, which might meet the eye 
of the fair poetess, a memento of his visit and hia 
esteem in these impromptu lines : — 

“ While the Welsh mountains stand, 
And while the billows beat 
In thunder at their feet, 
Retiring end returning on the strand, 
So long thy verse endure, —so long 
Be heard the echo of Felicia’s song. 
“Sept. 8, 188,” 

And in a similar book he wrote the following more 

elaborate inscription : —- 


* Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, by H. F. Chorley, vol. i. p. 205. 
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“ When land and sea are fled, 
And immortality on earth is pest, 
‘When Time and Death itself are dead, 
‘While heaven’s encircling ages last 
Among the eternal bills, 
‘Washed by the Hyaline’s pure tide, 
‘Mixed with the melody of rills 
That through the fields of comfort glide, 
‘Where the meek spirits of the blest 
Find everlasting rest ; 
Or by the river clear as crystal flowing, 
On whose green banks the trees of life are growing» 
‘May she who sang so well beneath, 
A purer, loftier, holier transport breathe, 
And with the charm of an immortal voice, 
‘The numbers namberiess of saints rejoice, 
While angel-tongues their sister-minstrel great, 
And echo from the throne her strains repeat.” 


Sept. 11. Sir Alexander Johnston called at Mont~ 
gomery’s residence, but not finding him at home, left 
for him the following note : — 


Sir A, Johnston to James Montgomery. 


% Sheffield, Tontine Inn, Bept, 12. 1828, 

“Sir Alexander Johnston presenta his compliments to 
‘Mr. Montgomery, and begs to express his regrets that he 
has not been so fortunate as to find Mr. Montgomery at 
home. 

“ As Sir Alexander Johnston is fully aware of the great 
philanthropy of Mr. Montgomery’s ebaracter, and of the 
seal which he hss evinced on every occasion in favour of 
the abolition of domestic slavery in every part of the world, 
Sir Alexander Johnston was anxious to take the present 
opportunity of his passing through Sheffield to pay hia 
respecta to Mr. Montgomery, and to explain to him what 
Sir Alexander thinks will be gratifying to his benevolent 
feelings, —the great effect which his beantiful poem of the 
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«West Indies’ produced some years ago, upon the senti- 
menta of many of the slave proprietors in the island of 
Ceylon, who adopted the resolution that was proposed to 
them by Sir Alexander Johnston, while he was President 
of His Majesty’s Council on that island, to consider as free 
all children who should be bora of their slaves after the 
12th of August, 1816; by which resolution the state of 
domestic slavery, which had existed in Ceylon for three 
hundred years, will be entirely put an end to in the course 
of a few years more. 

“Bir Alexander Johnston is at present on his way to 
Scotland: however, as be intends to return from thence to 
London about the middle or end of next November, he 
shall certainly make @ point of taking Sheffield in his way 
back, provided there be any probability of seeing Mr. 
Montgomery. He will consider it as a favour if Mr. Mont- 
gomery will be so obliging as to inform him whether he is 
likely to be in Sheffield about that time. 

“Sir A, Johnston's address in Scotland is, Carssallock, 
near Dumfries.” : 


On Saturday, September 18th, Montgomery retarned 
from his six weeks’ tour: he looked well, and appeared 
cheerful, having much enjoyed the scenery of North 
‘Wales, including the bodily exercise required to com- 
mand its widest scope. 

In the month of October, Sir Richard Phillips, the 
quondam London bookseller, and ex-editor of the 
“Monthly Magazine,” visited Sheffield in the course of 
a tour which he waa then making through the country 
with reference to descriptive publication. He had 
lived too long amidst the bustle and business of the 
great world, and was too little conscious of any feeling 
at all like diffidence, to allow him to hesitate about 
calling upon any person whether of rank, genius, or 
eccentricity, when the success of his project was likely 

. to be thereby promoted. The time selected by the 
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free and easy knight for his unannounced visitation of 
Montgomery, was, Sunday at dinner time. He was at 
once asked to sit down and partake of the chickens and 
bacon which had just been placed on the table; but here 
was a dilemma: Sir Richard, although neither a Bra- 
min nor a Jew, avowed himself a staunch Pythagorean 
—he could eat no flesh! Luckily there was e plentiful 
eupply of carrots, and turnips, and—jelly. But was the 
latter made from calves’ feet? Montgomery assured 
hie guest that it was not; but, added he, with a con- 
scientious regard for his visitor's scruples — from ivory 
dust, “We believe the poet fancied the hypothesis of an 
animal origin of this viend could not be very obscures it 
was however swallowed ; the clever bibliopole perhaps 
believing, with some of the Sheffield ivory-cutters, that 
elephants, instead of being hunted and killed for their 
tusks, shed them when fully grown, as bucks do their 
antlers! 

Oct. 14, Sir Richard, Montgomery, Mr, Holland, 
and a Mr. Langley took tea at the house of Mr. Black- 
well, the publisher of the “ Iris,” where the evening was 
spent very pleasantly, as well as being productive of one 
or two practical results, to which the poet often alluded 
in after-years, When Mr, Langley was introduced as an 
Anglo-Saxon student, Sir Richard hailed him, more suo, 
as ‘a welcome member of our little Wittenagemot,” 
presently suggesting that an edition of the works of 
King Alfred would form at once an appropriate 
monument of the vernaculer language of England 
before the Conquest, a grateful exercise for the skill 
of an industrious editor, and an acceptable contribution 
to the literature of the day. The project was so far 
taken up, that Mr. Langley obtained the patronage of 
his neighbour, Earl Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Holland 
wrote @ prospectus: but a far different and less honour- 
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able destiny awaited the learned editor, who died 
several years afterwards in New South Wales, an 
involuntary exile from the land of Bie birth. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Blackwell did not publish the works of 
King Alfred, he did print the Sheffield portion of the 
“Tour of Sir Richard Phillips;” and the success 
with which he baulked the cunning strategy of that 
practised book-maker, and ultimately got paid for his 
undertaking, often amused Montgomery, who was 
privy to the whole proceeding, and had predicted a re- 
sult more in accordance with a former transaction of 
his own with the same party. 

The operation of Enclosure Acts has ever been an un- 
welcome if not an inequitable mode of converting an 
imprescriptive and inalienable heritage of the poor into 
real estate, statutably held or legally transferable: but 
not only have the ancient rights of the “ bare-worn 
common been denied” to the man who was thus com- 
pelled by law to give up that free pasturage thereon of 
his cows, his sheep, and his geese, which had immemo- 
yiably been enjoyed by his ancestors, and which Gold- 
smith in his * Deserted Village” 20 feelingly describes 
—the time came when even our rural footpaths were 
devoted to the grasp of the same mercenary legislation, 
In the autumn of this year, notices for stopping up five 
pleasant footpaths in the vicinity of Sheffield appeared 
in the newspapers: this announcement distressed Mont- 
gomery, gnd he wrote and published® an anonymous 
letter, the only one which we ever knew to proceed 
from his pen, deprecating the wrong about to be done 
to himself and others. “I have,” said he, “been a 
walter, in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, for mors than 
thirty years; and having still the use of my legs, I am 


* Shefiield Iris, Oot. 6. 1828, 
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very unwilling to lay them wholly aside, as I soon must; 
or take to the highways, which I am quite as unwilling 
to do, if a stop bé not put to the rage for stopping 
footpaths through fields adjacent to the town.” He 
denounces alike the cruelty of turning the pedestrian 
out of the old paths, and the dishonesty which would 
appropriate the ground thus selfiehly reft from the 
public; having, as he laments, “ had the mortification 
to see myself, from time to time, excluded from almost 
all the pleasant fields in which it was the privilege of 
my youth to ramble at will, in which I have spent hun-~ 
dreda of the most innocent, happy, and profitable 
hours of my life, but in many of which, neither 
children shall gather flowers, poet meditate song, nor 
valetudinarian breathe health any more!” Several 
other correspondents followed in the same track; but 
as that which was described by the poet, truly enough, 
every body's property” for use merely, though no- 
body's for exclusion, no effective formel opposition was 
offered; the ancient footpaths were obliterated, and 
the ground appropriated by the owners of the fields 
through which they passed. 

It may not be improper here to give the following 


pessage of a letter from — 
Jokn Holland to James Everett. 
“Sheffield, Nov. 4, 1838. 
“My peak Sr, 


 Thia is Montgomery’ birthday, as I dare say you 
will remember; but I write this letter not s0 much to tell 
you that I have just left oar berd in hia usual health, sod 
surrounded with copies of the ‘ Anonals,’ as to inform you 
that I have consented et his request to write a memoir — 
not of himself, but—of the late Rev- John Summerfield, an 
extraordinary young preacher, with whom, I believe, you 
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were somewhat acquainted, at least during his visit at Shef- 
field, when the Wesleyan Conference was last held here. 
Our friend first mentioned the subject to me five months 
ago, showing me at the same time a letter which he had 
just received from Dr. Townley®, urging him to undertake 
the work; which, indeed, he would gladly have done, had 
the prospect of remuneration to the friends of the deceased 
been such as to justify him in accepting their offer. When 
T called to-day he invited me up stairs into hia ‘den,’ as 
he called his study, and showed me « bundle of MSS, and 





* “A memoir being loudly called for, his [Summerfield's] near 
relative, James Blackstock, Esq. of New York, strongly requested 
me to draw up some account of him. ‘To this request, powerfully 
urged by Mr. Sands, of Liverpool, I reluctantly yielded so far 0s 
to allow the papers of the deceased to be sent over. These have 
‘boon received; but the decease (ales!) of my best earthly friend 
—wy dear, incomparable wife — overwhelmed my feelings, and 
Prevented my attempts to proceed, until my sppointment to the 
office of one of the General Secretaries of the Weeleyan Missionary 
Bociety, oben me. i6 selaruah the lies altogether. It ia, 
therefore, at the earnest request of his Transatlasitic friends and 
relatives, strongly seconded by our mutual friend Mr. Eastburn, 
of New York, who requests me to use his name with that of Mr, 
Blackstock, to entreat you to rescue the memory of the excellent, 
amiable, snd generous Summerfield from oblivion, by compiling 
amemoir of him. Mr. Blackstock begs me to say thet any ex- 
pense which may be incurred Mr. Sands, of Liverpool, is authorised 
to meet ; — remuneration, I am sure, would be gladly met by Mr. 
Blackstock. The papers of the decessed, with letters, public tea- 
timonies, &c., I shall be bappy to transfer to your order, Now, 
amy dear sir, what shall I say to induce you, amid your numerous 
and important engagements, to undertake the memoir of this in- 
‘teresting youth? Had I been more intimately known to you, 
should have used every ples of sympathy and friendship. There 
is, however, a stronger plea— England, America, and Ireland sre 
locking for amemoir; and I trust the kindness of one whose bene- 
volence never tires when worth hes claims, will listen to the desire 
of the friends of departed piety and youthfal zeal and charity, and 
match from forgetfulness the name of one whose ardent charity 
induced an early death." —- Townley's Letter. 
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other materials for the Life of Summerfield, which he had 
received from New York, vid London, on my sccount. As he 
wished to lock over the documents while in his hands, he waa 
very anxious that I should be made aware of their number 
and character; and when I asked him if he would conde- 
scend to give me his advice on any point where I might 
need it, he replied that he would very gladly do that, if I 
would condescend to ask for it. Lexplained to him my 
plan of the work, with which be entirely concurred. Having 
settled business matters, we turned to the ‘ Annuals,’ and 
enjoyed a glance at their contents, admiring especially the 
exquisite engravings in every volume, the poet not failing 
to say a kind word in commendation of the ‘Forget Me 
Not’ of his old school-fellow Shoberl.® . . . 
“Tam, dear Sir, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
«Jom 
“Mr. James Everott, Manchester.” 


© Mr. Shoberl died March 6. 1858, after having spent the 
greater part of « long and Jsborious life in the service of literature. 
‘The “ Forget-me-Not” originated by him, was the uncstentatious 
type of that variety of “annusis” which formed 10 conspicuous‘a 
SSatare ia every, Ret of now, bork ebat the period refeered to Me 
‘text, 


CHAP, LXV. 
1829. 


‘(THE “HOLY ANGRLS,”"—PHREROLOGY.—EMTAPH ON REV, D, TYSRUAN. 


SPARKES.—LEFTER FROM MBS GALes.—“ LIVE OF SUMMERYIELD.”-— 
‘WALTON'S “ ANGLEE."”—LETTARS FROM AND TO 2186 ROWNTRER. — 
FAMILY FRAYRE-BOOKS.—“PILGRIN'S PROGRESS.” — LETTER FROM 
SOUsEDEY,—-KLOPATOCE’S “ srESSIAH.” 


« Az that of angels God to man makes known, 
Here by the light of his pure word is shown ; 
*Tis Jacob's dream; — behold a ladder rise, 
Resting on earth, but reaching to the skies ; 
‘Where Faith the glorious hierarchies may trace, 
Abroad in Nature, Providence, and Grace; 
Here the stone pillow and the desert sod 
Become the gate of beaven— the house of God ; 
Pat off thy shoes, approach with awe profound ; 
The place whereon thou stand’st is holy ground.” 


On holy ground Montgomery found himself thus 
standing at the beginning of the present year. The 
foregoing lines formed a motto on the title-page of a 
treatise on the * Holy Angels,” by his friend, the late 
Robert Carr Brackenbury, Esq., of Raithby Hall, in 
Lincolnshire, which appeared posthumously in 1826 ; 
and the substance of which the poet was anxious to 
embody in rhyme. This — he ultimately accom- 


VOL. I¥. 
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plished in his poem entitled the ‘ Chronicle of 
Angels,”* which is “moat respectfully inscribed to 
Mra, Brackenbury,” an appropriate invocation to the 
“‘apirit made perfect” of her husband, preceded by 
the above lines, forming an introduction to the nar- 
rative. In a similar strain of piety are the verses 
entitled the “Sand and the Rock,”t without date, 
but originally printed in aid of the funds for some 
charitable object in Liverpool} 

In the early part of January the celebrated Dr, 
Spurzheim delivered a series of ten lectures on Phre- 
nology, in Sheffield: they attracted considerable at- 
tention, and excited anew the discussion which had 
previously led to the promulgation of Montgomery's 
strictures, These, with the author's permission, were 
now reprinted in the “Iris;” and the following pas~ 
aage, which may be considered as his creed on the re- 
lation between the discoveries of science and the 


* Works, p. 285. + Tid, p. 234. 

} There was a story connected with the original conception of 
the second pert, which ought not, perhaps, to be lost. When on one 
occasion Montgomery inquired of his brother's wife what became 
of “Tommy Dutton,” the veree-making boy whom he had known 
at Fulneck school, she mentioned that the father of the youth once 
gave her an account of an impressive dream which he had. It was 
to this effect: —he fancied that he had fallen into a horrible pit, 
down which he “seemed to plunge through space,” towerd “the 
gulf of hell which yawned beneath.” While thus sinking, he cast 
his eyes up, and bebeld our Saviour, seated in glory upon his 
throne ; at the same time he thought if he could but touch Him 
be should be rescued; and, accordingly, making a mighty effort, 
he mcceeded in laying hold of the hand of the glorious personage 
of the vision, and instantly awoke in the rapturous feeling suddenly 
created by such a rescue. Holland: “That was decidedly the 
dream of a Moravian.” Montgomery: “It was, cir.” It will be 
found that the imagery of that good man's vision is strikingly 
embodied in the poem above named, 
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grounds of revealed religion, will show how fairly and 
fearlessly he recognised the irrefragable compatibility of 
physical and scriptural truth : — 


“ With materialiam and immaterialiem I have nothing to 
do, I believe in God, the author and upholder of all things, 
as he hae revealed himself in hia word; and I believe in the 

«immortality of the soul upon the same Divine authority, 
independent of the arguments which may be deduced in 
support of that doctrine from the nature and capacity of the 
epirit that is in man, to which the breath of the Almighty 
hath given understanding. Now the evidence of revealed 
religion is of a kind 20 utterly distinct from all the demon- 
strations of physical science, that no possible discovery in 
pursuit of the latter can come in contact with it; the one 
‘being on subject solely apprehensible by the understand- 
ing and the affections, while the other is the analysis of 
substantial forme, which may be seen, handled, or otherwise 
made palpable to the senses, nnd of which sothing can be 
surely predicated but what is thus capable of practical proof. 
‘Wherefore, till the mind itself can be laid bare by the ana~ 
tomiast’s knife, and the operation of thought exhibited naked 
to the bodily eye, I cannot be afraid of the appearance of 
any truth which Philosophy can bring from the arcana of 
the universe. None of these can prove the negative of the 
question, while the affirmative (without being in contradic- 
tiott to them) rests on testimony which can never be in- 
‘validated in a dissecting room, any more than the reality of 
virtue, justice, truth, knowledge, genius, taste, can be ex~ 
ploded there, for want of their visible presence in dead 
carcases, Let Truth, therefore, be sought, wherever God 
hath hidden her, and whenever she is found she will add to 
our knowledge of Him.” 


But neither discussions on the new cerebral philo- 
sophy, nor even speculations on the ministry of the 
Holy Angels,—a more congenial theme to our poet, — 
probably occupied his thoughts at this time half so 
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gtatefully as the anticipated pleasure of soon welcoming 

his friend George Bennet back to his native shores. 

The worthy missionary, having already reported the 

death of his colleague at Madagascar®, and having also 

attended the funeral of King Radama, which exhibited 

auch an unparalleled display of barbaric extravagance, 

had been compelled to flee from the island, and had 

now reached the Cape of Good Hope on his way to‘ 
England. Yrom thence he wrote to Montgomery, who 

replied as follows : — 


James Montgomery to George Bennet. 
“Bhefiield, Jan. 29, 1689, 
“My praz Fam, 

“ Mr, Hodgson has just shown me your letter, which 
announces the long-prayed-for intelligence arr in a few 
days we may hope to see you at home, who hive never 
deen from home to us in our affoctions, which have followed 
you over land and sea to the ends of the earth. I write by 
return of post, and in compliance with your request I add 


© In the Independent chapel at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
thero is a maral monument, with the following inscription, from 
the pen of Montgomery :— 

“Yn memory of the Rey. Daniel Tyerman, their first pantor, and 
for seventeen yours a faithfal minister of the Gospel in this place, 
the church snd congregation inscribe this tablet. He died at 
‘Madagascar, on his way home from a missionary visit, of more 
than seven years, to the South Sea Islands, &., on the S0th July, 
1838. 


“The covenant of grace’ shall stand 

‘When heaven and earth depart : 

On this he laid his dying hand, 
And clasped it to his heart. ” 

In a strange land, when sudden deaffi 
Stopt his unfinished race, 

‘This was the plea of his lest breath— 
* The covenant of grace.’” 
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& few lines to Chantrey, who, if he be at home, and well 
enough, will be glad, for your own sake, to show you his 
treasures. If not, please to give the introductory note to 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, she poet, who is the superin- 
tendent of his works, and whom you will find an admirable 
Cicerone, and an amiable as well as ingenious man. I have 
written & word or two on the back of the leaf to him. Ido 
not recollect the precise address of Chantrey, but it is some- 
where near Pimlico; he belongs to ell England, and letter 
to him without place ought to find him, from whatever 
quarter it might be directed. Iam not acquainted with 
any London portrait painter, except Mr, Jackson, the 
Royal Academician *, who ranks very high, and is (I believe) 
@ pious man in connection with the Wesleyan Methodists. 
His terms, of course, are very high, his reputation enabling 
him to command such. As the original is so soon to be in 
Sheffield, I may say there is a very able young artist here 
who (I think) would satisfy both yourself and the directors 
with such a copy of your face as he would make. I have 
no room to add more than that we shall ahxiously await 
your arrival, and pray that you may long be spared to serve 
your Lord at home as you have abroad. 
“ Your friend, 
“J. Monrcommny. 
“ 


‘George Bennet, Eaq., 
at the London Mission House, Austin Friars, London.” 


Tt need hardly be said that two such men as Mont- 
gomery and Sir James Mackintosh would entertain a 
high respect for each other's character; but it may be 
mentiondd that to the accident of a misdirected letter 
the parties were eventually indebted for direct avowals 
of mutual esteem. The poet, having explained the 
mistake alluded to, took occasion at the same time to 
express his sentiments of personal regard for the 


* Who, as we shall afterwards see, painted s portrait of Mr, 
Bennet. We believe no bust of him was executed. 
us 
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honourable gentleman with whose political and literary 
Isbours he had long been acquainted; to which Sir 
James, after assuring his correspondent that he need 
not have taken any trouble in the matter, added — 


“J am, however, very truly gratified by any incident 
which procures me the pleasure of correspondence with such 
@ person as you, whom I have long well known and highly 
prized. I should not deserve any part of your commendation 
if Ewere not much pleased by it. It iss great and an unex- 
pected gratification to me to find, that a person of your 
mind, and especially of your moral feeling, placed at a dis- 
tant point of view from mine, and looking at objects through 
a different medium, should concur with me on many of those 
‘difficult and questionable points,’ as you justly call them, 
which in the last sixteen years have divided the best men 
in political opinion. The gratification is very much en- 
hanced by the sincerity with which you intimate your dif- 
ference on some points.” 


The lines alluded to in the following letter are those 
entitled “A Cry from South Africa:"*— 


James Montgomery to the Reverend Barnabas Shaw, 
“ Sheffield, Feb. 9. 1829, 
“Duar 


Sm, 
“You are quite welcome to send the lines which I 
wrote in your album to the ‘ Methodist Magazine,’ with such 
an introduction as you or the editor may deem most likely to 
promote pecuniary contributions towards your chapel fund, for 
it is only in the hope that your hope in this respect may not be 
disappointed, that I consent to the publicstion of my rhymes. 
I had reserved them, in my own mind, for another purpose; 
but I cannot refuse them to the service for which they were 
originally dedicated, when thus solicited by you, though it 


* Works, p. S41. 
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will cost me the pains of working something else, equal in 
length, out of my exhausted brain, in the course of a few 
months. Give my best regards to Mrs. Shaw; and may 
“the good will of Him that dwelt is the bush’ be with you 
both, as hitherto, even till you reach the brink of Jordan, 
and thencs look back upon all the way which he hath led 
yon through the wilderness, —e wilderness which, when- 
ever be hath been with you by his invisible presence, 
blessing and making you blessings, already begins to rejoice 
‘and to blogsom as the rose! If you see any of our Moravian 
missionaries in South Africa, pray tell them that I should 
eateem it a great favour if they could send me any roots or 
seeds of splendid or curious plants, and that the cause of 
the missions might be served by attention to this point. My 
best regards to Dr. Townley, and please to say to him that 
my friend Mr, Holland is diligently, and I hope successfully, 
prosecuting the work entrusted to him. 
“Iam, very traly, 
“Your friend and servant, 
« J. Montcouzer. 


“P.8. [shall give this sheet of paper, as itis, to Mr. Hol- 
land, in hope that he will employ the other leaf with 
something that shell make slaves, Hottentot and Brahmin, 
call him blessed. 


“Rev. B. Shaw, Wesleyan Mission House, London.” 


John Major, the publisher, having projected an illus- 
trated edition of Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” to 
which he was anxious to prefix “a few copies of verses 
by living poets, to the memory and merits of honest 
John,” wrote to Montgomery soliciting “+a sonnet, or 
the like.” To coincide with a recognition of the 
merits of the “ Delightful Dresmer,” in any form, was 
always 2 gratification with him; and he immediately 
composed and transmitted the following lines, forming 

ue 
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three sonnets: whether from the failure of contri- 
butions, or some other cause, the book, in this form, 
never appeared; nor are the compositions themselves 
included in any edition of our author's works: — 


« An aged Pilgrim's Retrospect. 
“In Memory of John Bunyan. 


“ A little Child, on life’s long Pilgrimage, 
Delightful Dreamer! I set out with Thee; 
And Thou hast borne my spirit company 
‘From youth to manhood, manhood to old age; 
‘Watching and warning me, from stage to stage, 
‘What Guides to follow, what Deceivers flee, 
And how to fight assured of victory, 

Though war against me men and demons wage. 
Yes, I have known, and felt, and snffered all, 
Theat tempts or thwarts the Pilgrim on his way, 
Have proved how bitter ‘tis to go astray, 

How hard to climb, how perilous to fall; 

‘Now halting, ere I tread ‘ the Enchanted Ground,’ 
Look behind, before me, and around. 


“ Yonder ‘ the City of Destruction’ lies 
Beneath s cloud with flery vengeance red; 
‘ The Palace Beautiful,’ in purer skies, 
Lifts to mid-heaven its towered and bannered head; 
But from the Valley® at its foot, arise, 
And that beyond, with Death’s broad wings o'erspread, 
Apollyon’s yells, and Christian's dolefal sighs, 
And groans of Spirits lost, from Tophet’s bed : 
Through these I passed, encountered many « snare, 
Faced flames of martyrdom, where Faithful died, 
Yet on a pleasant ‘ Bye-Path,’ lured aside 


* Of “Humiliation.” + Of * The Shadow of Death.” 
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Into the grasp I fell of Giant Despair, 
‘Who like a lion dragged me to his Isir, 
‘Where, long and loud, for help in vain I cried. 


“But, at the point to die, Hope found ‘the Key 
Of Promise,’ at whose touch wide open sprung 
Bolts, bars, and portals,—out I flew, and sung, 
Like « caged sky-lark, suddenly set free: 
‘Now from the Shepherds’ Mountain-tops, I see 
The ‘flocks of Zion’ feeding, old and young, 
And ‘ Zion's City, dim, yet overhung 
‘With splendour unsupportable to me. 
Back to ‘ the Cross,’ where first my peace was sealed, 
I turn mine eyes, —it darts a single ray, 
A clew of light, through all ‘ the Narrow Way ;’ 
Past, Present, Future, are xt once revealed. 
Press on, my Soul! what now thy course shall stay 
No foe can conquer thee, unless thou yield.” 





About the commencement of this month appeared 
Montgomery's “ Introductory Essay” to a neat edition of 
the “Olney Hymns,” published by Collins of Glasgow, 
Onur author was accustomed to speak of it as one of the 
most elaborate productions of his pen, in its class; and 
when we recollect his threefold sympathy — 1. with 
the subject; 2. with the poetical, and 3. with the 
clerical contributor to this book, we are prepared to be 
both interested and instructed ; norare we disappointed, 
We do not, however, think this the most successful of 
Montgomery's esszys: and this disparity may be attri- 
buted to the fact, that he has elsewhere dwelt largely 
on the genius of Cowper, and the requirements for 
hymn writing. The “Essay” commences with sketches 
of the strikingly contrasted lives of the Rev. John New- 
ton aud William Cowper, to the period of their provi- 
dential meeting and residence at Olney under the 
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effecting circumatancea which led to their joint preduc- 
tion of those deeply evangelical “* Hymns,” which muat 
for ever embalm the memory of their Christian friend- 
ship, and connect with a peculiar charm the appellation 
of their common dwelling-place. ‘On a small island, 
covered with palm-trees, lying off the western coast 
of Africa, visited by none but slave ships, in the year 
1746 there lived s young man of respectable English 
parentage.” These words are the opening of an abs- 
tract of one of the most atriking autobiographies in the 
language, even though not viewed in the light which 
the remarkable religious character of the author sheda 
upon it, One day, in the month of October, 1763, a 
sufferer under the most deplorable of human maladies 
was brought to the house of a medical practitioner, at a 
ameli town, in a midland county of England, and left 
under his care.” Every reader, at least every intelligent 
Christian reader, is prepared to recognise in the fore- 
going sentence the prelude to the religious history of 
the man who has combined piety and poetry in strains 
of sweetness and elegance only rivalled by those of the 
bard whose life we are writing. Into the particulars 
of the friendship of Newton and Cowper, as glanced 
atin the Essay, or the remarks which it contains on 
“joint-stock authorship ” in general, we do not enter; 
but we must say, that in a striking passage, we think 
our author, rather dexterously, we do not say unwisely, 
evades the force of a momentous consideration, than 
satisfactorily disposes of it, ‘It has often,” he re- 
marks, ‘been ignorantly or insidiously said, that 
Cowper's connection with Newton was unfortunate for 
himself; for had he fallen under the influence of some 
other person of equal piety, but less hardihood in 
holding and enforcing certain doctrinal tenets, his own 
hope in the promises of the Gospel might never have 
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failed, nor his reason, on thet point, been utterly per- 
verted, —not only in the cheerless days of mental 
alienation, but when on every other subject his faculties 
were clear and his faith orthodox. What might 
have been, if what was had not happened, it is in vain 
to speculate. The contingencies of any one hypothe- 
tical event lie far beyond the reach of created intellect.” 
Very true; but is all speculation upon any possible 
contingency therefore unprofitable or unlawfulf Surely 
not. With reference to the abstract basis or the prac- 
tical bearing of “certain doctrinal tenets” held and 
enforced by the curate of Olney and thousands of 
other good men, or even of their probable effect on the 
amiable author of the ‘ Task,” we merely wish to say 
here, that they are as amenable to discussion as any 
other related topics, unless, indeed, man is to apply his 
common sense or exercise his highest intellect to per- 
ceive the connection between cause and effect in all 
matters except that in which it is of the greatest im~ 
portance, and often most palpable, — the Influence of 
Religious Doctrine on the Human Mind. Of the 
“Olney Hymns” themselves, we entirely agree with 
the Essayist, that they “ ought to be for ever dear to the 
Christian public, as an unprecedented memorial, in re- 
apect of their authors, of the power of divine grace.” 
Feb. 16, Montgomery went to Stockport, and took 
part in a Methodist Missionary Meeting: the chapel 
was crowded, and the address of the poet was listened 
to with deep interest. Mr. Everett, who was then re- 
siding in Manchester, gladly welcomed his friend to 
that town; and afterwards accompanied him to dinner 
at Piatt Hall, the residence of James Fernley, Esq. 
The conversation turned generally on the object and 
influence of missions in connection with the success of 
the gospel —topics of paramount interest at the moment. 
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‘He was pleased with an old volume of Quarles's works, 
which was shown to him by Mr. Everett, as it contained 
the “ Feast of Worms,” which he had not seen before. 
De Foe, he said, was “the Cobbett of his dey: his 
* Hymn to the Pillory ’ is a remarkable production, but 
exceeding coarse in some passages.” ‘The exhibition of 
an old copy of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” led Montgo- 
mery to reiterate his customary expressions of admira- 
tion of the piety and genius of Bunyan; and aleo to re- 
mark that be had postponed the execution of his 
intended Essay on the “ Holy War,” for the purpose of 
writing an Introduction to the Journal of the Rev. David 
Breinard, 2 remarkable book which he was then 
reading, with reference to making an abridgment of it 
to be published by Collins, The whole of the matter he 
considered very precious, as viewed in special connec- 
tion with the mind and Jabours of the author; but most 
readers, even decidedly religious readers, found in 
it too great a degree of sameness considering its bulk. 
He was pleased to learn from Mr, Everett that the 
“ Memoirs of Mrs. Huntington” had sold well in Man- 
chester.* He spoke of Pollok’s ‘ Course of Time” as 
containing many very striking passages, some of which, 
he thought, appeared as if they had been very carefully 
elaborated by the poet: the principal defect of the 
poem was ita want of plan; the reader could scarcely 
recognise either time, place, or action; atill, it was an 
extracrdinary work, and contained diversified excel- 
lencea, in its matter, of a high character. The history of 
its publication was, he said, somewbat remarkable: 
Collins, who kuew Pollok well, had refused to give 
him 50%, for the poem: Professor Wilson then read it, 


* Four editions of this work were printed snd sold in rapid 
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and advised Blackwood to undertake it on the con- 
dition of half profits: he had the means of recommend- 
ing it; and a still deeper interest was created by the 
almost simultaneous death of the author. The Eclectic 
Review” helped it decidedly; ‘while the Joftier af our 
ctities,” said he, “have not even yet deigned to notice 
it” Robert Montgomery being mentioned, two book- 
sellers were named (one at York, the other at Leeds), 
who had each been misled by the disingenuousness of 
an advertisement, to order a dozen copies of his poem 
under the impression that it was by the Sheffield poet. 
He said be believed Wilson was the reviewer of “ Prose 
by a Poet,” and also of the “Pelican Island” in Black- 
wood ; though Mr. Everett differed from him as to the 
notice of the later work, 

The conversation then turned on the recent fire in 
York Minster, and the proposals for its reatoration. 
Montgomery said the Methodists had been‘very anxious 
to disavow connection with the incendiary, but, as he 
thought, without success; nor was the act, however sad 
and deplorable, in any way discreditable to them: 
Jonathan Martin was, no doubt, deranged. Mr. Everett 
thought a person might be so far eccentric, or a fanatic, 
as to perpetrate irrational acts, and yet not be deranged 
in the ordinary sense of the term. Montgomery: “ That 
is, he may be deranged on some one point; in fact, bea 
monomaniac. I recollect a case of the kind which once 
came under my own observation: a decent, religious 
woman came into Mies Galee’s shop and inquired for 
me; on being introduced to her, she said, ‘Mr, Mont- 
gomery, take your pen, and write what I dictate.’ I 
soon found that she wished me to record her prediction 
to the effect that the world would come to an end in 
three years. On my declining to become her amanuen~ 
sis, she told me that she had been at the church, and 
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had not only made a similar communication to the 
clergyman, but had offered to ratify her sincerity with 
her ‘sacramental oath.’ I certainly did not dispute her 
sincerity, or even her piety, but I did doubt her sanity.” 
Everett : “ Martin certainly proceeded rationally enough 
about his work, so far as his own personal security and 
the accomplishment of his felonious design were con- 
cerned.” Montgomery: “It is one of the curious 
characteristics of insanity, that a person 20 afflicted will 
proceed to the attainment of a mischievous object with 
a remarkable degree of cunning and caution; and will 
sometimes reason very logically on false or even absurd 
premises," He thought the reparation ought not to be 
on the old model: perhaps it might be done in some 
better way. Mrs, Fernley said she should like to sce 
the cathedral restored to its original state. Mont- 
gomery: “So should I, if that were possible: but do 
what you will, the work must still be new, as a copy ; it 
may become old, but it never can become original,”* 
Montgomery spoke in high terms of the Rev. Barna- 
bas Shaw, the leborious and enterprising Wesleyan 
Missionary in South Africa: he described him as 
uniting piety, perseverance, and quiet observation, with 
simplicity and integrity in a remarkable degree. His 
wife, too, was a noble-minded as well as a much-enduring 
woman: he bad done what he could to produce a due 
estimate of her character at missionary meetings: she 
would be remembered, as she deserved to be, for ages 
to come. On one memorable occasion especially, she 
played the Christian heroine bravely, when her husband, 
like Egede, the venerable Danish missionary to the 
Indians, hesitated for s moment to encounter the perils 


kd ‘The restoration was effected as nearly aa possible according to 
the original type, in design and execution. 
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of the wilderness, she at once cheered and confirmed his 
wavering resolution by her own decisive utterance of 
* We will go!” 

Feb. 19, Mr. Everett met Montgomery at dinner at 
Mr. Harrison’s, at Ardwick: he had just been to the 
Moravian establishment at Fairfield, which he had never 
visited before, and was grieved at the apparently 
stagnant condition of the community there. Rev. 7. 
Leasey: “Methodism possesses more activity and 
energy than Moravianism ; the patience, endurance, and 
perseverance of the latter making it better adapted for 
auccess among the heathen abroad, than among the 
population of the British Islands.” Montgomery: 
"Yes; the comparison of our numbers at home and 
abroad proves that: your Methodism, sir, is like elec- 
tricity in its action; our Moravianism acts more like 
galvanicinfluence.” It was remarked, that the Brethren 
live very much insulated from the world, even in Eng- 
land. Montgomery: “It was much more so during my 
boyhood, when I used to look out of the windows at 
Fulneck upon that world beyond, into which I after- 
wards so obstinately threw myself headlong.” He said 
that in his opinion Sir William Jones had been made 
an important instrument in the hands of God to facili- 
tate the acquisition of Oriental dialects among the mis- 
sionaries, though involuntarily on the part of that 
learned man himself, who certainly had no such design. 
But that-sacred language, which the Bramins had 
always kept so close, and which after so much difficulty 
and expense they at length taught him, was a vener- 
able mother-tongue, the parent of several others, and 
which, like a queen-bee, may be still difficult to catch, 
but once fairly canght, the possession of the subject- 
swarm is certain.” 
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James Montgomery to Edward Farr. 


“The Mount, Sheffield, March 13, 1639. 
“Dear Sr, 

“Tam almost fretted out of the little meckness that 
remains to me after the wear and tear of more than three- 
score years, principally by literary clients who think because 
they oftem see my name in print, and now-a-days (not as 
formerly when it was cast out as evil both by party-men 
and critics) generally with same mark of approval or com- 
mendation attached to it, that there must needs be a 
potency in it not only to command fame and fortune for the 
owner, but to recommend all who can secure the sanction of 
it in any way to the same enviable rewards of rhyming 
labours. ‘All is not gold that glitters,’ Had not s bountiful 
Providenceotherwise loaded me with benefits, in my humblest 
estate, equal to my few wants, and Intterly enabling me to 
perform certain relative duties beyond these, poetry would 
not have enriched me. It found me poor, and it would 
have kept me so to the end, unless J had pursued its reveries 
in a very different path from that which I chose after the 
folly and madness of youth had taught me that ‘all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit,’ by the brief and bitter ex- 
perience which I had, while, in seeking the honour that 
cometh from man, and the placdits of the world, I was fol- 
lowing the sight of my own eyes, and the desires of my own 
deceitful and desperately wicked heart. Whether ‘fame 
and fortune’ would have bean mine in a greater proportion 
had I otherwise practised my art, I know not, and regret 
not to remain ignorant; but having proved for myself that 
“the way of tranegressors is hard,’ I am deeply and humbly 
thankfal that, as a post at least, I endeavoured to depart 
from it before an accelerated bins had carried me coward 
to irretrievable ruin in it. It is not that I am unwilling to 
aid young aspirants in their early exertions to deserve the 
distinctions which are yet conferred on % few of the greatest 
of our fraternity from whom they cannot be withheld even in 
this steam-going age, but because I Aave the will and not the 
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power to serve them. Hence, instead of cheering them on 
in their course, I am compelled in honesty and truth to 
warn them against too great reliance either on their own 
talents however promising, or the patronage of the public 
however liberally-performing in those splendid cases which 
are the exceptions and not the usage of the arbitrary rule 
in the Chancery of Parnassus, wherein’ woe to the man 
who has « suit! Whatever be the equity of his cause, it 
may last him—not to aay it may cost him—his life; 
unless he abandons it after the first decree made either in 
his favour or against him—for of two evils the last is 
the lesser: if the judgment be against him, he has only Jost 
what he intended to win; if he wine, what does he do? 
retire with gains? No, he hazards another stake, when 
it is a hundred to one but he loses what he Aad got, and 
thus is not merely disappointed but dishonoured. But I am 
running away from you and your letter while Iam lamenting 
over other correspondents and their epistles, which I am 
obliged to answer by breaking to their hearts the promives 
which they themselves made to their hopes when they 
determined to make me their counsellor and their guide on 
their journey up ‘the steep,’ so ‘hard to climb,’ ‘where 
Fame’s proud temple shines from far’ Though you were 
in some respects one of this number, and I may haye more 
than once made your heart ache with the discouragements 
which I have in compassion as well as in sincerity thrown 
in your way as a candidate for poetical honours, yet ss 
you have other views and other resources in your literary 
exercises and experiments, I may conscicatiously bid you 
go forward, and congratulate you on having chosen « better 
part, in your commendable purposes to benefit your genera- 
tion, while you are indulging your genius, according to its 
capacities and opportunities, than by concentrating its 
energies, aud perhaps wasting them on the profitless la- 
pours of a versifier. You have been happy also in having 
apparently formed a connection with « publisher of that 
standing and rospestabillty whieh affords you the chance of 
VOL, TY. 
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an introduction to a circle or class of readers both numerous 
and influential ; while the subjects (those in prose, I mean} 
on which you have hitherto written are adapted to please 
too generations, —the reigning and the rising, whatever be 
their lot beyond; for as posterity will care very little 
for any of us except some two or three, we need care a8 
little for it: ita favour would come too late to make us vain, 
and ita neglect will not break our hearts in the grave. . or 
Don’t be alarmed ; I am not censuring but 
having had no little experience in matters of this kind, and 
wishing to benefit you by s lesson which has cost me dear. 
On no theme, whether in prose or rhyme, ought we to lavish 
ail our thoughts much Jess alJ our words, no more then all 
our good thoughts in corresponding words, but select the 
best only of each. Without literally, or rather servilely, 
adhering to this rele, yet making it the guide of your pen 
in composition, you will gradually acquire clear, spirited, 
and comprehensive diction that will greatly enhance the 
value of your productions . . . . I am truly your friend, 

«J. Mowrcommsr. 

“Mr, Edward Farr, Iver, noar Uxbridge.” 


In ono of his later letters to Mr. Farr, the poet re- 
iteretes a lamentation which occurs in substance in 
other portions of his correspondence at this period :—- 

“The penny-post licence of letter-writing, in this view 
[the facility of epistolary inundation], has been no small 
calamity to me,—just in proportion as it has been a bles- 
sing, by giving me to feel the warmth of many strangers’ 
hearts, which nevertheless require more of the fire of mine 
than I can give out in due course, for I carry no inex- 
tinguishable, inexhaustible lamp in my bosom, at which 
others without number may kindle their flames, and leave 
it no fainter or dimmer. So much for egotism. A word 
for yourself, Iam glad to learn that you are sufficiently 
encouraged to proceed in your literary labours, amidst all 
difficulties, and at least to keep the ground yon gain. The 
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valleys below Parnassus are far more worthy of cultivation 
than its bleak though magnificent peaks, or even its luxuriant 
slopes. Few can establish themselves on the latter, and 
fewer reach the former, especislly at this time, when a 
perpetual fog rests upon them; and if a greater than Homer 
were to scale the utmost pinnacle, not many eyes in this 
world of money-hunters and utilitarians of every shade 
of colour sot in the rainbow, would be turned towards the 
phenomenon.” 


March 28, Montgomery sent for Mr, Holland to 
come and sit with him awhile; he was very unwell, and 
came down stairs with a brown velvet cap on his head. 
He said the Rev. Jared Sparkes, the author of the Lives 
of Ledyard, Washington, &c., had recently called upon 
him, and he was even yet suffering from hoarseness, 
in consequence of talking more than he ought to have 
done to his American visitor ; adding, ‘* I should have 
liked you to have seen him: he was a steady, intelli- 
gent, literary man, whose conversation you would have 
enjoyed, as I did. He appears to be well qualified for 
the execution of the works upon which he is engaged, 
and in connection with which he visits this country and 
France.” Montgomery spoke highly of Ledyard's well- 
known “ Praise of Woman,” as “a noble testimony in 
favour of the fair sex.”* Jonathan Martin, the incen- 
diary of York Minster, was mentioned as having, on 
one occasion, along with three or four others, prevented 
the blowing up of a ship at sea; this gave rise to anec~ 
dotea of other persons who had performed similar acts 
of intrepidity. Holand: “ Mr. Cowley told me, that 
while serving on board a ship of war, he once saw the 
cook prevent the explosion of a shell, which was thrown 


* The well-known testimonies of Ledyard and Mungo Parkon 
this subject are decisred by Mr. De Quincy to be “merely ons- 
sided troths.” ‘ 
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on board during an action, by clapping the butter, 
with which he happened to be passing at the moment, 
upon the burning fuse. Did you know Caleb Hartley, 
the veteran who, during the siege of Gibraltar, took a 
lighted shell out of the laboratory, and threw it over 
the rampart, where it exploded; and for which action 
he received the thanks of General Elliot?” Moni- 
gomery: “Yes, I remember him very well; he was a 
Sheffield man, and died at Brightside in 1816. A 
person who had once seen the old soldier could not 
easily forget him: he was a fine, tall, upright fellow, 
with a face that would not have diegraced an old Roman. 
He used to take my newspaper, and died considerably 
in my debt; but I forgave him this, for the sake of his 
bravery.” 

Mr. Sparkes presented to Montgomery the following 
letter, which pleasingly recalls the name of a worthy 
woman, with whose peculiar trials Montgomery was, 
as we have seen, called upon to sympathise at an early 
period of that literary career which she probably in 
some degree influenced: nor would we overlook the 
tone of reapect and kindness in which she writes : —- 


Mrs. Gales to James Montgomery. 


“Reloigh, U. 6, Jan. 24. 1898, 
“ My LONG-7RED FRIEND, 
“These few introductory lines will be given to your 
band by 8 valued personal friend, Mr. Sparkes, of Boston. 
“T have s farewell letter from him previous to his voyage 
to England and France, for the purpose of examining his- 
torical documents, relative to this country, to complete his 
materials for the extensive and important work which I 
mentioned to you, or rather to our sisters, in a late letter. 
“ This introduction is written at his own express desire ; 
he says, ‘I shall travel north, and be in Sheffield, and 
should be much obliged if you or Mr. Gales will give mea 
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letter to Mx, Montgomery. I know I could not visit him. 
under more favourable auspices.’ He is indeed, my dear 
friend, from repeated conversations and letters, as well ac- 
quainted with your private virtues as your literary talents. 

“know not an individual on this side the Atlantic with 
more congenial mind, that I could introduce to your ac- 
quaintance, A complete classical acholar, and versed in 
modern languages, a man of science and profound erudi- 
tion, he adds to them a pure and popular taste in com- 
position. His ‘North American Review’ is well known 
and freely circulated in Europe, and his theological writings 
are eminently esteemed.* He has recently published a ‘ Life 
of Ledyard,’ the celebrated African traveller, the editorship 
of which has added to his literary fame. 

“But were he only a plain individual, without claim to 
public pre-eminence, I would introduce him to you, my 
friend, as one whose private virtues, whose unpresuming 
manners, and whose kindness of disposition morit a cordial 
and friendly reception. 

“ My dear husband, according to his usual habits, is im- 
meraed in business, and employs his helpmate’s leisure to 
write to you on behalf of his friend—nry dear friend too; for 
Iknow no one whom I consider more so than Mr. Sparkes. 

“Farewell, my friend. I hope this will find you well; 
and you will in heart, if not in words, thank me for this 
introduction —the first, I believe, wo ever pressed upon 
you, although some persons have, unknown to ua, taken the 
sanction of our name to intrade upon you. 

“I write, by the same hand, a few lines to our sisters. 

“Your affectionate friend, 


Z “ Woarnep Gass. 
* Jamea Montgomery, Esq. Shofficld.” 


Mr. Holland having finished the “ Life of Summer- 
field,” placed the manuscript in Montgomery's hands, not 
without some solicitude lest the execution of the task 

© ©] deem it right to say he was Professor at Cambridge, and, 
of course, an Unileriaa—' WG 
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should not justify the kindness which had imposed it; 
but the lapse of a few days ended the uncertainty. 


James Montgomery to Jokn Holland, 


“Sheffield, March $0, 1829, 

“Dean Farenp, 

“ When I named you to the relatives of the late 
Rev. John Summerfield as a proper person to prepare a 
memoir of that minister extraordinary of the Gospel, I was 
perfectly aware of the responsibility which I thereby in- 
curred; but I was also so well satisfied with respect to your 
qualifications, that I gladly trusted my credit on your per- 
formance of the task. Inow thank you sincerely for having 
most promptly and effectually redeemed the pledge which I 
Inid down for you, Without binding myself to sbscribe 
implicitly to every sentiment, or to approve of every form 
of expression in it, I can say, after an attentive perusal of 
the manuscript, that, according to my best judgment, you 
have done justice to the subject, honour to yourself, and 
service to the Church on earth, by presenting one trophy 
more of the power of the religion of Jesus — out of weak- 
neas to perfect strength, and, by instruments such as God 
alone could make, and such as He alone would use, to work 
miracles of mercy in converting sinners from the error of 
their ways, saving souls from death, and covering « multi- 
tude of sine, 

“You know that before I put the multifarious materials 
for the intended work into your hands, I had diligently 
examined the whole, both for my own satisfaction, and that 
I might be prepared to afford you any counsel or assistance 
in my power, which you might require in the prosecution 
of your interesting but by no means easy labours. I con- 
fess now, that, while my willing persuasion of the ardent 
piety, the remarkable gifts, and the amazing influence of 
the preaching of this young apostle upon hearers of all 
Classes, was abundantly confirmed as I proceeded, my 
sense of the difficulty of establishing a portrait of the 
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deceased, nearly corresponding with the recollections of the 
Eving, minister, in the hearts of affectionate kindred and 
friends, but especially of giving to those who knew him not 
an idea which should justify, in their esteem, the praises 
that have been lavished upon him,—my sense of the diffi- 
culty of doing this was greatly increased as I went slong, 
and found among his remains few traces of lofty intellect, 
powerful imagination, or touching pathos, auch ea would 
naturally be expected in the productions of a youth so early 
and enthusiastically followed and applauded. But the bulk 
of these, being mere journals of daily incidents, often very 
minute,—end of heart-experience, never coloured either 
under or above present feeling, the whole intended for his 
own eye only, and noted down under the eye of bie Master, 
as thongh the running title of the pages had been, ‘ Thou, 
God, seest me,’— the absence of all curioua and elaborate 
composition, is a test of the genuineness of the records 
themselves, and rather to the credit than disparagement of 
his genius. 

«Tn his sermons, however, something of the character of 
elegant literature might be required, and would be in place; 
‘because the utter inartificiality which in his semorabilia 
of hourly occurrences was a merit, would have been a defect 
here. Accordingly, I went with critical scrutiny through 
nearly two hundred sketches of these, in his own hand- 
writings and I give it as my deliberate conviction, that 
though they were very unlike what I had anticipated from 
a fervent, fearless, self-sacrificing preacher,—the delight 
of wondering, weeping, and admiring audiences, wherever 
he went,—they were, in one main respect, far superior, 
‘being calculated leas for instant effect than for abiding 
usefulness, Though but studies, they ere nevertheless ex- 
coedingly methodical in plan; and, in execution, they are 
distinguished chiefly by sound doctrine, exact judgment, 
and severe abstinence from ornament: such ornament, how- 
ever, a8 does occur, is often exquisite; and, from being 
occasionally interpolated (as after-thought), I cannot doubt 
that, in uttering these condensed compositions af spon- 

x4 
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taneous length, illustrations the most lively and beautifal 
sprang in like manner out of the subject, when the preacher 
himeelf was full to overflowing, yet filling the faster the 
more he overflowed.* 

“ And this was the right kind of preparation for one who 
always had words at command, but whose feelings com- 
manded him. He came to the pulpit with the whole scheme 
of hia discourse clearly and succinctly marked out in his 
mind. Then, when he was indeed ‘in the epirit,,—warmed, 
exalted, and inapired with the divinity of hia theme,—the 
chain of premeditated ideas, link by link, in seeming ex- 
temporaneous succession, would be developed; while every 
thought, emotion, and appeal would body itself forth in the 
most vivid and appropriate language. Then, truly, would 
his bow abide in strengtb, and every shaft which he sent 
from the string, like the arrow of Acestes of old, would 
take fire in its flight, shine through the clouds, and vanish 
in the immonsity of heaven.¢ 

“But as the sabbath and the sanctuary were the dey and 
the place of resurrection, —when his closet skeletons, thus 
clothed upon, became living, breathing, speaking oractes, 
— tho retrogression into their original forms would be pro- 
portionately to the preacher’s advantage. Hearers, who 
had been rapt towards the third heaven in the fiory chariot 
of his delivery, and almost seemed to hear ‘ things which it 
‘was not lawful for man to utter,’—when they afterwards 
became readers at home of the few, faint outlines, however 
symmetrical and harmonious, would ecarcely recognise their 
shadowy resemblance to the glorious apparitions which had 
gone by, — never to be renewed except with the presence, 
the eye, and the voice of the preacher himself. In fact, 
every attempt to present on paper the splendid effecta of 
impassioned eloquence, is like gathering up dew-drops 
which appear like jewels and pearls on the grass, but run 


* A volume of these skeletons of sermons was published by Mr, 
Bummerfield’s relatives in 1842. 
{ Vig. Hin. lib, vy. 5258, 
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to water in the hand; the essence and the elements remain, 
‘but the grace, the sparkle, and the form are gone. 

“ Summerfield’s memory needs no monument of his handy- 
work to endear and perpetuate it; nor is it any derogation 
from his talents, to say that he has left no posthumous 
proofs of their power, to divide with his Maker the glory of 
what God was pleased to do by him in the faithful ex- 
ercise of them. Brief, indeed, was his career, but brilliant 
and triumphant. Like one of the racers in that game 
wherein he who ran with the greatest speed, carrying a 
blazing torch unextinguished to the goal, was crowned 
victor, —he so ran that he soon obtained the prize; and Ais 
light — not extinct even in death, but borne again in your 
hand, my dear friend, along the eame path, while you retrace 
the Lord’s dealings with him, through his awift and shining 
course—shall be a guide, a comfort, and an example to 
thousands who never witnessed its living coruscations, 

“JT do now, therefore, not less heartily recommend your 
little volame— the more precious because it is a little one® 
—to the Christian public, as worthy of their acceptance, 
than on the former occasion I conscientiously recommended 
yourself to the esteemed relatives of the deceased as worthy 
‘to be his biographer. 

“Tam faithfully and affectionately, 
“Your friend, 
«J. Monreomery, 

“Mr. John Hollend.” 


Tt will easily be conceived with how deep emotion 
Mr, Holland received this elegant and generous testi- 
monial of approbation from his revered friend, followed 
as it waa with the writer's permission to print it along 
with the work to which it referred. 

Montgomery having received from Mr. Major a copy 
of his elegantly illustrated edition of Walton's “Angler,” 

© It formed, however, an octavo volume of nearly four hundred 
pages, in the first New York edition. 
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sent to Mr. Holland his old copy of this delightfal 
book, with the following note: — 


James Montgomery to John Holland. 


“Hartshead, Apeil 10, 1829. 
“Dear Ferny, 

“I send Hawkins’ edition of Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ and 
Tenvy you the pleasure to come if you have not already 
perused the book. What a second reading may be I cannot 
tell, but to me the first was more entrancing than opium- 
eating in the earliest stage;—the spirits, the nerves, the 
affections are so enchantingly touched, while the under- 
standing is so gently exercised, that the idlest fellow in the 
world, with a little fancy and feeling, may imagine the soul 
of pleasant old Walton transmigrated into himself. I have 
just recollected that you introduce into your title-page of 
‘Summerfield’s Memoirs’ a notice of my recommendatory 
letter, but I do ot recollect whether you have appeaded 
cither the unmeaning two, or the impertinent three letters 
(Mr. or Esq.) to it, This is to request, that my Christian 
and surname alone may be used in that place; the former 
at fall length, as it would be in the title if I were the 
author, and as I write it below. 

“Your sincere friend, 
“Janes Monroouxer.’* 


Afiss Rowntree to James Montgomery. 


“York, 8rd of 8rd mo, 1889, 
“Mr pear Friem, 

“ Jonathan Crowther asked me whether James Mont- 
gomery was writing the Life of John Summerfield? Of 
course, I could not answer the question... . When I was 
in Gheffield, I remember thee saying our worthy friends 


* Among hundreds of the post's Jetters which we have seen, this 
is the only one to which hia name ia written in full. 
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there seldom told thea when any of our good ministers 
visited that town. Now, there is one among you st present 
whom I very much wish thee to see and hear; she ia the 
sister of C, 8, Dudley. Nature seems to have given her 
more than a common share of gifts; she possesses a strong 
mind, beautifully cultivated;—-but should I stop here, I 
should leave the best feature of her character undescribed, 
—for she hangs all her gifts upon the cross. I do not 
remember to have heard any sermons superior, and but few 
equal, to many which she has delivered; and if thou canst 
endure a woman's preaching, I would say —do go and hear 
her. As she ie staying at Carr Wood, perhaps thou art 
already acquainted with her; if so, attribute my needless 
description to a wish to give thee pleasure... . I chose 
with a hearty wish and prayer that thy life may long be 
spared, and thy faith and love grow brighter unto endless 
day! 


“Very sincerely Shy Sane 





“ Jamea Montgomery, Shefield.” 


James Montgomery to Miss Rowntree. 


“ Sheffield, April 11. 1829, 
“ My pear Farenn, 

“, . . I was certainly applied to respecting a memoir 
of Summerfield, but for reasons—satisfactary at least to 
myself, if not to his relatives —I declined the undertaking ; 
‘but at the same time I recommended my friend, Mr. John 
Holland, as a person eminently qualified for such a task, 
and I was happy enough to form an engagement with them 
on his behalf, —J voluntarily promising to look over the 
materials, which were of great bulk, and to lend him any 
aid which he might desire in the progress of the work, 80 
fer a3 I might be able to serve him. This I punctually 
performed, and his labours were nearly completed when 
your letter arrived. Two original portraits of his hero also 
had been transmitted to him, one from America, and the 
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other from the friend you name, Mr. Badby. The ma- 
nuseript is now finished: I have read it, and given it all 
the sanction which « recommendatory letter signed with 
‘my poor name could afford. It will be transmitted forth- 
with to America for publication, and I expect will be re- 
printed in England.—In the next place, thank you for 
mentioning to me the arrival in this neighbourhood of one 
of your highly-gifted female preachers, I should have liked 
to have heard her testimony of the Gospel, but I have 
neither nerves nor face to go into s place of worship eo dif- 
ferent from those to which Iam accustomed, apparently — 
gs it would have been in the eyes of all your shrewd friends 
here—from mere curiosity. I am afraid, almost at any 
time, and in any place at home, to do so, when strangers aro 
expected, except when s public invitation ia given, —and 
this partly from weakness, and partly for conscience sake,— 
the former arising from the fear of man, lest my motives 
should be mistaken by my fellow-creatures; and the latter, 
I trust, from the fear of God, lest my motives should be 
sbomination in his sight, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, and who in his worship especially requires 
truth in the inward part. I did not meet with her at all 
during her visit here; but yesterday evening I had the 
pleasure of drinking tea at Carr Wood, in company with her 
sister (I presume, but I did not ask, whether the Mary 
Dudley, whom I met there, was the preacher or not). She 
eppeared to be very amiable, pious, and intelligent, as might 
hare becn expected of any scion of such a stock. —I pass 
over your eelf-humbling remarks on something which I 
had said, and which I have entirely forgotten, in my last 
Ietter. I cannot play st compliments with such a friend 
as you; even in the affairs of this world I have little 
hamour for ceremony in words; I should ss soon think of 
trying whether I could bow lower than you could curtaey, 
ag saying any more about the matter.—I am very sorry 
that it is not in my power to afford any such information 
or wdvice as you desire respecting Ireland, and your in- 
tended visit to that most wronged and pitiable country, 
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‘You must have mistaken some of my talk about Ireland, 
when I was at York, as you ssy that you recollect my 
visit there. I may have told you that when I was a child 
I lived a year and a half in the north of Ireland; but, 
though that was one fourth part of my whole life at the 
time I left it and was brought to England, my knowledge 
‘was necessarily very limited, and, at the distance of half 
century, must be more imperfect now than it was then. 
Ihave never been in Ireland since. It is true that [ have 
‘Deen a subscriber to various societies for bettering the 
mental and spiritual condition of my Aalf-countrymen, — 
for both my parents were Irish,—but I am aa mach a 
stranger to them, except as I read of them in books, hear 
of them from friends, or see them as emigrants doing their 
daily drudgery here, as I am to the inhabitants of France 
or Italy. I am not acquainted with any of our Moravian 
Brethren in Dublin, though we have a respectable congre- 
gation there. . . - 
“J am truly, your obliged friend, 
“3. Me 


[ONTGOMERY, 
“Miss E, Rowntree, York.” 


Tuesday, April 14. Montgomery called at the “ Iris” 
office, and took Mr, Holland to dine with him. In the 
course of conversation, it was suggested to the poet that 
a volume of “ Lay Sermons,” from his pen, would not 
only be acceptable, but useful, Ho objected that his 
atyle was not at all that of a sermon-writer. This his 
friend admitted, at the same time contending, that it 
‘was so much the better adapted four a readable and in~ 
structive work, combining religious exposition with 
Christian céunsel and exhortation. He shook his head, 
saying, however, after a moment's pause, that he had 
sometimes entertained the idea of composing a collec~ 
tion of family prayers; as he thought he understood 
what was wanted in this class of compositions, though 
he possessed, in a very humble and inferior degree, 
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‘the gift of prayer” vied voce. His friend of course 
did not contradict him, as he might justly have done, 
on this point, but said he was gled to find him thus 
at least acknowledging the value and usefulness of 
pre-composed prayers in certain cases; as it was quite 
certain the opposite opinion, which is often flippantly 
and inconsiderately advanced by good men, whether 
from the pulpit or otherwise, had deterred hundreds of 
well-disposed heads of families from engaging in acts of 
social devotion of any form, from the idle fear of being 
langhed at if they used abook! He agreed with this, 
and said he generally used a book himself, occasionally 
interpolating, of course, such expressions or petitions, 
or modifying the language as his feelings might prompt, 
or circumstances might require: indeed, he was per= 
suaded that, with whatever exceptions, the ordinary 
language of many good men at the domestic altar had 
more sameness than some persons supposed — at least, 
he had noticed this in houses where he had sojourned 
for any considerable length of time. He spoke favour- 
ably of the collection of prayers known as “ Jenks's 
Devotions :" Jay’s he considered as superior composi- 
tions, but too rhetorical; the head, rather than the 
heart, being engaged: Cotterill’s were excellent, as 
compoved principally in expressions taken from the 
Holy Scriptures and from the established services of the 
Church of England; but the book was too expensive, 
at least for a large class of persons upon whom it was 
very desirable to urge the adoption of such an aid as 
the alternative of neglect of family devotion altogether. 
Were he to compile a manual of prayer, he would 
make Scriptural language, as much az possible, the 
‘basis of the whole, not hesitating to borrow, from other 
sources, any sentiment or expression that appeared 
remarkably striking and appropriate. It is to be re- 
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gretted that this pious labour, for which we think he 
was well qualified, and which would have formed an 
Sppropriate counterpart to his “ Original Hymns,” waa 
never undertaken by him. 

Joseph Cottle, who, as well as Montgomery, was 
growing in heavenly-mindedness, accompanied a present. 
of the fourth edition of his “ Poems and Essays” with 
anote containing the following “P.S. It will always 
give me pleasure to hear of your health and welfare: 
I trust we both love our Saviour, and shali be found at 
last amongst the true worshippers. How is your ex~- 
cellent brother? Please forward the enclosed parcel 
to Mr. Southey by the first coach.” 

In the course of this year appeared a handsome 
edition of the * Pilgrim’s Progress,” not with verses by 
diverse poets, but with e memoir of Bunyan by Robert 
Southey. On seeing an announcement of. this work, 
Montgomery immediately transmitted to the worthy 
Laureate a copy of his own easay on the same subject, 
accompanied by a friendly note, of which the following 
pleasing letter is the acknowledgment : — 


Robert Southey to James Montgomery. 


“Keswick, April 36. 1889, 
“My peak Monrcomssr, 

“Treesived your parcel just long enough ago to have 
read the brief note which it contained from my dear and 
good old friend Joseph Cottle, your letter, and your ‘Intro- 
ductory Eesay to the Pilgrim's Progress.’ First, let me 
thank you for your letter, for the books, and for the kind 
manner in which you remember one who always remembers 
you with respect and sdmiration, and with as much affection 
ascan be felt for one of whom, much to his own regret, he 

ly knows so little. Then let me complain of you for 
80) ig Iehould not agree with you in your estimate 
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either of the character or the genius of Jobn Bunyan, 9 
mame which Inever mention without honour, nor think 
of without pleasure. Iam not conscious of any feeling, 
thought, word, or deed, at any time of my life, which could 
have Jed yon to imagine that in this case I was morally and 
iutellectually blind. Indeed, when I was applied to by an 
old acquaintance, on the part of Mr. Major the bookseller, 
to perform an office which I did not till this day know that 
you had performed before me, the motive which indoced 
me to accept the offer was pure liking for the task, out of 
pure love for the author and the book. 

“ Had I known of your edition, I should certainly and at 
once have declined the proposal. But Iam glad that I did 
not know it: ignorance, which in some cases is said to be 
bliss, has been good fortune here. Youra is critical 
essay, mine will be s biographical one; and we ahall have 
nothing in common but the desire to do honour to the 
author, and to introduce the book into new circles (if that 
can be), except what 1 shall borrow from you thankfully. 

“On the very day that your letter was written (Friday 
last), I read throngh the Dutch book which some booby 
notices in your essay [he means, which has been noticed 
by some one as mentioned there] as being the undoubted 
original of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ This book came into 
my hands that morning: it is the property of Mr. Offer, a 
Baptist, and an ex-bookseller *, who, in his veneration for 
Bunyan, would not trast me with it till I bad satisfied his 
scruples by letter ; assured him of my own full persuasion 
that the suspicion of plagiarism wus utterly groundless, 
and had represented to him that if there were any acci- 
dental resemblance, or, what was just possible, if it should 
appear that Bunyan might have heard of the book from 
some Dutch Baptist in England, or some Englishman who 
had lived in the Low Countries, how much better it were 
that = plain and short trath (which could not possibly be 





© Subsequently editor of a reprint of the First Edition of the 
Pilgrim's Progress,” issued by the Hanserd Knollys Society. 
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more than this) should be told by a friend than by an 
enemy. 

“Tt was represented to me that he had found in this 
‘book the Slough of Despond, the Hill of Difficulty, and 
‘Vanity Fair. The truth I believe to be, that no one who 
had seen the book contd read it. There is not the slightest 
resemblance or shade of resemblance in it to any one of 
the adventures of the ‘Pilgrim's Progress.’ The Fleming’s 
wilfol Pilgrimess turns from the high road to follow some 
people in a byway, and falls into a ditch: the plato which 

ts this was set down at once for the Slough of 
Despond. She passes through a village, it happens to be 
fair day thero ; she stops a little while in the crowd to look 
at some jugglers, and all that happens in consequence ia, 
that she is obliged, as is plainly told in Dutch, to take some 
pains in clearing herself from the lice which she had caught 
there. Would you desire anything more like Vanity Fair ? 
‘When they come in sight of Jerasalem, at the close of this 
day’s journey, the Pilgrimess, grown presumptuous, will 
climb among precipices, is blown over, and falls into » pit 
from whence there is no deliverer : on these three plates — 
#Ad the plates alone —has this false and impudent charge 
of plagiarism been made. 

“Twill take care that a copy of my intended edition 
shall be sent to you as soon as it is ready, which the pub- 
lisher intends it to be in the end of autumn. 

“T am almost hopeless when I ask, Will you come and see 
me, and let me row you on the lake, and guide you upon 
some of these mountains? You are not in harneys now; 
and I, who shall never be out of it, have always leisure to 
enjoy the company of a friend. I am going with my 
faraily to the Isle of Man for change of air and sea-bathing, 
which may bénefit some of my daughters, and also was & 
needful removal for myself, when the hot weather comes, to 
prevent or cut short that troublesome periodical disease 
which is now known by the name of the Hay-asthma, and 
the habit of which I hope I have weakened, if not broken, 
by travelling at the time of its recurrence. Our atay will 

VOL, Iv. x 
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not be extended beyond the end of June. If you will 
come to us in July,— and the earlier the better, — you shall 
have a cordial welcome; and you shall find me the same 
person in private that you have known me in print. Last 
year I underwent an operation which has restored me to 
the free use of my strength in walking, after being crippled 
many years by a sore infirmity: I thank God it has been 
effectually removed, and I am once more a sound man, able 
to accompany you for a whole day's excursion. If you 
lave not rcen this country you ought to see it; aad if 
you have, you will know it is worth secing again. And I 
should like to show you the books which are the pride of 
my eye and joy of my heart, the only treasure which I have 
ever been anxious of heaping together, and to read to you 
the papers which I have in progress, and to tell you the 
projects—so many of which death will cut ahort—of which 
Thave dreamt, or still hope to execute, and to talk with 
you of many things. Now tell me you will come,—and 
believe me yours, always with affectionate respect and 


= “ Rozgrr Souruer. 
James Montgomery, Eaq., Sheffield.” e 


It is impossible to transcribe this characteristic letter, 
so full of the frank and geniel spirit of the writer, 
without reiterating the expression of our regret thet 
the Sheffield poct never enjoyed at Koswick the op- 
portunity of social personal intercourse with the very 
individual to whom, of all his highly-gifted contempo~ 
raries, he would most heartily have responded, at this 
period, with ingenuous expression of thought and 
feeling. 

Some years before this period Montgomery called 
upon Mr. Holland with an individual who was anxious 
to deliver lectures in Sheffield on Klopstock’s “ Mes- 
siah,” a project which neither of the parties could en- 
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courage, the less so as a material object of the stranger 
was evidently to promote the sale of s new translation 
of the German epic, several cantos of which afterwards 
appeared in print. Montgomery having, at the request 
of the Rev. James Knight, compared this and two or 
three other versions with the original, addressed to this 
friend a series of strictures on the subject, from which 
Wwe extract a passage or tivo : — 


“TI cannot,” says the poet, “be quite reconciled to the 
idea of making the sufferings, death, and resurrection of our 
Saviour the theme of an heroic poem. St. Paul, when 
caught up into the third heaven, heard things which it is not 
lawful for man to utter. In the simple, colemn, and affect- 
ing narratives of the Evangelists we read things that can 
hardly be told in any other manner than as we find them 
there. They are translatable into any other language which 
men or angels speak, and with equal effect in all to those 
who can understand the plain words in their own tongue, 
which, corresponding with the original records, set forth the 
circumstances of that most wonderful of all the revesled 
counsels and purposes of God in its accomplishment — the 
redemption of the world. Every incident of the details, I 
acknowledge, may be made the theme of pulpit eloquence or 
glowing verse, — of sweet discourse, of tender recollection, 
or exalting gratitude,—till their ‘hearts burn within thom’ 
who hear or talk of these things by the way, ‘and eyes begin 
to shine ;” but to campile 2 mausoleum of fiction over the 
few relics (holy and beautifal, and not to be tonched by 
profane hands) which have been preserved for the Church to 
the end of time, by Matthew, Mark, Luke, end John, is 
barely pardonable. I speak with hesitance (though not on 
that account the leas from conviction), because such experi~ 
ments on sacred subjects have been made by some of the 
greatest of men not ‘inspired of God.’ Yet I would rather 
have seep, with ‘Mary Magdalen and that other Mary,’ ‘the 
body of Jexus’ Isid in ‘Joseph's own new tomb, hewn out 
of the rock,’ than that gorgeous sepulchre in modern Jeru- 

13 
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salem built over the supposed place in the garden, with its 
array of ministering priests, and thronged with pilgrims, 
adoring the dumb symbols, amidst the blaze of lamps, the 
fames of incense, and the sounds of music. As the latter, 
glorious indeed in its kind, is to the former, so is Klop- 
atock’s magnificent epos to the faithful testimony of the 
Evangelists, brief, and comparatively imperfect as each 
separate portion is, but, combined, presenting both (Urim 
and Thommim) light and perfection, before which that 
which the poet has made glorious ‘hath no glory in this 
respect, by reason of the glory that excelleth.’ 

“ This previous question being disposed of, differently, ac- 
cording to the different views, prepossessions, or taste of 
renders of all classes, —the ‘Messiah’ of Klopstock is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the greatest achievements of poetical 
power. The original is composed in hexameter verse, which 
in a copious, flexible, and plastic language, like the German, 
will allow of amplification and exuberance, both of thought 
and diction, absolutely unattainable, with good effect, in 
tongue like ours reluctantly bending to the yoke of liberty,— 
for such to an English reader that metre must be which 
not only admits but requires a style diffusive, complicated, 
and pleonastic, . . . In this anonymous blank-verse trana- 
lation [Longmans’, 1826] there are many noble passages 
seattered throughout the whole, not unworthy of the ori- 
ginal; but I feel quite certsin that no version, whether in 
prose or rhyme, could be made more than tolerable in our 
language to our taste. The florid prose, in French, of 
‘Telemachus,’ by Fenelon, and the elaborate pomp of Ges- 
nor’a ‘Death of Abel,’ in German, may be in one case a 
exquisite as champagne in Paris, or as palatable as hock on 
the banks of the Rhine; but both wiil be as heavy and 
muddling as factitious port in London. German hexameters 
are irreducible to British iambics,—the gamboling of the 
whale in the wide ocean compared with the floundering of 
the same unwieldy monster stranded in a narrow creek. 
Not but that British iambics may perform as great feats in 
verse as German hexameters: I would match them against 
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those even of Greece and Rome, in their own place; for the 
very conceptions of poets are, in fact, much more influenced 
and modified by the genins, idiom, and capabilities of the 
language in which they write, than authors themselves are 
aware; for the moment a man ¢hinks upon a thought (how- 
ever the thought may have been suggested) Ae shinks in 
words, and these constitute the rudiments from which the 
expression of it for communication to another mind is ela- 
borated. Perhaps no poem of high originality ean be 
perfectly translated into another tongue than that of its 
author.” 


Thia was followed by a second series of strictures, 
addressed by the poet to his friend, relative to some 
of the details of the ‘ Messiah,” which Mr. Knight, 
much as he admired the poem in the original German 
as a creation of genius merely, agreed with his friend in 
repudiating on theological grounds, In a comparison 
or rather contrast between the greatest of English and 
the greatest of German poets, Montgomery awards the 
palm of superiority to the former, on an important 
point, as follows : — 


“Klopstock, with licenses of language and facilities of 
composition which Milton neither had nor desired, is ever 
at the utmost etretch of his imaginstion to do all that he can 
on every occasion, instead of his best only ; he is neither 
master of himself nor his subject, and, consequently, not of 
his readers, while he exhausts all three by his efforta to exalt 
them. On the other hand, how calm, how atill, how self- 
possessed and yet majestic is Milton! §When he has been 
performing miracles of verse, es in the discomfiture and 
destruction of the fallen angels by Messiah, he appears #0 
‘unepent that, like the latter, he seems to ‘check his thunder 
in mid-voliey ;’ and it may be said of him, as he says in the 
context, ‘ yet half his strength he put not forth.’” 
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CHAP. LXVE 
1829, 


ARRIVAL OF GEORGE BENNET If ONGLAND.—LETIER 70 EOL 
LRTICR TO THE MIAES GALS — THE EXGLISH LAKES —DESCRIPLIVE 
NO*IGES.—LEPTER TO 3, MOKLAND,— ORIGINAL VERSLS.— LETTER, 
TO J, EVEREYT.—— COMVEESATIONS,—NOMD NABITS AXD INCIDENTS, 
—-MBTHODIET PREACHERS —™“ DOCTOR” SOUTHEY.— OFFICIAL VIsIT 
TO ‘THN HUGH MOORS. — MONTGOMERY WDLCOMES G DENXUT AT 
SUEETICLD~-LETTER TO ME. BENNET.—VISIT TO BXDOAR—" OLNEY 
urna.” 


On the 5th of Junc Mr. Bennet landed at Deal, and 
the following morning proceeded to London, from 
whence he wrote to Montgomery : — 


“This is ‘my dear, my native Jand!’*+ Bless the Lord, 
O my soul! and forget not all his benefits! As we pro- 
ceoded from Deal to Margate, surely never landscape ap- 
peared more beautiful to human being than all the country 
did to me ; ‘the eye was nover satisfied with seeing nor 
the enr with hearing’ the rural sights and roral sounds 
which convinced my heart that I was at length got home. 
The grass, the flowers, the trees, in gardens, flelds, and 
hedgerows, all English in colour, and form, and fragrance, 
eepecially the golden clusters of the laburnum, and the 
prodigality of ‘milk-white thorn,’ reminded me of all that 
Thad loved in youth, and was now again privileged to 
behold and enjoy after years of absence in strange climes.” 


This letter overtook Montgomery aud Rowland Hodg- 
won ut Keswick while they were together on a Bible 
tour in the north, and both immediately addressed 
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their common friend on the same sheet. The former 
says, that while he is writing, ‘our friend Montgomery 
is gone on an excursion to the top of Skiddaw, one of 
the highest mountains of this neighbourhood: when he 
Teturne, he will add # few lines to this letter.” 


James Montgomery to George Bennet. 


“Koswick, June 11. 1829. 
“My prsr Farenp, 

Your last letter, and the most welcome of all that 
have been received from you, from every quarter of the 
world, because it és the last, and written on British ground, 
reached me at this place just when J was setting out on an 
expedition to the top of Skiddaw. I hastily read it, and 
with a heart overflowing with joy at the good tidings which 
it brought of your arrival, I proceeded on my way, leaving 
to our good friend, Mr. R. Hodgaon, to occupy the first 
pages of a letter of congratulation, which we at once deter- 
mined to send to you, on your long-wished-for and now 
happily-accomplished return to your native country. But 
though my limbs, with the occasional help of a pony, bore 
me to the height of the magnificent mountain above-named, 
and though my eyes surveyed an immensity of horizon, 
comprehending land and sea, lakes, rivers, lulls, and woods, 
in the richest diversity, ell spread like a map beneath my 
feet, my mind, but especially my heart, has been engaged 
with you ali the forenoon; and from the stupendous ele- 
vation on which I stood, I saw not only the adjacent por- 
tions of the British Isles, which every eye may see on any 
clear day from thence, but I traced you all round the world, 
and the isles.of the South Seas, New Zealand, New Holland, 
China, the two Indies, Madagascar, South Africa, St. Helane, 
and all the oceans you have crossed, dividing and connecting 
the utmost regions of the earth, even to the very spot 
where you landed at length on our own dear shores, — all 
these were present to my spirit, and in each of these I 
could perceive that goodness and mercy had followed you 

x4 
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all the days of your long absence on a circumaarigation of 
charity, the first that haa been made by an individual since 
man fell, and the promise of s Saviour wes given. I will 
not flatter you I know it will humble you when I say that 
you are, in this respect, the most privileged of all that have 
lived, or do live, having alone done what never was before 
attempted, and what your late honoured and lamented com- 
panion was not allowed to achieve : the glory thus granted 
to you, you will lay at the Redeomer’s feet, and say, it is 
the Lord’s doing that I have been exalted to do this; and 
to hie name be all the praise. On the summit of Skiddaw, 
under the blue infinity of heaven above, end in the pre- 
sence of the widest compass of earth I ever saw, except 
‘once before, I laid my thank-offering on that altar not 
monde with hands, to Him who has been the refuge of his 
through all generations; to Him who, ‘before the 
mountains ware brought forth, tae God.’ I Jaid my thank-~ 
offering to Him there, for ali the deliverances which He has 
‘wrought for you, for all the mercies he has conferred spon 
you, for ali the good which I believe has been done éy you, 
during your long labours and many sufferings, and espe- 
cially for thie last evidence of his loving kindness towards 
you, and towards us, too, in answering our prayers, and 
bringing you safe to our own land and youra; and my 
heart’s desire and prayer for you was, that you may yet long 
be spared to toll of his goodness and his wonderful works, 
Me. Hodgson has so fally expressed my feelings in express- 
ing his ows, that Ineed add nothing further than ‘God 
Bless you!’ Yea, and you shall be blessed. 
“Tam truly your affectionate friend, 
“ Changed only as years have changed me, 
“J. Monreomenr, 


“ George Bennet, Eaq., ° 
‘Missionary House, Austin Friars, London.” 
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James Montgomery to the Mites Gales. 


“ Ambleside, June 7. 1629, 
“My peak Farenns, 

* A moment lost is gone for ever: no time to come 
can overtake the time gone by, Take this grave sentiment 
aa the fruit of my experience last evening, when I lost an 
opportunity which all the ages of eternity cannot restore. 
I rambled so far upon s wild range of craggy eminences 
that overlook this pretty little town, with ite white houses 
in the lap of a green valley, that I could not find my way 
back to secure the post, though I spent half an hour in 
geeking what seemed very plain-—a short road to the bot- 
tom; and, after all, had to turn back to the very point on 
which I eet out, and tread my steps again over the cir- 
euitous path by which I had ascended. This letter ought 
to have been written yesterday, and been delivered in Shef- 
field to-morrow ; but to-morrow will have become yesterday 
before it can reach its destination, and the consequence is 
that its contents must be very different from what they 
were intended to be: I do not even know whether it would 
have been addressed to you; I rather think that would 
have gone to my fellow-labourer, John Holland, in the 
Sunday School Union. It was my wish to send a message 
of affectionate remembrance to the teachers and friends of 
that institution, to be delivered to them at their anniversary 
meeting on Whit Monday, this year, the first that I have 
missed since 1813; and this comes nearer to the quick with 
me, because I believe I am the only person who has hitherto 
always been present, and always actively engaged in the 
business of that festival. But I must not fill this sheet 
with vain regrets, Though I may probably be on the top 
of Helvellyn, the mightiest of all the mighty mountains 
here, when they are assembled in the afternoon in the new 
Nether Chapel, I hope to be in spirit among them. And 
yet I anticipate that the endeared recollections of the first 
anniversary which was held in the old Nether Chapel will 
carry me back to times long past, and to a building as utterly 
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removed from the face of the earth as that day is from the 
light of the sun; but the sunshine of that day, and the 
shadows of that roof under which we then found the house of 
God and the gate of heaven, can never be forgotten, I do 
think, in this world or the next, by those who were on that 
oecasion baptized into one spirit and one body; for it bas 
every year been remembered as the Pentecost from which 
many a one went forth to the work of the Lord with renewed 
love, and faith, and zeal, and power to do it. Every day of 
every year gince, I believe it may be said that Sheffield bas 
been better, in some respects, for that day of that year. 

“On every successive anniversary during the eight years’ 
absence of our friend and founder, George Bennet, I have 
in one way or another reminded the meeting, that though 
in person at the ends of the earth, he was certainly among 
us in spirit, and his prayers and proises were ascending in 
our behalf to the throne of grace, which is found every~ 
where by all who would approach it, This year, to-morrow, 
his spirit and mine may meet where and when I had almost 
confidently predicted last time we should meet in our bodily 
presence, if both our lives were spared, I suppose you have 
not yet heard of his arrival on his native shore, or by eome 
means or other you would have contrived to have let me know. 
On my part, you may sny, I ought to have let you know be- 
fore now where I have been since I left home, and when I 
may be expected to return. JI have seldom had a fairer 
apology for not writing earlier than I have now to plead. 
‘My friend and I have been either so frequently from stage 
to stage in hurry and weariness of travelling, and such 
exercise as we have bean called upon to engage in at dif- 
ferent places, or we have been so hospitably entertained at 
private houses, that we have had little or no time at our 
disposal. 

“We attended six Bible meetings between Monday and 
Fridsy, and yesterday was the first breathing time that we 
could really enjoy; yet the enjoyment was perhaps the 
hardest fatigue we have yet undergone, Some kind ladies, 
who accompanied us from Kendal, made a party for an ex- 
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corsion. We breskfasted on the banks of Windermere, 
travelled over the intervening hills to Grasmere, and thence 
to Rydal, concluding the round by 8 visit to Mr, Words- 
worth, so that my epirits were sufficiently exhausted on our 
return hither to justify a ramble slone to recruit them; and 
then going further than I intended, the opportunity of 
writing to Sheffield was gone by; and thus, as I have said, 
a moment lost is lost for ever ! 

“] have little to aay concerning myself since I came away. 
I might make many complaints of personal infirmities, and 
mental sufferings, and so forth, which are my daily crosses 
whon I am from home, and make travelling, with all its 
healthful exercise and exhilarating changes of scone und 
society, little better than penance and pilgrimage to me; 
though in retrospect it always furnishes abundant materiale 
for thought, for thankfulness, and for hope also. Mercy 
and goodness hitherto, as on all former occasions, have fol- 
lowed me every step of the way ; and at the close of every 
stage and every day I have had cause to be humble and 
happy, though too often I have been neither one nor the 
other, as 1 ought to be. I cannot to-day— indeed, it must 
be put off till I can do it with the living voice—give you 
any particulars of our adventures: there have been none of 
aromantic character, nor any descriptive of the scenery 
which we have noticed,—indeed, we are only just entering 
into Lake-land ; the promise is great, and it will be my own 
fault if I am dieappointed. I may just say that I have seen 
the greatest lion here,— Wordsworth ; and the dens of two 
others,—the Opium Eater's, and Professor Wilson’s (Chris- 
topher North). Wordesworth’s house and grounds ere all 
that a poet could wish for in reason and reverie; for after 
having seem them and him, I said they were more beautiful 
and appropriate than he himself could have invented if he 
had the whole lakes, mountains, and all to have called into 
an arrangement of his own, in the happiest mood of his own 
mind. De Quincey’s cottage isa little nutshell of a house; 
but though I could discern nothing attractive about it, I 
should have been glad to have peeped in, if I could have 
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‘been to him what he was to me,—invisible. Professor 
‘Wilson’s is a handsome smali house and pleasure ground, of 
which I merely caught « glimpse as we rolled through the 
dust of the road before the slope on which it stands. He is 
there, and I have been offered an introduction, which I dare 
not accept... 
“TJ am very truly, your affectionate friend, 
«J, Mowraomznr. 
“To Miss 8, Gales, Shefficld.” 


James Montgomery to the Misses Gales. 


“Keswick, Juno 10, 1889, 
“My peas Farenys, 

“ You would.wonder why, in my letter from Amble- 
side, I did not acknowledge the receipt of two which yor for- 
warded to me st Kirkby Lonsdale. Theee met me yesterday 
evening at this place, having been twice redirected, and 
probably lain here some time before our arrival. I am 
orry, on Miss Franke’s account, that hers did not reach me 
sooner; but as that was nobody's fault, it would be idle to 
waste words and patience in wishing it to be otherwise. I 
could not write to her before to-day’s post, which I believe 
will reach her to-morrow; and as she is a woman, and will 
not easily be diverted from a good purpose, I hope it will 
place my ‘Garden Thoughts’ in the hands of half the fair 
ladies of York, though she did not receive my imprimatur. 
I will tell you the meaning of that word when I get home, 
if you think it worth your while to ask me: I might have 
done it in a quarter as many words as I have already used 
not to tell what now J will not tell from mere caprice, after 
making so much ado about nothing. The other letter, from 
Ockbrook, carried double, in the old-fashioned way—the 
husband before, the wife behind——Ignatius and Agnes on a 
pillion (as it ought to be), not quite as large as hin saddle. 
However, though the reception of an epistle from that 
Quarter startled me, being so accustomed to anticipate evil 
tidings, that good ones, sont express through s# different 
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Poat-offices, were the farthest of anything from my imagina- 
tion; yet, if I had reflected like a man of sound jeslings —I 
dare not hint I am not of sound smind—I might have 
guessed the very import of the despatches. I say, though 
the appearance of a letter from them fluttered me at first, it 
did contain what we must consider good tidinga at present, 
namely, that John James [the poet’s nephew] had received 
and accepted (in our congregation dialect) a call to go, as 
an assistant, into the school at Gracehill, in the north of 
Treland, where his father was, though one grade (Sarah can 
interpret that American torm) higher, some four-and-twenty 
years ago; and where Agnes was queen bee of such a hive 
‘88 no successor to her crown and dignity has been able since 
her abdication to maintain. John James, therefore, will 
return to his native country, though not to his native place, 
which lies » few miles distant, and is called, in the language 
of Irishmen, Ballymaquiggan, but in that of brethren and 
sisters, Gracefield. I only desire for him,—and my desire 
becomes prayer when I consider of bow much importance to 
himself, both in time and eternity, this change in its issues 
may be, his whole future course of life turning off almost at 
aright angle from this point, like a river running east, by 
the intervention of a mountain diverted southward, —that 
so far as bis father has been a faithful follower of Christ, 
the son may tread in the steps of the father, and avoid those 
of—him who is next of kin, and bears the least amiable of 
jl names—unele,* I am sure he did right in going to 
Ockbrook, and equally confident that he does right now in 
leaving it. . . . So far I had written yesterday night, and 
had intended to have finished and forwarded the same this 
evening, but the morning brought me Mr. Bennet's and 


* The Rev. John James Montgomery has long been an able and 
highly respected minister among the Moravians; and we may add, 
that however the poet might choose to designate as “the least 
amiable of all names” that which indicated the relationship which 
he bore to his nephew, the latter never epoke to or of his “ uncle” 
without feeling that the term was expressive of reciprocal affection 
and respect. 
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Mr, Wilberforce’s letters; thanks to your goodness for 
sending them. Mr. Bennet’s Mr. Hodgson and I have 
answered as promptly as possible; and thaé, after returning 
from 6 tour of nearly six hours on the top of Skiddaw, has 
thrown me too late to close this sheet for the post. If 
Mr, Ackermann should send a proof-sheet on Wednesday, or 
earlier, please enclose it to me, care of W. D. Crewdson, Esq., 
Kendal; if later, please ask Mr. John Hoiland to revise it, 
and send it back, stating that Iam notathome. ... I 
will fll up the remainder of my paper with what will form 
a chapter of my ‘Tour to the Lakes, when that shall be 
written,—which may be when I am a few years younger, 
an event not likely to take place for a hundred yeara to 
como. But, first, I must thank you for kindness to Mr. 
Ramftler [a Moravian minister]. I have thought of entitling 
the adventure, which will only be a fragment of the day 
(June 10.), the ‘Bowder Stone ;’ that is, the boulder stone. 
And thus it came to pass:—yesterday we took ‘the drive 
round Derwentwater;’ a kind of coasting journey in a 
crazy car round the lake. When we arrived at George 
Bridge, the driver asked us if we would go a mile out of 
our way to seo the ‘Bowder Stone,’ which he thought would 
be a thing very much in our way, as persons strolling about 
the country in quest of wonderful sights. We agreed to 
go. Now, the Bowder Stone is an enormous fragment of 
rock, fatlen from the moon, or elsewhere, which lies on the 
‘bank of the stream, surrounded by mountains and della in 
every direction. The best description I can give you will 
be in the words of Mary Caradus,—there’s a name for 
you!--who would not change it for the best of bad hus- 
bands in this world, where they abound! ‘Mary Caradus 
‘begs leave to inform the ladies and gentlemen who visit the 
mountains snd Jakes near Keswick, that she continues at 
the Bowder Stone House, and attends all parties desirous 
of seeing that enormous fragment of rock, supposed to be 
the largest in the world, and which resembles a ehip lying 
upon its keel. The dimensions are as follows:—in the 
length, 82 feet; perpendicular height, 86 ditto; circum- 
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ference 82 feet; contains 28,000 solid feet, and weighs 
1971 tons, 18 hundred weight” Thus far Mary Carodus, 
an ancient dame, who seems herself a chip of the old block, 
and lives in a house about half as big as this Bowder Stone, 
which lies so plain by the way-side that a pair of old 
‘woman's eyes are hardly necessary in addition to one’s own 
to see it. However, Mary bas good reasons for lending hers; 
she ekes out 8 living from this stone, which to her (I hope, at 
Teast) is bread and cheese, and tobacco withal. To this great 
atone is attached a ladder with railing sadly out of repair, by 
which you monnt to the top, where there is a seat for two 
persons, and standing room for at least half dozen more, 
who may choose to riak their necks and limbs. Just a3 we 
arrived, a chaise and pair set down a lady and gentleman, 
to whom I readily gave precedence. They and their guide 
mounted, and I soon followed. This guide was explaining 
the various points of prospect, mountains, &c., in view, to 
the twain who occupied the seat. The gentloman was in o 
light-coloured dress, with a white hat, a brown face, and 
altogether had an air of sufficient importance about him to 
make me willing to believe that he conld be nothing less in 
the scale of nobility than an ear), We were so close upon 
the spot that it was scarcely possible to avoid speaking, 
unless we wished to appear too proud or too perverse. 
Glancing hastily round at the magnificent scene, and look- 
ing at the bed of the river, which, to use a phrase well 
understood of another stream thirty miles off, seemed to 
flow with stones rather than water, I said, ‘ There is nothing 
wanting bere but water.’ ‘ Y-e-s,’ drawled out the gentle- 
man in a tone 80 low, and so between hia teeth, that it might 
have been by his teeth, instead of a good sharp bite. I was 
60 chilled that I shrank—at least my tongue did —like a 
sensitive plant; I said no more, but, turning round, went 
down the ladder, stumblingly enough, yet grasping rails 
and steps by turns, so that I arrived safely at the bottom, 
determining, a4 I have many times done before, never again 
to speak the first word to s great man, that my pride might 
not hazard being mortified by a rebuff from his. The 
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vexation haunted me al! the way back to Grange Bridge, 
and there it was frightened away by a circumstance which 
might have been much more lamentable then a pin-prick of 
vanity in its weakest part. I told you we were in a car; 
this machine had already broken under us, but had bean 
botched up at s public house by the way-side. I, however, 
to spare my own bones as well as the horses’ walked most 
of the way afterwards. On the bridge, a long, narrow, 
stone one, overlaid with loose gravel six inches deep, the 
horse had not strength to draw us all,—Mr. W. Thomas 
and myself, besides the driver, who was alone enough for 
such a journey. In struggling, the horse laid his fore feat 
on the battlement of the bridge, but, unable to keep his hold, 
providentially fell within, and we all scrambled out as 
hastily as we could, without injury. This gave me some- 
thing else to think about than the proud man’s contumely. 
Next morning I learnt he waa gaoler of « certain prison, 
where I hope never to be confined for debt or worse cause, 
and that he had been married only two days. I forgave 
him, then, and even formed excuses for him. 

“This day (June 11.), immediately after reading Mr. 
Bennet’s and Mr. Wilberforce’s letters— both of which I 
ehall duly answer—I eet ont, with Mr. Hodgson’s two ser- 
vants and a guide, to Skiddaw, though I had some of the 
weight of Ielvellyn yet on my shoulders. The morning 
was fine, but the prospect below was hazy, and my mind 
‘was too much occupied with the South Ses Islands, and all 
the strange and savage lands and oceans which our friend 
had visited during his eight years’ cireumnavigation of the 
world, to notice, as I otherwise might have done, the im- 
mensity of land and sea, in every diversity of form, that 
lay beneath my feet. On the very summit, after I had 
‘breathed my fervent thankegiving to God for ali the good- 
ness and mercy that had accompanied him on all his way, 
I wrote hie name on a slate-stone with a lead pencil, and 
the date of his landing in England. This I threw upon « 
pile that supports the flag-staf on the highest peak; and 
though mortal eye may never see the record, and the first 
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shower may efface it, I felt something more than romantic 
pleasure in writing and leaving this memorial there of the 
best intelligence which we have received from him since he 
aailed,—his happy return home. Thomas, Joseph, and I then 
heartily drank his good health and safe convoy to Sheffield in 
pure brandy, for we could not find a drop of water to dilute 
it. The vast convexity of the mountain is covered with 
thin broken pieces of alate, the storms of ages having shat- 
tered the original crest of rock. I thought it looked like 
the field of the battle of Armageddon, strewn with the 
splinters of swords, and shields, and the wreck of armour, 
long after the bodies of the slain had been devoured by the 
fowls of heaven. Farewell, God bless you! 
“ Your affectionate friend, 


«J. Monraomenrr. 
“Miss Sarah Gales, Shofficld.” 


James Montgomery to John Holland. 


“Kirkby Lonadale, June 20, 1829. 
“Mr pear Farenp, 

“ Your kind letter reached me at Penrith on Monday 
morning. We have had such a week of hurry and journoy- 
ing from place to place, and I bave been occasionally 20 
unwell from anxiety among strangers, and exhaustion from 
thinking to little purpose, and speaking I hope not slways 
to none, that I have had neither spirit nor leisyre to write, 
Even kindness d nothing but kindness have we ex- 
perienced—is oppressive to one eo framod as I am; and 
though I am full of complaints at this moment, yet if I were 
to utter them they would be all agaiust myself, and would 
probably awaken very imperfect sympathy in the minds of 
those most willing to compassionate me,—for I hope they 
would be scarcely intelligible, I will therefore say no more 
concerning them. Arrangements have been made for Bible 
meetings on four successive daye next week, from Monday 
to Thorsday inclusive; and if we happily survive so much 
exertion, excitement, and enverment aa they promise, — 
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jndging by what similar opportunities have already pro- 
duced or required, — we hope to reach Sheffield on Saturday 
afternoon, June 27., by way of Settle, Skipton, Colne, Brad- 
ford, Wakefield, and Bernsley. Please to request Mr. Black- 
well to forward the ‘Iris,’ addressed to me, at the Post 
Office, Skipton, where any letter from home may also meet 
me if despatched not later than Tuesday, after which it will 
‘be uncertain where I may be caught.—You mention the 
haunts of poets among the mountains where I have been 
wandering; and I doubt not, if you had been in my circum- 
stances, you would have much more benefited by the oppor- 
tunity of indulging honourable curiosity than I have done. 
I wish, indeed, I bad more of your spirit than I have; for 
T am sure (if I understand you rightly) I should then escape 
many miseries, and put myself in the way of many felicities, 
instead of reversing the law of nature, as I often do, to fall 
from mere fear of them into the former, and shrink, I know 
not why, from the latter, evan when they court me. How- 
ever, I have not been without many delightful lucid inter 
vals since I left home, and have had the hardihood not only 
to call upon Wordsworth, with a body-guard of fair Indies, 
and # poet, the son of a poet, to introduce me; but, on the 
ast day of our stay at Keswick, I ventured to rap at the 
door of my friend the Laureate, though I knew that he and 
his family were gone from home; but I heard that Mrs. 
Coleridge was keeping house for him, and, on the ground 
of former acquaintance with her husband, I plucked up 
courage to introduce myself to her, and avail myself of the 
opportunity of looking at the well-farnished shelves and 
through the windows of the poet’s study. His house and 
library are such as even you, with all your moderation, 
might be forgiven for coveting — with the salvo, that he 
should be no poorer. But I cannot give any particolars 
here, writing as E do in an inn, sud in great haste, not 
knowing when I may bave another leisure hour, as we are 
going off almost immediately to Caaterton, where we are to 
‘be entertained 1 day or two in the hospitable family of 
‘W. W. Carus Wilson, father to the Rev. W. Carus Wilzon, 
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a clergyman in this neighbourhood, who has been several 
times at Sheffield, on Christian anniversary occasions, and 
of whom I may tell you something more on my return. I 
think I mentioned, in my last letter to the Misses Gales, that 
I had ascended both Helvellyn and Skiddaw. From the 
top of the former I saw, for the first time since I left it, 
more than forty years ago, my native country. Beyond the 
Solway Frith the undulating bills of Scotland, in a blne- 
grey line (the atmosphere being very hazy), were dimly dis- 
cernible. X had not calculated on this; and the scene took 
mo so by surprise, that, though I was not prepared by any 
romantic anticipation, the singular motion which stirred my 
spirit within ma, and made the blood in my veins, as it 
‘were, run back to the fountain from which they were filled, 
‘was even more deeply agitating than I could have imagined. 
— At Keswick I had the yet more mysterious pleasure of 
shaking hands with a being thrice as old as Methuselah (I 
presume), though I cannot tell the age of the invisible 
within a few hundred years. And it was on invisible lite- 
rally, for the hand that I grasped came out of darkness, and 
was the colour of darkness — ‘black, but. comely ;’ it was 
a left hand, and evidently that of a female, very small, and 
most delicately proportioned, ‘ With fingers long, and fit to 
touch the Inte” Yet neither the Iady’a age, nor the beauty 
of that specimen of herself which was presented to my eyo, 
tempted me to puts gold ring on the wedding finger. I 
cannot describe the strange sensation which I experienced 
when this, the hand of » mummy (and nothing but the 
hand of a mummy), was put into mine, and examined it as 
a relic of a fellow-creature, ‘of the first order of fine forms, 
who might have been Pharaoh’s daughter hereelf, or her 
maid, and this the very hand that first touched the ark of 
bulrushes, and, lifting up the veil, disclosed the face of the 
infant Moses to the compassionate friends—‘and behold 
the babe wept.’ There I must leave you to finish the pic- 
ture and imagine the reat of my reverie, for I must conclude. 
Pen and ink are both so bad that I can scrawl no more, and 
wy time is gone. —I was on a journey by land and water 
=a 
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across Windermere and the intervening hills to the head of 
Coniston Water, on Whit Monday. In a lovely, lonely lene 
near the latter, I walked daring the teachers’ meeting in the 
afternoon. My heart overflowed with affectionate remem- 
‘rance of the occasions on which J had in former years spent 
so many beppy houra, and my prayers were fervently 
offered for you all. Pray give my kindest regards to my 
dear friends in the Hartshead. If I do not write to them 
again they may expect me this day fortnight, as above in- 
timated. Remember me respectfully to Mr. Blackwell and 


‘Mr. Roberts. 
“T am very truly, your friend, 
“ Mr. John Holland.” “J, Montcommer. 


‘We do not learn exactly when the two friends re- 
turned to Sheffield; the latest date of any memento of 
their tour is that of the following lines, composed 


“ For Misa Elizabeth Carus Wilson, of Casterton, on the 
Anniversary of ker Birthday, June 22. 1829, 


“ Another year— Of trial here 
At length has passed away; 
But Mercy crowned —Its weary round 
‘With one more Sabbath day: 
‘Though each had been a day of grace, 
Tt was the last that won the race. 
“ When saffering life — Shall end ita strife 
In death’s serene repose ; 
Be Sabbath reat —- On Jesu’s breast, 
‘Its everlasting close; 
‘Your daily crows may you Isy down, 
To gain an everlasting crown !” 


James Montgomery to James Everett. 
“ Sheifield, July 11, 1899, 
«My pear Frrexp, 
“Mr. Holland affords me an opportunity, of which I 
gladly avail myself, to send you a hearty invitation to take 
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‘Up your quarters in the Hartshead, for as many daya and 
nights as you please, during the approaching Conference: 
‘The Misses Gales will be happy to show you, and Mra. 
Everett if she accompanies you, any kindness in their 
power. The arrangements of business during Conference 
would require such punctuality, &., that, without putting 
‘Misses G. to an inconvenience beyond what I can feel to 
be right, I could not ask any preacher who has to visit 
Sheffield officially to pitch his tent here; but your presence 
and company will not disturb their domestic affairs, while 
i¢ will give us all much pleasure. 
“T am, truly, 
“ Your obliged friend, 
“J. Mowraomerr, 
“ Mr, James Everett, Manchester.” 


August 1. Mr. Everett arrived at Sheffield, and 
was very cordially received in the Hartshead: what 
follows ia mainly derived from notes made by him at 
the time. After giving his friend some account of his 
excursion in Wales, in the autumn of the preceding 
year, the poet passed to details connected with his re- 
cent trip to “ Lakeland,” which had afforded him much 
pleasure. He knew Southey was not at home; but 
his house at Keswick, being left in charge of Mra, 
Coleridge, was easily accessible to our poet on men- 
tioning his name ; so that although he did not enjoy the 
satisfaction of seeing the Laureate, as he would fain have 
done had the arrangements for this tour been under 
his own contro}, he could not deny himself the plea- 
sure of communing, for a few minutes, with the gentus 
doci in the Laureate’s study, and where the MS. of 
‘ A Tale of Paraguay" was placed before him by one 
whom no reader of Byron’s unfeeling satire, or to whom. 
the history of her own husband was familiar, could look 
upon with indifference. He had, as we have seen, the 
gratification of an interview with Wordsworth, to whom 
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he had been introduced in London several years,pre- 
viously, and who, as he now learnt for the first time, 
had once called with Mrs. Wordsworth in the Harts- 
head, but he was from home, and they did not leave 
their names. The scenery of Ambleside, he said, was 
so rich and striking, that a poet like Wordsworth had 
nothing to do but to go forth, and sketch what was 
before him—take up what lay in every direction 
ready to his hand, and reproduce it in terms which, 
from him, must needs be poetically descriptive. To 
stranger, on the other hand, the scenery was so novel, 
that before it could be read, it ought to be studied like 
a new language: indeed, the landscape there, as in 
every locality where the scenery is very striking, has a 
language of its own. About Keawick there is, said he, 
“a mob of mountains; ” but hastily adding, as if that 
were a low or derogatory phrase, ‘a multitude of 
them.” The entrance to Ambleside from Keawick he 
described as singularly magnificent and impressive, the 
two noble rocky pikes rising conspicuously in the dis- 
tance; while all is expectation as to the prospect about 
to open upon you, and which, so far from disappointing 
hope, appears every moment, while you advance, rather 
to exceed it. At Keswick the poet and his colleagues 
held a Bible meeting, and as some of them were dis- 
senters, it was thus found necessary to proceed with 
caution, lest they should encounter difficulty in the 
form of high church prejudice. From the top of 
Helvellyn he obtained a glimpse of Scotland, first 
dimly seen in the distance, like a faint cloud, and then 
becoming rather more distinct; and at the moment 
the vision brightened on his eye, the thought darted 
into his mind that, for the first time since he was four 
yeers old, he was looking on his native country. “ Hel- 
vellyn,” he said, “ must be fine in winter, when covered 
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with snow, or when its magnificent waterworks, its 
congregated cascades and cataracts, are tumbling down 
its sides.” He only saw one pretty rill tinkling from 
stage to stage at the top ; “ the grander fells, with which 
‘Wordsworth must be familiar, were all from home at 
the time of my visit to Aie mountain, as I was at the 
time of his visit to Sheffield,” 

After supper, which he always took,— but sparingly, 
except when he bad been speaking, and then he in- 
duiged rather more freely in this meal,— he opened the 
Bible, saying, “* Mr. Everett, you must chaplain for us 
while you stay here, and I will be clerk for you:” he 
then read the first Psalm with unaffected simplicity 
and pathos, After prayer, he mixed a tumbler of 
randy and water, and placing the glass on the hob, 
lighted his pipe, smoking, sipping, and conversing till 
‘bed-time: this may be said to have been invariably his 
habit at this time ; and, indeed, it was so in after years. 
In speaking of prayer, he mentioned, as we have heard 
him do on more than one occssion, an expression 
uttered by Mrs. Fry on her knees, in allusion to the 
pecuniary embarrasements of her family,—‘“ The waters 
compassed me about, even to the soul: the depths 
closed me round about, the weeds were wrapped about 
my head,” &c.* After a pleasant conversation, relative 
to what had been done by Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Scott, since the friends last met, Montgomery said he 
had been labouring during the past month to finish his 
poem, the “Chronicle of Angels,” of about 300 lines, 
which he at first intended for Ackermann’s “ Forget- 
me-Not,” but finding it too long, he had laid it aside. 
Singularly enough, some time afterwards he received a 
letter from Alaric Watts, asking him to write a long 


© Jonah, ii, S—7, 
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poem to accompany a fine engraving, after a picture 
by an American artist, representing Jacob's vision of 
the “ladder set up on the earth, and the top of which 
reached to heaven; the angele of God ascending and 
descending upon it,” for his “Souvenir.” He was 
struck by this undesigned coincidence, and agreed to 
finish and to send the poem accordingly, especially as 
‘Watts promised to give him the beautiful drawing from 
which the plate was executed. 

Aug. 2. Before breakfast in the morning, the poet 
read the “* Daily Words,” a verse of scripture and one 
of a hymn from the Moravian “Text Book;" and 
then a chapter from the Old and New Testament, 
He was not what would generally be called a good 
teader, having but an indifferent voice: he was, how- 
ever, always interesting, and often impressive; and 
when the subject was the sufferings of our Saviour, his 
tones, influenced by his feelings, became peculiarly 
tender and affecting. He read poetry better than 
prose. In the forenoon the two friends went to 
Carver Street Chapel, and heerd the Rev. Jahex 
Bunting preach. ‘ He is,” said Montgomery, “ a great 
man: he delivers the most important scriptural truths 
in such a way as to make them appear plain and 
familiar ; so much so, indeed, that some of his intel- 
ligent hearers are occasionally almost tempted to 
believe they could themselves do what he does with so 
much apparent ease: yet they are very much mis- 
taken; for that very simplicity of language which 
involves 20 much fulness and fitness of thought, shows 
also how perfectly the preacher has attained that ‘art 
to conceal art,’ which is the result of successful study, 
T heard him constantly when he was stationed at 
Sheffield several years since, and still remember many 
of his sermons.” In the afternoon they went to 
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Ebenezer Chapel, and heard the Rev. David M‘Nicoll, 
8 fervent and intellectual Wesleyan preacher, with 
whose discourse Montgomery was much pleased; and 
to the same place again, in the evening, to hear the 
Rev. Richard Watson, a truly great and good man, of 
whom, said Montgomery, “‘ the more you hear him in 
the pulpit, on the platform, or amidst the social circle, 
the more you admire him. There is something of 
what may be called the melancholy of greatness in his 
face and figure, which seems in accordance with the 
grandeur and comprebensiveness of his thoughts, which 
have always reference to the bearing of some great 
religious object on the world’s welfare.” To hear to- 
gether three such preachers in one day, was a treat of 
which the two friends could never anticipate the repeti- 
tion, Evening in the Hartshead passed with devotional 
exercises, the pipe, glass, and conversation, as before. 
Montgomery spoke of Cottle on this, as on every occa- 
sion, with kindness, as having not only written credit- 
able verse, but as having been the early and generous 
patron of several poets so greatly superior to himself, 
whose friendship he never lost, He also expressed 
high admiration of Pascal, whose “ Thoughts” appeared 
like emanations of pure intellect, moulded with mathe- 
matical precision; but they should be read in the 
original language of the author, to which no translation 
could do justice. Collins, he said, had long had an 
English edition lying in sheets, awaiting an Introduc- 
tion by John Foster, the celebrated essayist, who, dis- 
satisfied with two attempts, successively written and 
discarded, would in the end do justice to his theme. 
The drift of Foster, he believed, was to show the 
compatibility of religion with business,—an important 
subject ; and the essayist would go into the subtleties 
of it: he might begin at the North Pole, but he would 
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work his way through every zone of argument and 
illustration, till he reached the destined goal, Baxter, 
he said, was an extraordinary man, as his writings 
evinced: although he amplified so much, the process 
with him was not merely expansion, but addition: he 
did not beat an inch of gold into an acre of leaf, In his 
works he will live for ever. 

Aug. 3. Mr. Everett suggested Jeremy Taylor as a 
good subject for an essay; and instanced his “ Holy 
Living and Dying” 2s a suitable book for Collins's 
series. Montgomery concurred, and promised to bear 
the subject in mind.* On this day, he said, he had for 
the first time fairly sat down to his Essay for the “* Life 
of Brainerd.” He wasa man whose spirit appeared too 
keen for the body ; so much so, indeed, that it was to 
be apprehended a perusal of his journal might dis- 
courage some sincere Christians, when they found ove 
who was 80 holy all rapture in the morning and in the 
evening suffering from equally great depression. He 
adverted to Newton and Romaine, as having been very 
useful as well as remarkable preachers in their day, 
He had introduced a sketch of the character of Newton, 
in contrast with that of Cowper, in his preface to the 
“Olney Hymns.” Romaine was not a favourite author 
with him: he once heard him in the last century; and 
should never forget the gravity of his aspect, and the 
solemnity of hie manner. Of the Rev. Henry Moore 
(the biographer of John Wesley), whom they had heard 
at the Methodist chapel, Montgomery said: “ He is a 
preacher of the old school, with touches that remind 
you he is an Irishman: there was, among other striking 
passages in his prayer, one very fine sentiment —‘ God 
acta smc ot eco te sn 
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save the king; let not his greatness perish with him in 
the dust, but let him be great before theo!’ That is of 
the very essence of the sublime.” 

Aug. 45, Mr, Everett dined both days with 
Montgomery, in parties with Methodist preachers who 
were in Sheffield on account of the Conference. A 
meeting in aid of the Society for promoting Christi- 
anity among the Jews being at hand, some one remarked 
that the fruit of these efforts appeared small in com- 
parison with the expenditure by which they were main- 
tained; adding, that they seemed to be suffering under 
the judicial sentence of God. Montgomery: “ If that be 
the case, Christians appear to have been wicked enough 
to execute it; but surely it is uot right that the younger 
brother, after he has been received into his father's 
house as a prodigal, should turn upon the elder and 
persecute him.”* Talking of an American preacher, it 
was said the question had arisen the previous day as to 
whether his name was Ammet or Hamet. Montgomery: 
“A Sheffielder is not to be trusted with a word in 
which H is concerned.” Mr. Hamet was presently 
introduced: he mentioned that the President, General 
Jackson, whose wife had died shortly before he left 
the United States, was himself half a Methodist, through 
the influence of her piety; for ahe not only attended 
the Methodist ministry, but prayed with and exhorted 
penitents in the camp meetings, in the performance of 
which duty the General said he would rather see his 
wife than a dozen ministers! Montgomery: “ Halfa 
Methodist! He was more than that, judging from the 


* At this time he composed the “Lament of the Jews over 
their roined City,” commencing — 
“Lo! by the Gentiles in their pride 
Jerusalem is trodden down,” &c.— Orig. Hymas, 
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conduct of his better half.” Speaking of politicians, he 
said, ‘We have some clever theorists, who appear to 
know little of practice in the management of national 
affairs ; and some clever practical men of business, who 
seem to be utterly ignorant of theory. We want a few 
able statesmen to step in between them at this crisis: 
‘Wellington, for one, appears to be the man—but years 
must prove it,” Years did prove it! 

Aug. 6. A partyin the Hartshead. Some person 
present spoke of the Laureate as ‘Doctor Southey.” 
Mr, Everett said that Southey once reproved him for 
using the title in addressing him personally: “Call me 
Mr. Southey,” said he. Montgomery: “ He was in the 
right: if I were to receive the same title in the same 
way, I would not use it.” No,” said Miss Gales, “it 
must be Sir James; that will be best!” Isaac Walton's 
“ Angler” being mentioned, Mr. Everett asked the 
poet whether he had ever exercised the craft himself? 
Monigomery: “Yes; once at Eckington, and caught 
fish too,—to their evident surprise,—and no leas to my 
own, that they should be such fools as to swallow a 
baited hook of mine.” 

Aug. 7. To day he accompanied several gentlemen, 
his fellow managers of the Sheffield Waterworks Com- 
pany, to the summit of the High Moors, to inspect the 
site of anew dam. He gave a graphic account of this 
 moss-trooping expedition,” as he called it; describing 
how they traversed for some miles the “Jong canse- 
way,” which was trodden by the carrier nd his pack~ 
horse in former times; the clambering over tumble- 
down walls; the plunging through deep heather; and 
getting enveloped in a mist so thick that the very 
heavens appeared to be descending and condensing 
about them. So far the abstract of Mr. Everett's 
memoranda of a week, 
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On the 11th of August Montgomery embraced his 
Jong-absent friend Mr. Bennet; and on the following 
day presided at a crowded meeting of religious persona 
of various denominations, held in Queen Street Chapel, 
for the parpose of welcoming the missionary to his 
native town. As the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
was at this time aitting in Sheffield, many of the 
preachers felt interested in the proceedings, and par- 
took of the gratification experienced by those who saw 
how entirely the mind and soul of the poet were stirred 
and poured out on this occasion. Mr. Bennet himself 
although a gentlemanly, well-informed, pious, and very 
closely observant individual, was not a fluent speaker ; 
‘but he had seen, felt, suffered, and enjoyed so much 
with which his audience was concerned, that every one 
felt that his presence was e circumstance, if not unique 
in the history of missions, yet the only one in which a 
townsman, after speaking for two hours on matters of 
such deep and solemn, as well as of lively and exciting 
interest, might have concluded with the words which 
the Roman poet puts into the mouth of the wandering 
Bneas : — 

« qureque ipse mizerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 


Tf you are st York,” he writes to Miss Rowntree, 
August 18th, “you will probably have seen Mr. George 
Bennet, and heard some of his exceedingly curious and 
animating accounts of the work of God among the heathea 
in the Pacific isles. He is in extraordinary good health 
and spirits, and I hope that ho hss much good work at 
home to do, in the cause of God and man, to which be 
hes consecrated what I think he may truly call so many 
of the best years of his life. I told you,” he proceeds, 
‘that I had been in Westmoreland, &., and for the first 
time I visited the lakes and mountains of that romantic 
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poetic region. I climbed to the top of the ‘mighty Hel- 
yellyn,’ Skiddaw, &c. I saw Wordsworth; did not see 
Southey; would not see another lion of that neighbour- 
hood and longed and hoped, but in vain, to see a fourth.” 


While Mr. Bennet was at Sheffield, he not only 
entered largely on the subject of his recent adventures 
in conversations with Montgomery, but importuned 
him in the name of friendship and religion to under- 
take to prepare for publication such an account of the 
missionary voyages and travels of himself and the late 
Rev. D. Tyerman, as their collective written materials 
and the vivd voce information of the survivor might 
enable him to produce. Our friend felt that the task 
involved delicate responsibilities, not merely of a literary 
but of a higher nature—the interest of that great mia- 
sionery cause in furtherance of which the deputation 
had circumnavigated the globe: this and some other 
considerations led him to pause and hesitate at first. 
But, on the other hand, he was compelled to admit that 
he had a comprehensive knowledge of the special object 
and general bearings of the undertaking, and an entire 
sympathy with its patrons and agents; besides which 
there appeared to be no other person to whom, all things 
considered, the work could be entrusted with the same 
confidence of success. He therefore, after explaining 
to Mr. Bennet the terms on which he would under- 
take the compilation, consented to respond favourably 
should any negotiation be opened with him officially by 
the directors of the London Missionary Society. Such 
overtures were presently made, and received by him 
while on a Bible tour with his friend Rowland Hodg- 
son: how he responded to them will be seen from the 
following letter :— 
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James Montgomery to George Bennet, 


“ Redcar, Bept. 12. 1839. 
“ My pear Farem, 

“Mr. Hodgson and I arrived bere on Saturday lest. 
You might well begin your letter to Aim with these words, 
«Man proposeth, but God disposeth.’ He ‘proposed’ to 
spend the Sanday with me here, and on Monday to proceed 
with our companion — Mr, Ackworth, of Cambridge —on a 
Bible tour into Durham and Northumberland, during the 
present week; but the Lord ‘disposed’ otherwise. Mr. H. 
was unwell when we left Darlington on Saturday morning ; 
he grew worse on the journey ; and when we arrived here 
was obliged almost immediately to take to his bed, from 
which he has never risen since for more than a few 
moments at atime. His complaint was a violent attack of 
cholera morbus. . . . We have hed a week of most anxious 
and, at times, of agonised suspense and suffering, by sym- 
pathy with him, and fear for ourselves and those to whom 
he is most deservedly dear, that we might almost auddeniy 
lose him, He had been uncommonly well, cheerful, and 
vigorous during the first fortnight of our journey, and his 
exertion in speaking at public meetings seemed rather to 
refresh than weary him; to renew rather than to exhaust 
his spiritual and bodily strength. But the Lord was pleased 
to touch him, and the bodily strength passed away like a 
breath, bat I believe the spiritual has never failed; he bas 
borne all his sore sufferings with meek and humble resig- 
nation to the will of hie heavenly Father. We were to 
have gone with Mr. Ackworth into Cleveland next week; 
‘but here we must remain till he has sufficiently recruited 
to return .home, which, I trust, will be in the course of 
the fortnight. Ihave just now stepped into his room to tell 
him that I am writing to you. He sends bia kindest Chrie- 
tian remembrance; and acknowledges that goodness and 
mercy have hitherto supported him through the dark valley 
and the deep waters, which he bas been required to pass 
20 unexpectedly; but the land of Brvnan, this time, we 
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believe, lies beyond ; and we hope it will be long before he 
ia called to walk through that shadow of death, and cross 
that river (the Jordan between time and eternity), beyond 
which the reat that remaineth for the people of God ia 
found in the Canaan above. Miss Phillips and Miss Fanny 
Preston desire to be remembered kindly to you and by you. 
May you have much of the presence and power of the Lard 
with you in your missionary engagements! J almost tremble 
‘at the prospect of labours appointed for me next week; but 
I will not be quite dismayed with the overwhelming con- 
sciousness of my own infirmity, knowing where I may be 
aupplied with everlasting strength; and my prayer is, that 
I may have faith to pray for it, and faithfulness to employ 
it, 20 far ag a measure may be entrusted to me, for the glory 
of God, the promotion of his kingdom upon earth, and the 
fortherance of my own soul’s salvation. 

“T must now say a few words in reference to the subject 
of Mr. Arundel’s note respecting the ‘ Missionary Journal.’ 
Having already frankly explained to you the grounds on 
which I must claim a remuneration if [ undertake the work, 
Tcannot more equitably estimate what I think it ought to 
‘be, than by showing what I have received for much easier 
and more pleasant employment as acompiler, You have 
seen the ‘Christian Psalmist’ and the ‘Christian Poet;’ 
for each of these I was paid one hundred pounds ; neither of 
thom cost me anything more than what was to myself ex- 
ceedingly delightful occupation of leisure hours, in reading 
and selecting from many miscellaneous volumes such ma- 
eriale as suited my purpose. The preface to each of these, 
of course, took more thought and pains, neither of which I 
spared. Now, I can form little idea of the amount of manual 
labour in transcribing, and mental exercise in reducing and 
modifying such portions of Mr. Tyerman’s immense and 
maltifarious journal ag may be requisite to form the balk of 
the intended volame; nor is it possible, till I have made 
some progress, and fairly felt my way into the work, and 
discovered the beat mode of managing it, to guess what 
length of time the whole will occupy. Six months of daily 
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application, laying all other literary pursuits aside, wil be 
the least imeginable term in which it can be executed. My 
purpose is to write a connecting narrative, and introduce, 
as far as may be expedient, extracts from the journals; but 
all these, I apprehend, most be rewritten by myself; for 
you are aware that Mr. Tyerman himself would have greatly 
abridged, and no doubt greatly improved, his first me- 
moranda, J like it the better for being quite in the rough 
aud in mass; and I shall not grudge any exercise eitber of 
my head or my hand in preparing them for the press. 
Now in this hasty and imperfect view of what ite me, 
if I venture on the task, Iam not willing to begin unless 
the directors can afford to allow me from 150. to 2002: I 
asy from, because, if they say only 150%, I must ask for 
something more to cover incidental expenses for books, &c., 
—things which I cannot calculate, but which are sure to 
come upon me in the course of a long work, and probably 9 
troublesome correspondence in connection with it;— 1751, 
therefore, is the least sum that I could, in justice to myself, 
accept as a compensation for my labours and sacrifices, what- 
ever they may be. I could make twice that sum were I to 
devote equal time and trouble to composition of another 
kind, aod of which I have as much offered me as I could 
do, and much more than I wowld do in the space which I 
allot by anticipation for the ‘Missionary Journal.’ Here, 
then, ia the only reason why I can afford to undertake it for 
leas than I should otherwise receive for perhaps easier 
work,— namely, that the pecuniary remuneration for literary 
exertions (though Iam willing, if you please, to presume 
that it is beyond their worth) is not sufficient to tempt me 
to devote myself entirely to them. Therefore, though I 
sight, if 1 pleased, turn six months to mach more profitable 
account, in a mercenary way, yet I know my own indolent 
and procrastinating disposition too well to suppose that I 
really would do even so much ss to secure a clear sum of 
150%, in that time. Now if I begin the proposed work for 
the Missionary Society, I shall go on daily and regularly 
with it; and, having a distinct end and great object con- 
VOL. I¥. aa 
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tinually before me, a sufficient necessity will be laid upon 
me to make me diligent, and keep me s0, at any expense of 
lazy inclinations and procrastinating habits, But I say 
positively that I will not engage upon this enterprise at all, 
unless the directors are quite eatisfied that my terma are 
reasonable, and that they will be justified in acceding to 
them, I would honestly much rather be excused, because 
Iam aware of the responsibility that will devolve upon me, 
and of the almost impossibility of giving satisfaction in 
such a case. I cannot see why Mr. Orme, or one of their 
own literary associates, should not be employed upon the 
epot. Mr, Orme would certainly have much the advantage 
of me, in managing such materials as Mr. T.’s journal; 
and he might have assistance which I cannot. I will say 
no more at present, except that, if Iam entrusted with it, 
I must have the confidence of the directors, and the whole 
must be left to myself to do the best I can, with auch aid as 
you, in the course of correspondence, may afford me, and 
under such genera) directions as, in the first instance, the 
Board may please to give me. As for the size of the work, 
T cannot say much: a volume in 4to, at two guiness, or two 
and « half at the utmost, would be quite large enough; or 
two volumes in 8vo. The sketches and drawings ought 
immediately to be submitted to an artist to determine which 
would be most worthy of being introduced as illustrations. 
Pray give my kindest regards to my old and esteemed friend 
Mr. Thorpe, and his family, 


“Iam troly, 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“J. Mowteourrr, 
“ Goorge Bennet, eq. 
‘To the care of Rev. W. Thorpe, Bristol.” 


Physically sensitive as he always was to every at- 
mospheric change, it was pleasant for his friends to 
hear him say that, during his sojourn at Redear, 

“The weather hae exhibited almost every delightfal 
diversity, and some also of its drearier aspects ; but every 
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change has its peculiar character, and to him who sees the 
perpetual display of divine power and glory in the course 
of Natare,— Nature at full length, as seen here, in land 
and ocean, —in every change there is something to awe, to 
please, or to elevate the mind;—and oh! to him whose 
spiritual eye is also opened, nothing can be uninteresting, 
when in all the long-suffering, the tender mercy, and the 
loving-kindness (how comprehensive are those thres Scrip- 
tore phrases, and how beautiful beyond the language of 
poetry or science!) of our God and Saviour are discernible. 
‘May we understand by blessed experience the meaning of 
those words!” 


Thus he addressed his friends the Rowntrees at York, 
with whom he spent a quiet day on his journey home- 
ward, 

Oct. 8. Montgomery returned to Sheffield, efter 
having addressed large and gratified audiences on be- 
half of the Bible Society at Redcar, Scarborough, 
‘Whitby, and several other places. He immediately 
called upon Mr. Holland to induce him to undertake 
an essay upon a specific subject, for a religious peri- 
odical, which he had himeelf been requested to write ; 
mentioning, at the same time, thet he had received 
from London an immense mass of missionary docu- 
ments, and had his winter’s work before him. On the 
afternoon of Sunday, November 9th, he addressed a 
numerous meeting at Red Hill Sunday School, com- 
prising the bulk of the parents of the thousand chil- 
dren connected with that institution. He dwelt prin- 
cipally on the evils of sabbath-breaking; illustrating his 
subject by the history of ‘Frank Fearn,” who was 
hung in chains on Loxley Edge, near Sheffield, for 
an atrocious murder committed in that neighbour- 
hood, and the proximate cause of which the culprit ac- 
knowledged had been a garden robbery on the Sunday, 


aad 
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He then mentioned a remarkable dream, a record of 
which he had read the day before in the papers of Mr. 
Tyerman.® This gentleman was not only a vigilant, 
intelligent, and laborious note-taker during the mission 
m which he closed his life, but his experience as a 
draughtsman resulted in a curious collection of sketches 
of scenery, profiles of natives, missionaries, &c., in the 
South Sea Islands, which the writer of this paragraph 
had the gratification of examining with Montgomery 
and Mr. Bennet at the close of this year. 

After delaying for some time to answer a long letter 
of his Quaker correspondent Miss Rowntree, he at 
length thus addresses her :— 


“ My prar Fan, 

“ Tf you will just put on your bonnet and cloak, and 
step into the Glasgow mail, after travelling, I know not 
how many hours, day and night, you may, perhaps, reach 
that great city; then inquire for a certain street, the name 
of which I cannot give you, but, when yon have found it, 
Took at the shop-boards for ‘ William Collins, Bookseller, 
Printer,’ &. Enter boldly, as if you were going to stock a 
library from his shelyes,— when peradventure the good man 
himeelf, half 2s thin as I am, but twice as brisk, bowing 
behind the compter, will say,—as well as ten pinches of snuff 
within the last five minutes will let him, —‘ Madam, what 
is your pleasure?’ Then, without making a curtsey (because 
T know you won't, even to oblige me), you may say, ‘How 
comes it, William, that thou hast not sent to James Mont- 
gomery, of Sheffield, the package of books which thou 

mised him six weeks ago?’ His answer, whatever it be, 
wil contain the secret of my long silence towards you.” 


The expected package contained copies of Collins's 
edition of the “« Olney Hymns,” 


* Journal of Voyages and Travels, vol. i p. 97. 
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Tux commencement of this year found Montgomery 
actively, and we may add, delightfully. engaged upon 
the Missionary narrative which he had undertaken to 
compile from a vast but disorderly mass of valuable 
materials, To enable himself to arrange several matters 
of detail in relation to the work in hand, and especially 
to confer with the surviving member of the Deputation, 
he spent the Christmas season with Mr. Bennet, who 
was then residing with his nephew, Mr. M‘Coy, at 
Hackney. Of this visit we find the following me- 
morials in rhyme :— 
“ For Mrs, Edward M'Coy. 
"Thus hath the man of wisdom spoken + 
“A thresfold cord is not soon broken.’ —Prov. 
“ Three lines of life entwined in one 
The poet's eye can see, 
From Time's swift wheel, by moments spun, 
To reach infinity. 


ans 
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“The first your own, my gentle friend, 
Then Ais, whom yon call ‘lord ;’* 
‘The third, your babe’s; these softly blend, 
And form a threefold cord. 
“Long may they thua together hold 
In sweet communion here, 
Ere each in turn, infirm and old, 
From earth shall disappear. 


“Bat must they then be sundered? ‘No, 
Like mingling rays of light, 
‘Where heaven’s eternal splendours giow, 
These fragments shall unite. 


“To form a threefold cord above, 
By Mercy interwound, 
And to the throne of sovereign love 
Indissolubly bound. 


“My wish, prayer, hope, these words betoken, 
That threefold cord be ‘never’ broken. 
“J, Mowraomzry. 
“Hackney, Jan, 18. 1830.” 


One of the pages of the album in which the fore- 
going lines were written, contained a beautiful drawing 
of a butterfly, resting on a blossom of some kind, under- 
neath which the poet wrote :— 

“ Emblems. 

“ The butterfly, the flower, 
Are beauties of an hour; 
And yet they both may be 
Emblems of immortality: 
Each from corruption lifts its head, 
A resurrection from the dead. 


‘Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him ‘lord.’” 
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* That from its long, cold torpor springs, 
A glorious insect, clad with wings, 
The liveliest of all living things. 
“ This dies, is buried, —but the root 
Shall like a new creation shoot, 
Flourish with blossoms, bend with fruit. 
“J. Moltrcomery. 

“ Hackney, Jan. 14, 1880.” 

During this visit to the metropolis the poet kept 
himself as private as possible, devoting the time mostly 
to the business which had carried him so fer from home 
in the season of midwinter, He was, however, caught 
sight of by and spent an evening with his old friend 
Robert Young, the Quaker, formerly of Taunton; 
who, stimulated by a significant remark from his guest, 
followed an affectionate personal “ Farewell!” with an 
ingenious epistle in defence of the familiar use of the 
“singular pronoun” when addressing an individual. 
Although not persuaded to adopt tho system of ** Thee- 
ing and Thoving”—indeed, the practice of his cor~ 
respondent himself was opposed to his theory in the 
very letter in question — Montgomery exhibited an 
emphatic and pleasing illustration of the ‘‘common 
and ungrammatical misuse" of the pronoun, in the 
concluding couplet of the following lines inscribed by 
him in Miss Young’s album: — 


“To Mary. 
. “Mary !—it ia « lovely name, 
Thrice hallowed in the rolls of Fame, 
Not for the blazonry of birth, 
Nor Monours springing from the earth, 
But what Evangelists have told 
Of three who bore that name of old:— 
Mary, the mother of our Lord; 
‘Mary, who sat to hear his word s 
aat 
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And Mary Magdalen, to whom 
He came, while weeping o'er his tomb: 
‘These to that humble name supply 
A glory which shall never die. 
Mary! my prayer for you shall be,— 
May you resemble all the three!* 
“J. MO" 


The following passage occurs in one of his letters to 
another Quaker lady :— 


“Since I sent you my ‘Moravian Text Book,’ I have 
daily used Mrs. Fry’s beautiful counterpart, though even 
now I find it difficult to make out the days of the week, and 
the mouths, sceording to your uncouth style of calculation, 
which, with all deference, I do think exceedingly ———and 

I could not find s word which would not have 
been rather too hard to fill up the blank in the foregoing 
sentence, Iam no man of figures, except those which are 
the very reverse of mathematical ones,—figuree of speech, 
that involve images and associations lively and lovely, and 
not dry as dead bones and as impalpable in themselves as 
the abstract ideas of the thres-legged stools, &c. of the old 
metaphysicians!” 


His fair Friend replied :— 


“TI was amused by thy saucy remarks on the simple cal- 
culation of days and months in thy little text book, and 
shall be glad to endeavour to enlighten thee on the subject 
when we meet, in return for some lessons I shall have to 
take in order rightly to understand the one thou kindly sent 
me, and which has been my companion s¢ home and abroad 
ever since I received it.” 


* Ebenerer Elliott has a sonnet on the “ Three Marys,” painted 
by A. Caracci, 2 well-known picture in the collection at Castle 
Howard. 
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James Monigomery to George Bennet. 


© Shofficld, Jen. 98 1880. 
« My pear Fem, 

“ At length I have an opportunity of sending a line 
to you, to say on paper what my beart has said a hundred 
times in your presence, if you could hava heard it speak, 
when we were together of late, side by side in coaches, arm 
in arm on open roads, or threading the everlasting mazes of 
those live labyrinths, the streets of London, or—for I must 
go a little further—-when we have sat together in the house 
of God, or, face to face at the hospitable fireside in Tryon’s 
Place [Hackney] and elsewhere. Turn back to the first 
four lines of the antecedent connection —-how much I felt 
myself indebted to your delicate, yet assiduous and per- 
severing kindness to me, on our London and country visite 
during the severe weather of Christmas and the new year: 
1829 and 1880 were absolutely frozen together at the meet- 
ing points, but our hearts were not frozan,—they often 
burned within us by the way, when we. talked of those 
things that were most dear and precious to us both. Iam 
glad to learn from Mr. M‘Coy that you continue to bear 
the sharp winter cold with comparative comfort, notwith- 
standing your long residence in tropical climates, Your 
mind must rule your body; and, as it bas a firmness for en~ 
durance beyond that of any man I ever knew, it surely 
communicates to the body a temperature which, if it does 
not neutralise, qualifies the extremes of icy rigour and 
torrid fervour to itself. May you long enjoy the blessing 
of a gound mind in a sound body, but especially of a heart 
right ithe aight of God, which ehall render all his dispén- 
aatious, afftictive or joyous, right ts your sight, This is the 
Christian's secret of happiness; may you ever be in pos- 
session of it in this world of trials, where faith is perpetually 
put to proof, and often staggers, not at the promises only, 
‘but at the wisdom and goodness of God, from our frailty 
and ignorance in judging of bis works and ways! 

“But I hope you do not spend all your time in the open 
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air, breathing and bustling through vapours, and clouds, 
and storms, or plunging through snow-drifts; some of it, 
nay, a great deal of it, I trust, is employed in reading those 
delightful manuscripts which I left with you, and in writing 
others yet more delightful for my use, and the future benefit 
of the public. I want, especially at thia time, at least as 
soon as you can furnish them, accounts respecting your firat 
plunge into the Pacific, when your friend, Mr. Tyerman, 
overturned the canoe, in mounting from the edge on board 
of the ship at anchor®, the ordination of Ouna and his com~ 
panion for the mission to the Marquesas, and the king 
Horitia’s ‘little speech,’ &c. and your misadventure, again, 
when attempting to Iand on one of the Sandwich Islands. 
Your personal feelings and situation no one but yourself can 
describe in the first and latter of these cases. Do not wait 
for more materials, but let me have these at your earliest 
convenience: be as brief or as wordy as you please. The 
other subjecta, of which I left memoranda with Mr. M‘Coy, 
you will attend to in succession; and the earlier the better 
for yourself, for me, and for the work with which I am pro- 
ceeding as well as 1 can; but, from illness since my return 
home, I have yet made but little way, having been becalmed. 
in bed for the greater part of last week. A fresh gale, 
however, bas sprung up, and in a day or two I expect to be 
sailing with full canvas, Send me your help by furnishing 
me with matter both of your own and Mr. Tyerman’s. At 
present I have enough to go on with of tho latter; but 
whon you have gone through ten volumes, please to forward 
them by coach to me. 
“1 am, traly yoar friend, 
«J. MonTGoMERY. 
% George Bennet, Eeq., ‘Tryon's Place, Hackney.” 


Not only did the poet's letters to Mr. Bennet at this 
period contain, as might be expected, frequent refer- 


* The particulars of this accident, and the other matters alluded 
to above, will be found in the published work. 
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ences to the work upon which he was so assiduously 
employed, but it was often mentioned as an apology 
for the brevity or neglect of his correspondence with 
other friends, In allusion to a remark by one of these, 
relative to the apparent devotion of his whole mind to 
his task, he says,— 


“You need not fear that I shall work myself to death on 
the ‘Journal,’ or any other literary task. My cause of com- 
plaint is not that so much of my time is spent in labour, 
but that eo much of it is spent in dissipation, that is, 80 
mach of it wasted in daily engagements, or interruptions, 
which Ido not choose, and cannot avoid, exposed as J am, 
like a weathercock on the spire of » cathedral, to every 
wind that blows, from whatever quarter, to be turned about 
and held in this or that direction, while the instinct of my 
mind all the while works within against the impulse from 
without, and the moment I am at liberty spins me back 
to my own natural bias, as the needle to the pole, after 
being deranged, and perhaps wheeled round all points of 
the compass by a foreign influence approximating the box, 
in which, if let alone, it would always be true to its duty. 
‘This is what rhetoricians call 9 ‘mixed metaphor ;’ but I 
cannot stay to disentangle the weatheroock and the magnet 
which I have thus unintentionally implicated. You may 
make the best you can of the puzzle; I think, at least, you 
will puzzle ont the meaning.” 


James Montgomery to Miss Hannak Young. 


i “ Sheffield, Jan 29. 1880, 
“My pear Fatenp, 

“T am exceedingly obliged by your kind letter... . 
It is one of the sweetest and highest, too, of the precious 
rewards that bave been bestowed upon me asa poet, and 
especially as « Christian poet, that some kindred minds have 
deemed me worthy of their esteem on account of what] have 
done—very imperfectly indeed, but with hearty good will— 
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in the consecration of my talents, such as they are, to the 
best service on many occasions; and it is one encouraging 
evidence that God has graciously accepted them (so far as 
they have been sincerely employed in showing forth his 
penises), that those who love God have found pleasure in 
my poor performances, You, and other members of your 
benevolent family, have long been the witnesses of my 
career, and have never feared, amidst good report and evil 
report on the part of the gay and the fashionable world, to 
honour me with your approval. It is very gratifying to me, 
therefore, after a considerable interval since we met or cor+ 
responded, to find that your hearts are unchanged towards 
me in their affectionate regard; and your minds unbiassed 
by critical prejudices, unawed by self-constituted authorities, 
still hesitate not to acknowledge me as both a poet and s 
friend. When you have occasion to write to your brother 
John, please to present to him my best remembrance, with 
thanks for his intimation respecting Bible Society meetings 
in his part of the kingdom [Taunton], I cannot, however, 
see any probability of visiting in that quarter, on such an 
errand, in the course of the present year... . I must now say 
& word or two on the verses which you have eubmitted to 
my perusal: they are euch as you need not fear to submit 
to the perusal of any candid reader, and therefore may be 
contributed to the cause of the Anti-slavery Society. ... 
“Yam, very truly, your friend, 
“J. MoxreomEEr. 
“ Miss Hanneh Young, London.” 


Amidst all his engagements Montgomery was never 
forgetful of the interests of Sunday Schools; and a 
letter which he wrote to a friend in London, and an 
extract from which appeared in the January number of 
the “ Teachers’ Magazine,” was productive of a very 
important movement in the course of the following 
year. After alluding to the year 1781 as that at the 
latter end of which, according to Lloyd’s Memoir of 
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Raikes, that benevolent man was first influenced to 
“try” the experiment of Sunday Schools, in his native 
city af Gloucester, the writer proceeds : — 


“Now it has occurred to me, that « Sunday School 
Jubilee, in the year 1831 (50 years from their origin), might 
be the means of extraordinary and happy excitement to the 
public mind in favour of these institutions, of which there 
‘was never more need than at this time, when daily inatrao- 
tion is within the reach of almost every family; for the 
more universal the education of the children of the poor 
becomes, the greater necessity there is that they ehould have 
religious knowledge diligently imparted to them, which can 
‘be done, perbaps, on no day so well as the Lord’s. I merely 
throw out the hint of a Jubilee, and if you approve, I should 
like it to be given to all that are interested in such a sub- 
ject, through the medium of the ‘ Magazine,’ in the first num- 
ber of the new series, that it may be duly considered in the 
course of the ensuing year, and a proper plan digested for 
carrying it into effect. I feel confident that it would be a 
means of great blessing.” 


In the beginning of this year, Collins of Glasgow 
published the “ Life of the Rev. David Brainerd,” es 
Revised and Abridged, with an Introductory Essay,” 
by Montgomery. This deeply interesting record of the 
labours of an early “ Missionary to the American 
Indians,” in its original form, was prepared by the 
celebrated Jonathan Edwards, from the private journals 
of Brainerd himself, which were ‘never intended to be 
perused by a fellow creature, and are often too delicate, 
too faithfal, too perilously pure, to be looked upon by 
an eye unopened by the Spirit of Truth, as disclosing 
the inmost secrets of a most retiring heart, panting 
after communion with God slone, yet perpetually at 
strife with itself; suffering exquisitely from the diseased 
sensibilities of a morbid bodily constitution, and troubled 
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with the rank springing up of those roots of bitter 
ness over which the Christian must often mourn and 
lament.” Two subjects especially exercised the good 
man’s mind, and became fruitful sources of mental 
suffpring, viz. “ The manner of acceptance with God; 
and the evidence of Divine life within himself.” With 
euch delicate and perilous but all important elements 
of human character, in relation to the various phases 
of a state of profound spiritual experience, Montgo- 
mery had to deal, What other member of “Britain's 
living choir" coudd and would have so dealt with them? 
Into the discussion of the question as between the 
learned and pious President Edwards and the essayist, 
relative to the reality, the importance, and the evidence 
of “religious experiences,” we may not enter here: 
suffice it to aay, that the latter authority is explicitly in 
favour of those personal “‘ experiences of the love of 
God shed abroad in the hearts of believers, by the 
Holy Ghost given unto them, when the Spirit witnessed 
with their spirit that they were born of God, which 
thousands and tens of thousands of Christians, in ell 
ages, have openly professed to enjoy.” And, in al- 
lusion to a striking passage of Brainerd’s in his lest ill- 
ness,“ I was born on a Sabbath-day, and have reason 
to think that I was new-born on a Sabbath-day, and 
hope I shall die on a Sabbath-day”—the essayist says, 
—“ Some change, then, must have passed upon him on 
acertain Sabbath-day, analogous to that which thou- 
sands, as little liable to be deceived as he, Lave called, 
with respect to themselves, the new birth, accompanied 
with a consciousness that they were, at that time, ‘born 
again of the Spirit’” In thie essay Montgomery 
illustrates at some length the fallacy of the old dogma 
of worldly wisdom,—* First civilise, then Christianise” 

~—a sentiment which he was ever ready and zealous 
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to confront with the evidence of missionary success. 
And while he thus highly appreciated the object and 
the result of Christian Missions, it is no wonder he 
should always have held in equal esteem the persons 
and labours of their faithful agents. Speaking of 
Brainerd in solitude and suffering, ‘* Was there,” he 
asks, “at such times, on the face of the inhabited earth, 
an object lovelier in the sight of heaven, than that 
lonely man, in the depths of immense forests, reading 
the words of eternal life for himself, or pouring out his 
soul, amidst the silence of the desert, in prayer for the 
salvation of the heathen? ‘Yes, there was an object 
yet lovelier: the same man, after he had been thus 
hidden in the secret pavilion of the Most High, coming 
forth from under the wings of the Almighty, to teach 
wondering savages, among whom God was unknown, 
and Christ was not named, the lessons which he learnt 
in retirement. Brainerd, thus occupied, presented a 
spectacle to the eyes of angels which they might be- 
hold with delight, and even long to be partakers with 
him in the honour and felicity of ministering to these 
heirs of salvation.” 

Dr. Lardner having projected and commenced the 
* Cabinet Cyclopeedia,” to consist of a series of about 
one hundred neat and handy volumes, solicited the co- 
operation of Montgomery in the biographical depart- 
ment of the work, which was to comprise contributions 
from the pens of some of the most popular authors of 
the day,— including Sir Walter Scott, the first por- 
tion of whose “* History of Scotland” had just appeared, 
Into this scheme the poet not only himself entered, 0 
far as to compile the brief memoirs of Dante, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, which afterwards appeared in the series of 
*¢ Literary and Scientific Men of Italy ;” but he also, 
in answer to inquiries on the part of the editor, recom= 
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mended Mr. Holland, who undertook and completed 
the three volumes on “ Manufactures in Metal.” 

On the 18th of February a public meeting of 
the inhabitants of Sheffield was held at the Town 
Hall, in pursuance of a numerously signed requisition 
to the Master Cutler, to consider the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament to extend the elective fran- 
chise to that town. As Montgomery's name was not 
affixed to the requisition, we were somewhat sur- 
prised to see him at the meeting,—and still more 
so when we saw him rise to speak. He merely, 
however, suggested the modification of a phrase in 
the petition (which was at once agreed to), adding, 
that he had not come thither with the intention of 
taking any part in the proceedings, but for the purpose 
of being a spectator of the good sense and good con- 
duct of his townspeople, 


James Montgomery to George Bennet, 


“ Sheffield, March 18, 1830, 
“My praz Faienp, 

“Tam so unwell thia evening that I can only write 
a few lines to thank you, which I do sincerely, for your late 
kind letter, and the accompanying manuecripte. The latter 
are peculiarly precious to me, and I shall be very glad, at 
your convenience, to receive further communications of the 
kind, to enrich the volames of your Missionary Expedition, 
I have been Jabouring at this work whenever health and 
atrength, and leisure from some other unhappy engagementa 
\uot literary ones), which involve me in many perplexities 
and cares of this life, would allow me. I certainly do not 
make haste, but yet I go on; and if not with good speed, 
at least with good will, and unfailing resolution to do my 
best according to circumstances. The labour, however, is 
far more minute than I expected. I thought that little 
more than careful abridgment would be requisite; but, in 
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truth (materials excepted), it costs me as much as original 
composition, I do not, however, repent the undertaking, 
and I will not shrink from any expense of time and thought 
to do justice, if possible, to the subject, and credit to the 
cause. When you come down at Easter, you will, of course, 
bring with you all the volumes of Mr, Tyerman's Journal 
you may have, at that time, looked over. . . . I am 
infirm and spiritless, except when I am vexed into some- 
thing like strong feeling by looal,and party feuds, out of 
which I cannot disentangle myself, and in which I delibe- 
rately involved mypelf at first, as a victim, I may say, that 
by a well-foreseen sacrifice of personal comfort, and what is 
more dear to me than pecuniary interest, —peace of mind,— 
I might mitigate the strife of tongues, and the civil war of 
passions and prejudices, in this town, on the subject of 
‘Water Companies, . . . And now accept my beat 
acknowledgments of all your goodness to me, not only while 
Iwas with you at Hackney, &c., but ever since you were 
my friend, and I truly and affectionately yours, 
“J. Mowtaomry. 


‘Benet, Keq., 
care of Mr, Edw. M'Coy.” 


‘The excitement and dissension which had a few 
months previously been raised in Sheffield in connection 
with a project for a new local Water Company, in 
rivalry of one in which Montgomery was a shareholder, 
and which wes only allayed on the parties obtaining an 
Act of Parliament, harassed him a good deal, as inti- 
mated in, the preceding letter: the more s0, indeed, 
that he appeared in hostility to a class of persons with 
whom he had generally been in favour, but whose ad 
captandum appeals rendered those opposed to them 
very unpopular, 

Actuated by motives of friendship, Montgomery 
briefly resumed the pen of the reviewer in the compo- 

VOL. Iv. BB 
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sition of an article for the “Iris” in praise of the 
“ Modern Traveller,” a popular and instructive com- 
pilation, the bulk of which had appeared anonymously. 


“The indefatigable ‘Modern Traveller’ has at length 
completed his journeys in the remotest regions of the world, 
and having come home, aat down, and taken off his mask of 
invisibility, we are well pleased to recognise in him our 
well-known literary acqyaintance, Mr. Josiah Conder, —-« 
poet of no mean rank, « critic of formidable authority, and 
a polemic of rare ekill, and—which is moch more rare— 
of exemplary moderation in wielding the most perilous 
weapons that can be taken into human hands, In his 
fourth character, he has . . . instructed and delighted hie 
readers with the most comprehensive, yet succinct and 
admirably entertaining descriptions of many of the prin- 
cipal portions of the globe that can be found in any pub- 
lication extant; being, in fact, the sum of all that is most 
curious, valnable, and authentic in numberless unwieldy 
productions of other travellers, geographers, and histori- 


Conder, in acknowledging this volunteer effusion of 
his friend, gratefully recals the period when they first 
met. ‘T was then,” says he, “only eighteen; and you 
will perhaps recollect my little study four stories to- 
wards the sky, in Bucklersbury, where you were so kind 
to the young poet as to spend an hour in listening to 
his rhymes, and giving alternate praise and lessona of 
criticism, which I never forgot.” 

The following letter was written in reply to one in- 
viting the poet again to visit Manchester, and take part 
in a Wesleyan Missionary Meeting in that town :— 


* Sheffield “Iris,” March 16. 1830. 
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James Montgomery to the Rev. Theophilus Lessey. 
“Sheffield, March 16, 1880, 
“My pear Farm, 


“I thank your Missionary Committee very sincerely 
for their kind invitation to sttend their anniversary this 
year. Ihave not been able to accept one invitation of this 
kind, though I have had many, not because my Aeart is 
changed, but Jam not even the man that I was: the bruised 
reed grows weaker and weaker with handling, and the 
smoking flax dimmer ead dimmer with blowing upon while 
the ashes scatter in the wind. For the last two months, if 
Ihave not been absolutely ill, I have been very much in- 
disposed. On my return from London, a constitutional 
complaint, from which I am seldom quite free, though for 
years past I have been very little inconvenienced by it, 
seized me with unwonted virulence, and clings to me with 
inveterate tenacity, I have been lame, and frequently con- 
fined to my bed—more for the sake of rest, at full length, 
* than from sbsolute inability either to rite or walk; and 
having taken much medicine, I feel myself very weak and 
epiritiess: mind and body seem to fail at times®, and when 
I rally it is only under extraordinary excitement, of which 
I have sometimes too much, in consequence of local and 
party feuds, from which I cannot free myself, though I 
went into wilful bondage to serve my townspeople, at the 
sacrifice of time, wealth, and peacs of mind,—all which I 
foresaw, and counted the cost. I cannot say that it has 
‘been too great for the object, but it has been too great for 
me. But had I unfailing nerves and a mind never weary, 
T shoul have occasion for both in the execution of a task 


“J sometimes” (seys be, on a loose memorandum without 
date) “seem to myself quite worn out, or 90 fast wearing as if 
atom by atom I were falling into dust: thought, feeling, fancy, 
memory, invention, fear, hope, affection —all exhausted ; snd yet 
there are working materials and working power in me which 
eternity cannot exhaust.” ; 

a2 
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which I have undertaken, and in which I have made some 
progress, though leas than was desirable in consequence of 
my late and present infirmity,—I have undertaken to pre- 
pare for the press the journals of the missionary voyage 
round the world of the late Rev. Dan. Tyerman, and my 
felend Mr. George Bennet. These consist of about fifty 
manuscript volumes, which I must bring down to a moderate 
size for publication. Most of my leisure time for three 
months has been employed on this work, and it will take 
at least nine months more to complete it. I, therefore, 
must stay at home, or if I go abroad must take my work 
with me, Mr. Bennet is at present with his nephew; and 
if you address him at No. 1. Tryon's Place, Hackney, near 
London, be will no doubt promptly reply; but I think it 
must be in the negative, because he has pledged himself to 
be with his Sheffield friends on Easter Monday. Now I 
can only add my best thanks to Mrs. Lessey and yourself 
for kindness, for much kindness, in former days, on such 
occasions, and if X could with comfort have gone any- 
where, I would have preferred where you dwell to any 
other place. May your dwelling, wherever it be, in your 
pilgrim-profession, ever be the habitation of the just, which 
the Lord blesseth! With sincere regards to Mrs. Lessey, I 


au, traly, your friend, or 3 


In the spring of this year Mr. Everett accompanied 
the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke to Ireland, for the purpose 
of purchasing a house there, in order that he might, as 
he hoped, end his days in his native country. Although 
this hope was not ultimately realised, the tour was, on 
many accounts, an agreeable one to both parties; and 
to one of them at least that portion of it was more 
particularly interesting which comprehended a visit to 
the Moravian Settlement at Grace Hill. This place, 
as stated by one of the visitors in « published narrative*, 


* Everett's “ Adam Clarke portrayed,” vob iii. p. 438. 
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was reached by them on the evening of the 3rd of May. 
«The next day the Moravians celebrated their second 
jubilee, and first centenary, — having firet settled there 
May 4th, 1780; the celebration was chiefly confined to 
the single sisters, who hed a love-feast on the occasion. 
To this place James Montgomery, the author of the 
* World before the Flood,’ was brought from Scotland 
by his parents, when about three years of age; and 
here he remained till he reached the age of six. His 
nephew, and two venerable ladies — aunts of the 
poet — were resident at the place; and this, together 
with the presence of several ministers, and the joyous- 
ness of the occasion, heightened the pleasure of the 
visit. John James Montgomery, the nephew, now a 
Moravian minister in England, was then rising into 
manhood,-—tall, well made, with finely~arched eyebrows, 
—highly intellectnal,—imaginative,—a mind richly cul- 
tivated,—good taste,—excellent conversational powers ; 
exhibited in his action, his modes of thinking, and even 
the inflections of his voice, some of the more expressive 
characteristics of the poet. He took the writer to the 
Moravian burying-ground, where 
‘ The little heaps were ranged in comely rows, 
With walks between by friends and kindred trod ;’ 


the image of which seemed to have been present with 
the uncle when describing the ‘ Burying-place of the 
Patriarchs,’ at the commencement of the fifth canto of 
the ‘World before the Flood.’ The grave of his 
[J. J. M's] grandfather (on the maternal side), and also 
that of his grandmother —a daughter of the excellent 
Joba Gambold, the early friend of Wesley, a Moravian 
bishop, author of ‘Ignatius’ and other poems, were 
pointed out, Thence the steps of the visitor were di- 
rected to the abode of the aunts above-mentioned, two 
as 
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venerable personages, residing together in a clean, neat, 
thatched cottage, embowered among trees, in the midst 
of a garden,—themselves the picture of innocence, sim 
plicity, and happiness, one of them, the eldest, about 
eighty years of age, strongly resembling the poet about 
the upper part of the face, and with a brilliant hazel 
eye. There were two small spinning wheels standing 
in the room, emblems of industry, and relics of times 
auterior to the invention of flax and cotton mills, Tho 
village, castle, and church of Galgorum were visited in 
company with Doctor Clarke, who, addressing Mr. 
Montgomery, said, ‘The only point on which I differ 
with your uncle is, the preference which he gives to 
Dr. Watts over Charles Wesley as a poet.’ He then 
quoted a hymn which Watts himself had applauded, — 
‘Wrestling Jacob,’* and dwelt on the superiority of 
the Wesleyan hymnologist. Mr, Montgomery, to ward 
off the good-natured stroke, asked whether his uncle 
did not cede the palm to Watts, chiefly for having led 
the way to a better form and more elevated style of 
poetry as to hymns? This the Doctor would not 
admit. Three of the Moravian ministers joined our 
party at supper, and strongly pressed Dr. Clarke to 
preach ; but his time was limited, and would not admit 
of it, Early onthe morning of our departure the 
jubilee commenced by strewing flowers before the doors 
of the single sisters, both those who were in the insti- 


* Montgomery himself accords high praise to this remarkable 


the mysterious Being aginst whom he wrestics 


Fe 
li 


thee, Saviour, who thou art. "—-Clristian Poaiist. 
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tution and those resident with their parents in the vil- 
lage. This being doue, the young men of the settle- 
ment played several sacred airs and psalm tunes at the 
four corners of the square, after which the solemnities 
of public worship commenced.” * 


James Montgomery to George Bennet. 
tig cek “ Shefiield, May 28, 1830, 


“ Your letter informing me of the lamented departure 
of our late admirable friend, the Rev. W. Orme, came upon 
me like a thunderbolt, as I had heard, only a few hours 
before, a report that he was considered ont of danger, and 
his recovery fully anticipated. The Lord does what He 
will with his servants, and I am persuaded that He always 
does what is best, both for them and for his own cause on 
earth. Oh! fo be his servants, snd such servants, whom 
when He comes He shall find doing their Lord's will, how- 
ever suddenly He may call them to rest from their labours! 
The personal intercourse which I had with Mr. Orme gave 
me a very high idea of his talents, bis industry, and his dis- 
cretion to manage difficult affairs, such as those that he was 
entrusted with; and I was also deeply impressed with a 
conviction of his piety, and devotedness to his duties —his 
Christian daties—of every kind. k 

“ You know, probably, that Mr. Fisober, with a seal and 
kindness of friendship which I cannot sufficiently acknow- 
ledge, though I am sure I know how to estimate it, has 
arranged terms for four lectures by me, at the Royal Insti- 
tation, on four successive Saturdays, beginning on the 29th 
instant, I purpose (p. v.) being in London on Friday morn- 
ing, and I must be indebted to the kindness of Mr. M‘Coy to 


This festival had, in fact, more especiel reference to the date 
of the formation of the “ Single Sisters’ Choir,” which is ansuslly 
commemorated in every Moravian community. 

+ Of Camberwell, 1, Foreign Secretary 10 the London Missionary 
Boelety. 


Bae 
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look out for lodgings for me, somewhere about Lincoln's 
Inn, or s quarter of a mile either way from it. 

« A visit to London at this time will enable me to arrange 
finally respecting the printing the volumes; and as I mean 
to bring with me the manuscripts, as far as they are com- 
pleted, and place them in Mr. Hankey’s hands, they may go 
to press in the course of next month. 

“Your affectionate friend, 
“J. Mowreomsnr. 

“ George Bennet, Eeq., Tryon's Place, Hackney.” 


May 7. Montgomery called at the “Iris” office 
with some portions of the MS. of the “ Missionary 
Journal” for Mr, Holland’s revision. Montgomery: 
“Tam doing for the Deputation a similar service to 
thet which was done by Dr. Hawksworth in the pub- 
lished account of Captain Cook's ‘Voyages.’” Hol- 
land: “I am afraid you are not to receive a like 
remuneration, which is said to have been a thousand 
guineas,” Montgomery: ‘I have no objection to tell 
you that I am to have 2001, for my work.” Blackwell: 
“That is surely but an indifferent recompense for such 
service.” Montgomery: “I could certainly have got 
more money for other things which I might have 
written in the same time, and with less Jabour; but 
when I undertook the work, I expected I should finish 
it in about eight months, and that the selection of 
matter, rather than original composition, would chiefly 
be required: I find, however, the reverso of this 
to be the case; but I shall do my best, whatever the 
sacrifice of time may be, as conscientiously as if I were 
to receive 1000% for my labour.” Holland: “ At any 
rate the employment must be a pleasant one in several 
ways.” Monigomery: “It is; and perhaps the most 
obvious advantage is, that I am constantly kept at a 
kind of work which I believe is good for me.” 
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‘On the 27th of May he left Sheffield for London, to 
deliver a course of lectures on certain branches of the 
History of English Literature, before the members of 
the “ Royal Institution of Great Britain.” His friends 
‘were somewhat surprised at the good spirits with which 
the poet appeared to encounter the experiment of per- 
sonally addressing a metropolitan audience; but while 
he considered it could be no disparagement to his cha- 
acter or genius to try a path which had been so re- 
putably trodden by Coleridge and Campbell, and upon 
which, it xeems, Moore himself repeatedly thought of 
entering, he had also the advantage of having heard 
the two poet-lecturers in the same rostrum, and before 
esimilar audience in Albemarle Street. The lectures 
— delivered in an earnest but unaffected style — were 
very well received, though little noticed by the press 
at the time: indeed, the editor of one journal, who 
heard of the matter “by chance,” naturally wondered 
how it could have been managed no as ‘to escape the 
notice of every literary journal and newspaper in 
London!” Among the suditors was William Sotheby, 
the author of “ Saul,” who not only listened with “deep 
delight” to the oral delivery of the introductory lec- 
ture, but borrowed and carried home with him the 
manuscript for private perusal — returning it with the 
renewed commendations of himself and Miss Joanna 
Baillie, and adding, “‘as a slight mark of his esteem” 
for the lecturer, copies of his “ Polyglot Georgics,” and 
his translation of the “‘ Iliad.” Mr, Fincher, the secre- 
tary of the Royal Institution, having embraced the 
opportunity of soliciting from the poet « contribution 
in verse, to be used in aid of a benevolent society in 
the metropolis, the object of which was to relieve poor 
women “ during the first month of their widowhood,” 
he wrote for him the poem entitled “ An Every-Day 
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Tale."* Doring his absence, the anniversary of the 
Sheffield Sunday School Union was held on Whit- 
Monday, on which occasion the wonted community of 
pious feeling between the poet and his friends was 
recalled by the reading — from the chair— of some 
suitable stanzas} on the recent death of Mr. Joseph 
Cowley, one of the eccretaries of the institution; an 
excellent man, who had long served his God with a 
degree of zeal equal to that with which he had formerly 
served his king.} 


James Montgomery to George Bennet. 
“1, Tryon’s Place, Hackney, 
“ Jane 14, 1680, 
“ My par Faun, 


“IT have but  minute§ or two to thank you for your 
kind note of remembrance from Leeds. I am glad to learn 
that you are going on well in the good work in which you 
are engaged with hand, and heart, and voice, and that the 
Lord still blesses you, as well as makes you s blessing. His 
Dleasing indeed maketh rich and addeth no sorrow, and I 
ean from my small experience [testify that] there is no 
other way of being made rich, without « great deal of care, 
anxiety, labour, and sorrow; to ssy nothing of the wings 
which riches make to themselves wherewith to flee away, 
and leave their ‘wotarict posrer Chan whem Shey wore Arm 
without them. 


$ Original Hymns, COCXXXIL 

{ “During the engagement before Toulon, in 1798, be was ane of 
the foremost to Jump upon the poop of « French ship, with s boarding 
pike in his hand, to heal down the Gallic ensign, and bend and 
hoist a British fiag in its place,"—Holland’s Memoir of Cowley. 

§ This letter has so evidently the appearance of having been 
written ourrents calamo, that the words in the text might almost 
‘be supposed to be literally applicable. 
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“J thank you for your kind purposes towards me in respect 
to lecturing at Leeds. The swhetance of my four lectures 
here has been already delivered in its original form, as two 
lectures, at Leeds, by Dr. Williamson, to whom I lent the 
original manoscripts. How far my thres or four lectures 
on modern British Posts might suit » Leeds audience, I 
cannot tell, Perhaps I may pass through that town, to 
Fulneck, in the course of the summer ; if ¥ do, I will call 
‘on my very good friend, Dz. Williamson, from whom I have 
repeatedly experienced hospitality. Pray give my beat re- 
membrance to him if you have occasion to write to him, and 
sincere thanks for his obliging disposition on the present 
overture. Remember me also with best regards to Mr. 
George Hadfield, your host, at Manchester. My readings 
‘at the Royal Institution have been well received, —indeed, 
better each time, and by larger audiences also each time. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. M‘Coy are so exceedingly good to me here 
that I know not how to acknowledge their kindness. There 
is only One who can reward them for it, and He will. If 
mine were ' the effectual fervent prayers of a righteous man,’ 
they should have the utmost benefit of them. Such a my 
Poor intercessions for them are, I gratefully offer them to 
the Lord, who has inclined them to show good-will to me, 
and who will take to bless them in one way or another for 
it. Mr, Fincher has been very attentive to nerve me. 

“TI am traly, 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
George Bennet, Esq., “J, Mowraomzsr. 
at G, Hadfeid’s, Eeq., Manchester.” 


James Montgomery to George Bennet, 
. “befteld, Aug, 16. 1850. 
“My pear Furey, 


“ Your two last letters touched my best sympathies 
more directly than any which I had before received from 
you sines your return to England. In your sorrows as well 
as your joys I am willing, I am happy, to bear a part; and 
it will do you good, occasionally at least, to hint at the 
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former, a8 well as to dwell upon the Jatter. I cannot have 
known you po long, and in many respects #0 well, withont 
being aware that you are of like passions with myrelf, and 
that your heart must sometimes be secretly exercised with 
anguish of its own, when your face wears the smile of kind- 
eas to those around you; or the tranquillity of resignation 
ssttles on your brow, while the Lord is, in very faithfulness, 
afflicting you. Be assured that I would rather feel any 
pangs, which the responding accordance of heart to heart, 
as lute to lute,’ may give me, at the knowledge of your 
mercifolly-mitigated and graciously-inflicted sorrows, than 
‘be a0 stupid as not to remember that you must have such, 
if you are « child of God; or so indifferent as not to feel 
something sweeter than selfish pleasure in being allowed to 
taste with you of the wormwood as well as of the honey of 
your cup. It is the cup which your Father hath given you 
to drink; and every draught must be @ mingled one; hence 
the very bitterness is cordial as well as medicinal. The 
new wine, the pure, must not be tasted till you drink it in 
his kingdom, Your letter from Liverpool, received 

day by Dr. Wardlaw, gave me great delight, however ; for, 
after all, it is better to hear glad than heavy tidings from 
friends; but, without the former, the latter would not be 
nearly so joyous. You have met there, and at Manchester, 
with the warmth and freshness of unsophisticated friend- 
ship, which bas made you st home, and restored you to 
Yourself, your former self, your better self. I congratulate 
you on the happiness which you have been permitted to 
communicate as well as to share. But do not let any in- 
fluence of friends, and friends to the cause, prevail upon 


ligence as yon give from personal knowledge respecting 
the work of God in distant lands, visited by you on your 
wmiselonary voyage. It is natural and amiable in them to 
desire to see the interesting narratives in print; but were 
You to write them twice as well as you tell them, they 
would not please half so well as they do from your lips and 
from your heart. Were you to attempt it you would pro- 
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bably soon grow weary; you little know the Isbour and 
anxiety of attention necessary to cater for s reading public 
Besides, nothing must be done by any of us who are con- 
cerned with the forthooming Journal, which oan give ¢ 
pretence to others to say, if it fails, or if it disappoints 
‘Unreasonable expectation (as it will assuredly, though I am 
equally sure that reasonable expectation onght not to be 
disappointed), that its success was prevented or hindered 
in any way by our anticipation of its best contents. I begin 
to be impatient that I hear nothing sbout the manuscript 
which I left in Mr. Hankey’s hands fwo months ago— 
‘being sent to the publishers. Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Roberta, 
‘Misees Galea, all desire their best remembrances to you, 
and are glad to hear of your well-being and your well- 

» Better may you be, and better may you do, till 
the best of all comes, and may that be the last, when to 
die shall be gain! My kindest and most grateful regards 
to Mr. and Mrs. M‘Coy; and love to Poteiti*,— which I 
may safely send to such a little lady, as it wilt be so long 
before she can take any advantage of it, that I shall pro- 
bebly have escaped beyond her reach ere then.t 

[No signature.} 
“ Goorge Bennet, Exq., Tryon's Place, Hackney.” 


On the 19th of August, a boat, containing a pleasure 
party, was upset on the river Ouse, near York, when 


* The ‘Tehitisn appellation of a babe at the breast, literally 
signifying ldile wilk-svoker, and applied by Mr. Bennet to his 
nephew's child. 

+ He repeatod3y mentions this interesting girl in his letters to 
ber relative. “The lilies send their love to Poteiti, and desire 
me to say that she must make good use of her time, or they will 
outgrow ber, being determined not to lose another moment of theirs 
now they have been enabled to peep out of their dark winter beds, 
though they would much rather be in Tryon's Place, amidst the 
sunshine and green fields, than in the black Hartshead.” Five 
years before the date of the above letter the poet had written the 
following swoet verses in 2 baby-album bearing her name :— 
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eeven individuals, six of them young persous belonging 
to one family, perished. Their friends having resolved 





“© Poteiti M'Coy. 
6 Whoso shall humble biraself as this Htsle child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of hesven.’— Matt. xviii. 4. 
“A little child !—who dare despise 
‘These little ones of thine ? 
Precious, Lord Jesns, in thine eyes, 
‘May they be so in mine! 
“ For such an one, "twixt hope and fear, 
On this unwritten book, 
‘With joy—whose emblem is a tear 
Sparkling in grief —T look. 
“For pare and lovely aa thou art, 
‘Meek innocent, to-day, 
‘My heart can see in thy young heart 
A poor frail child of clay. 
4 All T have felt and mourned within, 
‘Through many a bitter year,— 
‘The rank unquickened seeds of sin,—~ 
‘Mast s00n in thee appear. 
“O may the grace that followed me, 
Along thy path be seen! 
But thou — but thou more faithful be 
‘Than I— than I have been, 
+ Art thou s father’s child ? then live 
To gladden long his sight: 
Art thou mother’s child? then give 
Her bosom true delight. 


“Tn wisdom, as in stature, grow; 


“Nov. 16, 1836." 
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to erect, by subscription, a monument in memory of 
the sufferers, Montgomery was applied to for an inscrip- 
tion, when he wrote the following lines, which appear 
on a marble tablet in the churchyard of St. Lawrence :— 


“ Raised by friendship, in memory of four sons and two 
daughters of Jou and Awx Eroa, of this city; viz. Am 
Guruem Ries, aged 19 years; Exiza Rice, aged 17; 
Taouss Gorwoop Rica, aged 18; Jonx Rico, aged 16; 
Jags Sars Rica, aged 7; and Cuanczs Rica, aged 6; 
who were drowned by their boat being run down on the 
river Ouse, near York, August 19, 1880, 

** Mark the brief story of a Summer's Day! 

At noon, Youth, Health, and Beauty launched away; 

Ere eve, Death wrecked the bark, and quenched their light ; 

Their Parents’ home was desolate at night : 

Each passed, alone, that gulf no eye can see; 

‘They met, next moment, in Eternity. 

Friend, Kinsman, Stranger, dost thou ask me Where? 

Seek God’s right hand, and hope to find them There.” 


On the 27th of August a public meeting was held in 
the Town Hall at Sheffield, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of presenting some memento 
of local respect to Lord Milton for his services to his 
constituents during twenty-three years that he had 
represented the county of York in Parliament, Al- 
though Montgomery’s name does not appear among 
those in the requisition to the Master Cutler for calling 
the megting, he was not only present, but, at the re- 
quest of the conveners, he moved the principal resolu- 
tion, to the effect that a piece of plate should be pre- 
sented to his lordship. He spoke at considerable 
length; the polities as well es the personal character of 
his noble friend being such as he could conscientiously 
dwell upon with commendation. Adverting to his 
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lordship's opinions on Parliamentary Reform, at a period 
when the subject was less populer than at this moment, 
the speaker praised his noble friend for the frankness 
and the firmness with which he expressed himself then, 
no less than for his candid avowal of the altered views 
which he sow entertained on that important question. 
‘Lord Milton,” said he, ‘has acted as an honest man: 
he always refused to sell himself to the crown, or yield 
to the clamours of the people ;"—terms which were 
never inapplicable to him even after he became Earl 
Fitzwilliam, One other remark made by Montgomery 
on the occasion referred to we venture to perpetuate in 
this page: —-“*I have,” said he, “changed my opinion 
relative to the aristocracy representing counties; for 
when I look at the conduct of Lord Wharncliffe at the 
time he was our representative, and that of the noble 
lord who is the subject of this meeting, I think it is for 
the good of the country that younger branches of the 
aristocracy should thus be engrafted, for awhile, on the 
stock of the democracy. I believe that Lord Wharn- 
cliffe and Lord Milton will both make better members 
of the Upper House for having been representatives of 
a county than if they had sat in the Commons for 
Higham Ferrars and Bossiney.” This was, perhaps, 
the last occasion on which, after the resignation of his 
newspaper, he made any direct avowal of political 
opinions at a public meeting. 

A few days afterwards, Lord Milton dined at the 
Cutlers’ Feast, and slong with him Lord Morpeth, to 
whom, we believe, Montgomery was then for the first 
time introduced; and brief and desultory as was the 
greeting on this occasion, the frankness, amiability, in- 
telligence, and refined taste of a young nobleman who 
has not hesitated, amid the sneers of political rivals, to 
follow the example of his grandfather in courting the 
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favour of the Muses, though allied by birth, rank, and 
title to those who could only boast with him their 
share in ‘all the blood of all the Howards,” made an 
indelible impression on the mind of our poet. This 
feeling was evidently reciprocal. Lord Morpeth re- 
queated to be allowed to propose the health of Mont- 
gomery, in doing which he adverted, in a delicate and 
graceful speech, to “ the genius and virtues of the bard, 
who, having scaled the heights of Parnassus, had with 
equal success directed his poetical footateps towards 
the holier elevation of Mount Zion.” Montgomery, 
evidently affected by the unexpected introduction of 
his name, after alluding to the cordiality which had 
tubsisted between himself and the inhabitants of the 
town of Sheffield for more than thirty years, added, 
that as in various excursions to the poetical regions of 
the fabled Parnassus his townsmen had accompanied 
him, so he was auxious that they should likewise, and 
more especially, ascend with him that nobler and holier 
elevation mentioned by Lord Morpeth,— Mount Zion. 
« And I am not ashamed,” added he, ‘in this festive 
meeting to say, with reference to that place which has 
been the subject of my later themes,— God grant we 
may all meet there!”  * 

The Rev. Dr. Milnor, rector of St. George’s Chapel, 
New York, and one of the most popular Evangelical 
preachers in that city, visited England, this summer, as 
the representative of the American Bible Society and 
several kindred institutions. Having closed bis official 
engagements in the metropolis, he spent a few days in 
Sheffield, during which he enjoyed repeated interviews 
with Montgomery. It was the privilege of Mr. Holland 
to be present on several of these occasions, and he can 
never forget the cordial and fervid interchange of 
friendly sentiments and _— sympathy which at 
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once indicated and cemented “ the generous confidence 
of kindred souls” between the Christian poet and the 
distinguished Transatlantic divine. The latter left a 
record of this brief sojourn among his Hallamshire 
friends in his journal*, which shows how feelingly he 
reciprocated the kindness with which they had welcomed 
and entertained him. While in Sheffield, Dr. Milnor 
attended a Bible Society meeting, and spoke for nearly 
an hour, giving an account of kindred institutions in 
America. After recording the circumstance in his 
diary, he adds, “ Mr. Montgomery made the closing 
speech, with a warm glow of religious feeling and an 
affectionate importunity of expression. His only diffi- 
culty seemed to lie in finding vent for the flood of ideas 
that constantly rushed into bis mind. This made him 
occasionally stammer for a moment; but a short pause 
always restored his self-possession, and his plain but 
forcible delivery riveted the attention of his hearers. 
His acknowledgments to myself were full of Christian 
warmth and affection, and his allusions to my country 
of most touching interest.”+ In another entry—“I had 
parted with Mr. Montgomery,” he says, “at his own 
house, just before evening service yesterday, when 
I took tea and passed an hour and « half in delight- 
ful communion of feeling with this gifted poet and 
moat devoted Christian. I experienced, in parting from 
him, much of that painful emotion which I am now, 
toward the close of my visit to England, so often obliged 
to suffer, and which is excited by the thoughts of taking 
my last leave in this world of some of the most estimable 
men who tread its surface.” But with some of them— 


* Large extracts from which are published in the Bighly in- 
teresting “ Memoir of the Life of James Milnor, D.D., by the Rev. 
Dr. Stone.” 

+ Btone’s “ Memoir of Milnor.” 
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and Montgomery was of the number—the delight~ 
ful intercourse thus personally closed was renewed by 
letter. 

The reader will not have failed to notice the striking, 
often elegant, and always apposite similes which occur 
in Montgomery’s letters,—even in those relating to 
mere business matters. In a letter of this class ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bennet, Oct. 5. 1830, he saya :— 


“ Mr, Hodgson is, I hope, thoroughly restored to health, 
and gaining strength daily— both health and strength, I 
Pray that he may be permitted to consecrate, for many 
years to come, to the service of that best of Masters, in 
which he and you find ‘perfect freedom.’ Would that I 
could do the same; but I make bonds for myself — not such 
ss Agabus made when he bound himself with Paul's girdle*, 
‘but such as the Jews made when they fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Agabus. The latter could unlogse the knota which 
he tied about his own hands and feet ; but I can tie and not 
unloose, being in this respect ‘the Jews’ to myself; indeed, 
& hundred Jews could not manacle and lame me more when 
Tought to be walking, and working, and bearing the burthens 
of the Lord instead of my own.” 


The accession of William the Fourth to the throne, 
favourable as he was known to be to the views of the 
Reform party in general, and especially to that entire 
abolition of Negro Slavery which, as well on moral as 
on political grounds, was advocated by a still larger 
portion of the community, aad the consequent oppor- 
tunity of demanding pledges in favour of immediate 
emancipation from candidates for seats in the first 
Parliament of the new reign, gave great encouragement 
to the #tiends of universal freedom. Three of the four 
individuals who aspired to represent the great county 

* Acta xxi IL 
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of York,—Mr. Brougham, Mr. Bethell, and Mr. Dun- 
combe,—respectively Iaid more or less stress on that 
subject in their speeches at Sheffield; while they were 
alike personally anxious that Montgomery should be 
convinced of the sincerity of their public avowals. On 
the 27th of October, a very large meeting was held at 
the Cutlers’ Hall, in favour of total abolition, when 
petitions to that effect, as drawn up by the poet, were 
unanimously adopted, and, after lying for signature for 
some days, were by him transmitted to members of 
both Houses of Parliament for presentation, At the 
meeting he spoke with unusual fervour and effect ; 
especially when describing that horrible instrument, , 
the alave-whip, in connection with a recent instance of 
the use of it, involving more than ordinary atrocity. 
He mentioned that he had attended all the meetings bn 
the subject in Sheffield during the preceding thirty 
years, and signed every petition emanating from them. 

Early in September his friend Miss Rowntree re- 
minded him of the season for visiting Scarborough, 
in a letter the opening sentence of which was as fol- 
lows: — 


“TY felt eo much pain on reading thy last letter, that I 
almost wished for the power of becoming, for a short time, a 
bird—« robin redbreast, in which form I would have flown 
over to Sheffield, watched the opening of thy etudy window, 
and, entering withoat ceremony, would have perched at thy 
elbow! I then fancied thee turning round, and saying, 
«Ah! you little rogue, where are you come from?’ I wotld 
then have told thee how brightly the sun shone upon our 
rocks and cliffs; how beautiful and sublime our waves; 
how warm were the kind wishes of thy friends,” So. 


This will explaig the allusions in the first part of the 
following letter :— 
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“ Sheffield, Nov, 4. 1880, 
“ My pear Frm, 

“Your pleasant letter from Scarboro’ of the ‘6th of 
‘Sth mo.’ deserved « sprightlier answer than I had spirits 
to send, as well as # more grateful one than I had words to 
indite. If I had been a robin redbreast, I should certainly 
have made a reply in kind, as it seems you understand 
the language of that pootical bird, in those low, sweet, 
ear-thrilling, and heart-touching notes, which, at the fall of 
the leaf, we are wont to hear warbled in slight descants, 
not only in the depth of woods, but near the habitations of 
man, from brown hedges, the tops of haystacks, or the 
eaves of cottages, amidst the clear warm sunshine of ‘ the 
last autumnal days,” such as we have had during the reign 
of the present moon,—the kindliest and loveliest moon of 
all the year. What my answer would then have been, you 
may know by writing down in plain English what you 
would have wished it to be from one who, whatever his 
failings may be, has occasion for the pity and forbearance of 
hia best friends, and their forgiveness even, when ho does 
his best to comply with their desires to gratify him, yet 
seems unthankful, because he cannot, from perverse infirmity, 
exprees his real thankfulnesa. But had I been a bird of 
another feather, with which also you seem to be acquainted, 
I would have flown without resting from Sheffleld to 
Scarboro’ after the precious cargo which you say you would 
have borne away. What I might have done when I got 
there, and recovered my stolen goods, I know not ; but if I 
had fallen into the clutches of your sea-side philosophers, to 
whom (co, said the newspapers) 2 live eagle was given for 
their musenm, I should have done precisely what the royal 
captive did, when they met in dire conspiracy to kill him, 
—namely, while they were deliberating, he disentangled 
his legs, aud shot upward throngh the skylight, leaving the 
wise men of §. in the uttermost astonishment at the liberty 
he bad taken! Now this is either true, or ought to have 
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been, it in so good a story; and I heartily wish that cagle 
may live a hundred years after the death of the longest 
liver among them, even if my good friend Dr. Murray wero 
one, which I hope he was, that he may have the pleasure of 
delighting his friends of the next generation with the recital 
of that most memorable event in the history of eciance on 
the eastern coast of Yorkshire. But indeed when your 
letter arrived I was so fast bound, thet the wise men of 
Gotham themselves might have killed and stuffed me for 
their museum, and placed me next to the cuckoo, which 
they hedged in (though I do not recollect that they snc- 
ceeded in that attempt), and ever since (except for ten days 
at my brother’s in Derbyshire) I have been toiling at the 
oar on my voyage of eight years round the world—on 
‘which I set out last winter, and hoped to have accomplished 
it in little more than twelve months; but many interrup- 
tions, more in the shape of calms than storms, have pre- 
vented me from making good way. I have yet nearly one 
third to bring up—of couree J allude to my preparation of 
two volumes from the journal of Messre. Tyerman and Bennet, 
which has already cost twice the Jabour on which I calculated. 
Other local and literary engagements keep me in continual 
hurry and arrear, and discourage me from undertaking any 
voluntary exercise, snd most of all (I think, yet I know not 
exactly why it ia so) make me reluctant to write letters to 
my dearest friends, having more correspondence forced 
‘upon me from strange quarters than is consistent either with 
my convenience or comfort. All this time I seem to have 
forgotten your last letter—but not s0; I have been trying 
to get at it in every lincwf this, notwithstanding all the 
waste of words in the first two pages. It came daly to 
hand, and should have been immediately acknowledged, but 
you volunteered a delay in my favour, and I know you 
would not be uneasy respecting the safe delivery of its 
precious contents (122). For them I do thank you, not in 
words, nor for myself only, but the language of my heart is 
the expression of the gratitude of the thousands of brethren 
and sisters of our smali European Church, and of the tens 
Of thowsands of our brethren and sisters gathered from among 
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the Gentiles, in Greenland, Labrador, the West Indies, 
North America, and South Africa,—to you, and to all 
those whom the Lord hath given willing minds and liberal 
hands to help his cause on earth. 

“This is the anniversary of my birthday. I am fifty-nine 
years old; an awful age, and yet, to look back, only as 
Yesterday and to-day, with the certainty that to-morrow it 
will be st an end. There is but one, ‘Jeans Christ, the 
game yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ May you and J and 
all whom we love be his! then ‘though it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, we know that when he shall 
‘Sppear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as ho 
x’ Meanwhile let us endeavour more and more to re« 
semble Him now ; then shall we be satisfied, when we wake 
up in his likeness. 

“With kindest regards to your honoured mother and 
esteemed brothers, X am truly, your obliged friend, 

«J, 


Monreomzer. 
“ Miss E. Rowntree, York.” 


James Montgomery to James Everett, 
“ Bheffiold, Dec 97, 1880, 
“ My pear Far, 


“T bave just ascertained that you have been invited 
and expected to attend and assist at the opening of the 
Park Methodist Chapel. I write immediately to request 
you to oblige me by taking up your quarters here in the 
Hartshead, where you will be most welcome, and all that 
‘kindness can do to make you feel at home will be done by 
Misses Gales and myself. I owe you a long letter or two, 
‘but as I have no time to write such things, come and I will 
talk up my arrears, for my tongue is readier than my pen, 
and my pen is almost worn out with other work than letter- 
“writing, which I will explain when you come, and anawer 
any reasonable question on any reasonable eubject. Misses 
Gales join in best regards to Mre. Everett and yourself, 

“T am truly your friend, 
“J, Mowrcomeny. 
Mr. Jamea Everett, Manchester.” 
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As wo have mentioned in a previous volume, one of 
the most frank, lively, and intelligent of Montgomery's 
correspondents of the gentle sex was Mis, Basil Mon- 
tegue. At the close of the Present year, this lady 
addressed the poet, at the request of her husband, in 
favour of a scheme of his for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of Thomas Clarkson. This letter, 
probably the last in which she recurred to the days of 
early friendship, concluded with the following expres 
sive passage :-— 

1 regret very much that all the pleasant intercourse I 
had with you by letter has faded sway — faded, as I have 
faded, by the chilling hand of Time, —not by any blow more 
sudden or unkind: this leaves me poor, but uncomplaining. 
Teo all things pase sway; great uations have changed 
their forms of government, and mighty rivers have deserted 
their former channels: at any rate, you are not forgotten. 
You have my best wishes—-and those are my prayers: and 
He who is Himself the only source of charity and love, 
‘measures not the worth of the suppliant, but the truth and 
fervour of the aspiration. You walked band in hand with 
Liberty in the paths of truth, but God gave you, by his 
grace, that diviner liberty which emancipates the soul of 
fallen man from all his bonds. One step forward in pride 

—unregenerate pride, and you would have stiffened in all 
the strength of self-will, and have become » Milton, or even 
a Cromwell, than whom Satan himself could not, in will, 
be prouder. Let us be thankful for such a brand snatched 
from the fire, to be lsid thenceforth upon the altar: never 
before did a martyr purely political become a character 
Purely religious.” 
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